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INTRODUCTION 


Although  the  destiny  of  our  nation  and  empire  has 
been  shaped  by  many  other  events  besides  those  of 
war,  there  are  certain  turning-points  which  are  very 
clearly  marked  by  battles,  and  I  have  tried  to  select 
those  of  which  the  results  are  the  most  outstanding 
and  striking. 

I  have  not  chosen  the  battles  for  description  (as  it 
might  almost  seem)  for  the  regularity  of  the  intervals 
between  them,  but  it  is  certainly  curious  how  a  crisis 
in  our  affairs  seems  to  have  arisen  about  every  hundred 
years  since  the  Norman  Conquest,  and  still  more  curious 
how  the  dates  come  in  a  series  of  running  figures  or 
double  numbers.  By  the  way,  there  may  be  some 
readers  who,  like  myself,  have  always  a  difficulty  in 
attaching  the  correct  dates  to  historical  events,  and 
it  may  help  them,  as  it  helps  me,  to  remember  some 
of  these  by  the  queer  run  of  figures  I  have  mentioned. 

For  my  part  I  remember  better  than  dates  the 
details  of  battle— hke  leaders,  costumes  worn,  and 
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weapons  used  ;  that,  for  instance,  the  Spanish  Armada 
happened  in  the  time  of  Queen  Ehzabeth  rather  than 
in  1688  ;  that  Cavahers  and  Roundheads  used  match- 
and-firelock  muskets  fired  over  a  rest,  and  pikes  had 
“  gone  out  ”  and  bayonets  “  come  in  ”  by  Marl¬ 
borough’s  time — rather  than  their  dates. 

For  some  queer  reason  almost  every  one  remembers 
“  Ten  sixty-six  ”  as  the  date  of  the  Norman  Conquest. 
It  took  nearly  two  hundred  years  for  the  Normans  to 
be  absorbed  and  become  part  of  the  nation,  and  after 
this  we  begin  that  curious  run  of  figures  of  battles 
and  events  which  could  only  be  decided  by  battle — 
Twelve-thirteen,  Thirteen-fourteen,  Fourteen-fifteen. 
Then  we  jump  to  a  set  of  double-eight  figures — Fifteen 
eighty-eight.  Sixteen  eighty-eight.  Seventeen  eighty- 
eight. 

1213,  Damme  (which  led  to  Magna  Charta  in  1215). 

1314,  Bannockburn. 

1415,  Agincourt. 

1688,  Spanish  Armada. 

1688,  Our  “  Glorious  Revolution,”  which  made 
possible  Marlborough’s  Blenheim  and  other  victories. 

1788,  States-General  convened  in  France,  leading 
to  the  French  Revolution  and  wars  with  Napoleon 

Waterloo  finished  those  wars  in  1815,  and  just  one 
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year  short  of  the  hundred  we  began  the  Great  War  of 
1914-18. 

This  book  is  almost  entirely  about  the  battles  them¬ 
selves,  but  it  only  makes  the  stories  of  them  the  more 
thrilling  and  prideful  to  us  to  note  what  great  issues 
often  depended  on  them,  and  to  see  how  our  destiny 
as  a  people  has  so  often  depended  solely  on  the  prowess 
and  valour  of  our  fighting  men. 


BRITISH  BATTLES  OF 
DESTINY 


CESAR’S  INVASION  OF  BRITAIN 

[August  65  b.c.) 

Neaely  a  hundred  vessels  lay  with  their  prows  turned 
to  the  beach,  an  undulating  line  over  a  mile  long 
heaving  and  tossing  on  the  uneasy  sea — sailing  ships, 
oared  war-galleys,  skiffs,  and  ships’  boats,  crowded 
with  soldiery  and  carrying  in  all  nearly  ten  thousand 
picked  Roman  legionaries.  The  day  was  fine,  but 
from  the  time  Caesar  had  sailed  at  midnight  until  now, 
well  on  in  the  afternoon,  a  strong  and  changeable 
wind  had  been  blowing,  and  a  choppy  sea  was  running. 

The  ships  were  packed  with  the  men  of  two  of 

Cesar’s  finest  legions,  the  Tenth,  his  special  favourites 

and  proven  veterans,  and  the  Seventh,  scarcely  less 

proud  and  invincible  ;  but  for  a  long  interval  they 

crowded  into  the  bows,  looking  overside  at  the  waves, 
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thrusting  down  spears  to  sound  the  depth,  gazing 
shoreward  with  a  hesitation  strange  to  those  who 
followed  the  conquering  eagles  of  Rome. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  their  hesitation. 
The  long  stretch  of  shingly  beach  where  Deal  now 
stands  was  crowded  with  a  vast  array  of  Britons, 
savage-looking  warriors  with  their  hair  streaming  in 
the  wind,  long  fierce  moustaches  faffing  to  their 
breasts,  faces  and  bodies  painted  and  stained  blue 
with  woad.  Some  shrieked  threats  and  imprecations, 
and  yeUed  taunting  challenges ;  others  bellowed  war 
songs  and  hymns  to  their  gods,  blew  harsh  trumpet 
brayings  and  wild  peahng  notes.  Far  out  along  the 
beach  to  either  side  beyond  the  hne  of  the  tossing 
ships,  far  back  up  the  slope  of  the  land,  the  dense 
crowd  swarmed,  shaking  their  battle-axes  and  bran¬ 
dishing  their  swords  and  spears.  Along  the  edge  of  the 
hissing  breakers  and  out  until  the  horses  were  knee- 
deep  in  them,  the  horsemen  and  war  chariots  plunged 
and  rolled,  behind  them  the  dense  mass  of  footmen 
stirred  restlessly  ;  from  thousands  of  hoarse  throats, 
from  tramphng  feet  and  crunching  chariot  wheels, 
from  pealing  trumpets  and  clashing  weapons,  a  roaring 
clamour  of  noise  went  up  and  rolled  out  to  the  legion¬ 
aries  clustered  on  their  ships. 
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Since  early  that  morning  when  the  ships  had  come 
in  sight  of  the  land,  had  tnrned  aside  from  the  gleaming 
white  wall  of  cliff  to  seek  a  surer  landing-place,  all  the 
horns  while  the  ships  had  coasted  along  to  the  harbour 
where  Dover  now  stands,  while  they  lay  anchored 
there,  and  then  moved  again,  with  favouring  wind  and 
tide,  along  the  shore  until  the  beach  and  the  open 
roUing  groimd  behind  offered  a  fairer  landing-place, 
the  soldiers  had  watched  the  warriors  of  Britain 
massing  along  the  chff-tops,  hurrying  from  point  to 
point  to  keep  level  with  the  fleet. 

The  mass  had  grown  denser  as  it  moved,  more  and 
more  horsemen  and  chariots  had  led  the  van  in  the 
rush  along  the  coast  to  meet  the  invaders  wherever 
they  might  land,  and  when  at  last  the  ships  turned  in 
and  drew  up  in  hne  off  the  beach,  the  mass  of  the 
warriors  was  ready  and  waiting,  more  and  more  of 
the  late  comers  and  laggards  were  scurrying  down 
from  the  cliffs  and  over  the  slopes  behind  the  beach. 
All  the  tribes  were  up,  and  with  instinctive  general¬ 
ship  were  evidently  determined  to  oppose  a  landing,  to 
fight  the  invaders  amongst  the  surf,  to  beat  them  down 
before  they  could  form  up  into  that  formidable  ordered 
mass  of  which  the  fame  had  flown  to  the  British  tribes 
from  the  trader^  ^nd  fighters  of  Gaul. 
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The  bigger  transport  ships  that  carried  the  mass  of 
the  Roman  soldiers  were  of  too  deep  a  draught  to 
allow  them  to  push  into  water  shallow  enough  for 
the  men  to  leap  down  with  any  degree  of  safety.  At 
the  closest  the  stems  could  come  to  the  shore  without 
being  lifted  and  dropped,  bumped  and  battered,  the 
water  rose  and  fell  from  waist  to  shoulder  deep  as 
the  waves  swept  in.  A  legionary  with  his  heavy 
armour  might  find  it  hard  to  keep  from  being  swept 
off  his  feet,  and  if  he  fell  might  drown  in  his  harness 
hke  a  kitten  tied  to  a  stone.  The  Roman  soldier  of 
that  day  wore  a  great  brass  helmet,  thick,  jointed 
breastplate  or  coat  of  mail,  brazen  greaves  on  his  legs, 
and  his  hands  were  cumbered  with  a  massive  oblong 
shield,  Hght  throwing  javehns,  and  a  stout-hafted 
spear  with  iron  head,  and  a  sword  hung  swinging  on 
his  right  thigh.  If  a  man  in  such  trappings  went  down 
in  the  water,  he  would  be  lucky  if  he  could  regain  his 
feet  by  disencumbering  himself  of  shield,  helmet,  and 
spear,  and  incredibly  lucky  if  he  reached  the  shore 
in  that  unarmed  state  without  being  promptly  knocked 
on  the  head. 

In  this  crisis,  Caesar,  like  a  good  general,  issued  orders 
that  gave  his  men  an  opportunity  to  land.  His 
shallow-draught  war  galleys  were  crowded  with  slingers 
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from  the  Balearics,  Numidian  and  Cretan  archers, 
heavy  catapults  for  hurling  lumps  of  rock.  These 
boats  suddenly  dashed  forward  and,  with  measured, 
churning  oar-beats,  sped  along  close  to  the  beach, 
pouring  out  a  storm  of  arrows  and  stones  and  crashing 
rocks.  The  warriors  on  the  shore  were  plainly  dis¬ 
concerted  by  such  strange  weapons,  flinched  back, 
and  tried  to  cover  themselves  with  their  shields.  The 
Romans  on  the  ships  jostled  and  crowded  to  the  sides 
and  prows,  seeing  their  opportunity  and  yet  fearful 
still  of  the  depth  and  the  sweep  of  the  waves. 

The  standard-bearer  of  the  Tenth  Legion  pushed 
forward  into  the  prow,  stood  and  delivered  himself  of 
a  short  prayer  to  the  gods  to  bring  luck  to  the  legion, 
hfted  and  waved  his  standard  and  cried  aloud  to  the 
men  behind  him  that  they  must  leap  and  follow  him 
unless  they  would  suffer  the  shame  of  seeing  their 
eagle  fall  into  enemy  hands.  “  I,  at  least,  go  in  duty 
to  Rome,  and  to  Csesar.” 

He  plunged  over,  kept  on  his  feet,  and,  holding  the 
eagle  high,  began  to  wade  towards  the  shore.  A  few 
of  the  bolder  spirits  followed,  and  as  they  too  began  to 
wade  slowly  in,  their  example  infected  the  others,  and 
from  every  ship  the  men  were  soon  swiftly  swarming 
overboard,  staggering  and  splashing  forward. 
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The  British,  seeing  them  coming,  surged  down  to 
the  water’s  edge  again,  and  the  charioteers  and  horse¬ 
men  charged  in,  fiercely  attacking  the  single  men  and 
scattered  groups  as  they  came  within  reach.  Any  one 
who  has  tried  to  move  quickly  in  water  that  is  waist, 
thigh,  or  even  knee-deep,  will  understand  how  hard  it 
was  for  the  Romans  to  avoid  the  charges  of  the  horse 
and  chariots,  to  escape  being  ridden  down,  or  to  stand 
and  fight  back  the  blows  beaten  down  on  them  from 
above.  It  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty,  and  with 
many  a  wounded  man  stumbling  and  sinking  down, 
to  be  rolled  presently,  with  the  other  dead,  up  by  the 
waves  on  to  the  shingly  beach,  that  the  fine  moved 
forward,  that  scattered  groups  managed  to  splash  into 
the  shallow  water,  struggle  together  into  larger  groups, 
lock  into  a  defensive  front  behind  their  shields,  and 
beat  off  the  attacks  that  swarmed  down  on  them. 

The  boats  still  sped  up  and  down,  dashing  to  the 
rescue  of  any  hard-pressed  group,  darting  past  the 
chariots  and  showering  arrows  and  stones  upon  them, 
whirhng  and  churning  along  near  the  beach,  the  rowers 
straining  at  the  oars,  the  archers  and  shngers  and 
catapult  men  exerting  every  effort  to  keep  a  storm  of 
missiles  pelting  along  the  crowded  shore. 

That  battle  was  long  and  hardly  fought,  and  the 
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issue  must  have  hung  for  a  time  in  the  greatest  doubt. 
The  long  hne  of  nearly  ten  thousand  legionaries 
advanced  slowly  and  raggedly,  the  men  struggling  to 
chng  together,  some  parties  of  them  standing  with  the 
waves  surging  from  their  knees  to  their  waists,  balan¬ 
cing  to  hurl  their  throwing  javehns  ahead  of  them, 
forced  to  the  defensive  and  standing  swaying  and 
trying  to  brace  their  feet  in  the  slippery  shingle  and 
beat  ofi  the  attackers  that  swarmed  and  splashed  to 
meet  them,  the  chariots  especially  that  surrounded 
and  strove  to  break  their  httle  clusters  and  fling  them 
down  in  the  water. 

It  was  the  strangest  and  perhaps  the  fiercest  and 
most  fearful  battle  that  ever  those  ten  thousand 
Roman  veterans  had  fought.  Wild  barbarians  and 
painted  savages  were  no  new  foe  to  them,  and  many 
a  horde  of  them  had  been  vanquished  by  the  wall 
of  shields,  the  tramphng  advance,  the  short,  heavy 
Roman  swords.  But  it  must  have  been  strange 
indeed,  strange  and  disturbing,  to  look  about  them 
and  see,  not  the  old  sweeping  hne  of  shields  and  hel¬ 
mets  and  forward  tramping  brazen  greaves — to  see 
instead  their  thousands  spread  in  a  disordered  mass 
blackening  the  surface  of  the  sea,  stumbling,  stagger¬ 
ing,  and  swaying  in  the  tossing  water,  pressing  on  in 
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a  ragged  and  broken  front  under  the  hail  of  darts 
and  spears  ;  to  see  a  comrade  sink  under  a  wound  that 
would  have  been  a  mere  nothing  on  dry  land,  and 
struggle  and  gasp  and  choke  in  the  salt  water ;  to 
balance  against  the  waves  and  fight  with  fierce  thrust 
of  spear  to  turn  the  rush  of  charging  chariot  horses ; 
to  watch  an  oared  galley  sweep  past  with  the  spray 
flinging  from  its  blades,  rocks  and  arrows  from  its 
decks. 

We  get  one  hint  of  how  long  the  fight  raged  and 
the  result  was  in  doubt  from  a  httle  tale  by  a  Roman 
writer. 

One  Scseva,  a  legionary,  with  four  comrades,  reached 
and  secured  firm  footing  on  a  little  rock,  and  with 
the  welcome  advantage  that  they  could  fight  back 
with  downward  striking  blows,  stand  unshaken  to 
fling  their  javehns,  move  with  legs  unhampered  by 
the  water  while  their  assailants  must  wade  to  come  at 
them,  staunchly  held  their  httle  fortress  in  the  waves. 
But  as  the  fight  raged  on,  the  tide  dropped  inch  by 
inch,  until  at  last  the  assailants  also  could  reach  the 
five  without  wading,  and  the  Romans  had  to  fight  on 
equal  terms  in  that,  and  more  and  more  unequal 
terms  of  numbers.  The  five  retreated  to  the  edge 
where  they  had  deeper  water  behind  them,  but  a  dry 
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rock  in  front  along  which  their  attackers  pressed. 
One  of  the  httle  ships’  boats  came  near  enough  for 
four  to  escape  the  overwhelming  numbers,  but  Scaeva, 
the  fifth,  refused  to  fly,  stayed  alone  and  fought  on 
single-handed.  Blow  after  blow  he  turned  with  his 
shield,  and  man  after  man  he  struck  down.  His 
shield  cracked  and  broke  under  the  battering  of  axe 
and  club  and  rock,  a  lance  or  arrow  pierced  his  thigh, 
a  great  stone  smashed  fuU  in  his  face. 

He  threw  himself,  or  feU,  backward  into  the  sea, 
staggered  out,  and  swam  off  to  a  galley  whose  crew 
seized  and  hauled  him  on  board.  Caesar  was  in  that 
boat,  he  and  his  officers  who  had  seen  the  end  of  the 
fight  applauding  it,  and  Caesar  ordered  the  man,  when 
hauled  aboard,  to  be  brought  to  him.  Scaeva,  says 
the  recorder  of  the  man’s  deed,  far  from  expecting 
commendation  for  his  bravery,  beheving  rather  he 
had  failed  in  his  full  duty,  flung  himself  at  Caesar’s  feet 
and  implored  forgiveness  for  having  done  what  it 
should  shame  any  legionary  to  do — turn  his  back  on 
an  enemy  and,  worse,  lose  his  legion  shield. 

It  may  be  that  the  retreating  tide  gave  the  Romans 
better  foothold,  or  lessened  the  swing  of  the  waves, 
because  now  the  scattered  groups  began  to  gain  the 
shore,  and  the  wading  thousands  to  draw  together 
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and  join  shields.  They  were  still  being  savagely 
assailed,  and  there  was  no  chance  for  men  to  seek  their 
own  standards  or  rally  to  their  own  leaders.  As  fast 
as  a  httle  group  gained  footing,  and  so  made  some 
protection  for  others  to  wade  in  behind  them,  so  the 
new-comers  made  haste  to  gain  the  protection  of  the 
ordered  ranks,  added  their  shields  to  the  hne,  extended 
the  protecting  wall,  and  began  to  move  forward  in 
their  old  familiar  and  invincible  fighting  formation. 

Each  standard  and  group  was  a  rallying  point  for 
any  who  could  fling  himself  panting  upon  it.  The 
Romans  regained  their  confidence  as  they  regained 
their  formation,  discipline  asserted  itself,  and  when 
the  first  one  or  two  thousand  had  linked  into  hne,  no 
fiercest  attack  could  shake,  much  less  break  it.  The 
legions  were  pouring  ashore  and  up  on  the  beach  now, 
the  ranks  were  ordered  and  dressed,  a  shower  of  the 
last  javelins  launched  from  them,  a  fierce  Roman 
battle-shout  pealed  out  and  rang  along  the  hne  high 
above  the  yelling  clamour  of  the  British  thousands, 
the  deadly  short  Roman  cut-and-thrust  swords  flashed 
out,  and,  ponderous  step  by  step,  the  legions  surged 
forward. 

That  fight  was  fought,  that  battle  was  won.  The 
British  drew  ofi  sullenly,  and  when  another  shout 
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roared  out  and  the  Roman  lines  swept  forward  in  their 
irresistible  charge,  the  Britons  scattered  and  fled 
before  it. 

So  the  Romans  made  good  their  first  footing  on 
the  soil  of  England,  or  of  Britannia  as  they  called  it,  “  a 
land  beyond  the  borders  of  the  world.”  It  was  not  a 
long  footing  nor  a  firm,  because  Caesar  had  brought  no 
food  or  stores,  the  few  cavalry  he  had  embarked  had 
failed  to  sail  in  time  and  were  driven  off  by  a  storm 
before  they  could  make  a  landing.  But  in  the  short 
stay  he  made  Caesar  learned  enough  of  the  country 
and  the  coast  to  know  where  to  make  a  better,  a 
surer,  and  a  stronger  landing  when  he  came  again, 
as  he  did  the  next  year  ;  so  that  the  tale  of  this  first 
invasion  surely  deserves  a  place  in  our  record  of  the 
battles  that  helped  to  shape  the  destiny  of  our  people. 

And  although  it  is  true  that  Caesar’s  first  invasion 
of  55  B.c.  was  hardly  more  than  a  reconnaissance,  a 
scouting  trip  to  spy  out  the  land,  it  was  enough  to 
show  Rome  that  her  legions  could  land  and  beat  back 
the  Britons,  and  that  the  land  was  there  for  the  taking 

as  soon  as  they  should  wish. 

There  was  another  little  battle  incident  of  that  first 
invasion  which  came  near  to  changing  the  destiny, 
not  only  of  Britain,  but  of  all  Europe.  We  know  the 
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power  to  which  Rome  rose  under  the  generalship  and 
statesmanship  of  Julius  Caesar,  how  that  power  spread 
over  Europe  and  lingered  on  for  centuries  after  he 
had  gone.  We  may  doubt  if  Rome  would  have  risen 
to  such  power  or  if  her  influence  would  have  been  so 
widespread  if  Caesar  had  died  before  he  had  done  his 
great  work  of  conquests — as  he  very  nearly  died  at 
the  hands  of  the  Britons,  and  with  every  one  of  his 
men,  in  that  first  invasion. 

The  fourth  day  after  he  landed,  the  ships  bearing 
his  cavalry  came  in  sight,  but  were  driven  off  by  a 
sudden  gale.  That  night  the  gale  blew  hard  from  the 
north-east,  and  the  waves  swept  up  the  beach  to  an 
unusual  height.  Caesar  and  his  men,  from  the  tideless 
Mediterranean,  knew  little  of  tides,  and  although  they 
had  learned  by  now  of  the  normal  high-water  mark 
in  the  Channel,  and  had  drawn  their  ships  up  out 
of  reach  of  it,  they  knew  nothing  of  spring  or  neap 
tides,  and  were  quite  unprepared  for  the  waves  that 
rose  higher  and  higher,  broke  the  ships  away  from 
their  moorings,  their  cables,  and  their  anchors,  flung 
them  hammering  on  the  beach  and  crashing  into  one 
another. 

When  day  came  the  beach  was  strewn  with  wreckage, 
several  vessels  were  smashed  beyond  hope  of  repair,  not 
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a  single  one  remained  seaworthy.  And  Caesar  had  his 
ten  thousand,  including  his  wounded  from  that  first 
battle,  no  stores  or  tools  beyond  the  few  the  ships 
would  carry  for  casual  use,  no  shipyards  or  sHps  ;  and, 
worst  of  all,  the  winter  was  approaching  and  he  had 
no  food.  It  was  late  August,  fortunately,  and  the 
British  crops  were  ripe  enough  for  gathering,  but  there 
were  few  of  these  within  reach,  and  the  soldiers  dare 
not  go  far  in  search  of  them  in  a  country  swarming 
with  innumerable  thousands  of  warriors  as  well  armed 
and  as  spirited  in  battle  as  the  Romans  had  already 
proved  them. 

Csesar  made  the  best  of  a  bad  job,  and  a  very  good 
best  it  was.  He  picked  out  any  man  in  the  soldiery 
who  could  handle  a  tool  or  help  the  sailors,  broke  up  the 
twelve  worst  wrecked  ships,  and,  with  the  metal  and 
timber  from  them,  set  about  patching  the  least  un¬ 
serviceable,  and  while  the  work  proceeded  sent  out 
parties  to  cut  and  bring  in  any  corn  of  the  near-by 
fields. 

The  Britons  saw  quite  clearly  how  matters  stood, 
and  began  to  form  plans  for  the  overwhelming  of 
the  Romans,  looting  their  ships,  and  capturing  their 
flxrns.  Envoys  to  the  Roman  camp  offered  their  sub 
mission,  and  when  Csesar  demanded  hostages,  these 
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were  promised.  The  delivery  of  the  hostages  was 
delayed,  the  repair  work  on  the  ships  continued,  and 
the  soldiers  were  forced  to  go  farther  and  farther  afield 
for  corn. 

At  last,  one  morning,  the  Seventh  Legion  was  sent 
to  a  wood  some  miles  away  to  reap  a  field  there.  The 
men  marched  out  and  presently  were  busy  about  their 
reaping,  when  suddenly  there  sounded  a  yell,  a  roll  of 
wheels  and  drum  of  galloping  hoofs,  and  a  crowd  of 
cavalry  and  chariots  emerged  from  the  woods  and 
swept  at  full  speed  down  on  the  scattered  and  unarmed 
reapers.  The  Romans  ran  for  their  weapons,  and 
through  them  the  horsemen  and  charioteers  plunged, 
hurhng  their  javelins  and  fiinging  stones.  The  legion¬ 
aries  who  managed  to  gain  their  arms  hastily  formed 
rank  and  faced  the  gathering  horde  of  cavalry  and  the 
chariots  which  were  wheeling  off  and  drawing  up  in 
intervals  of  their  fine,  in  readiness  for  a  charge. 

Back  in  the  camp,  the  sentries  on  guard  noticed 
thick  clouds  of  dust  rising  and  floating  over  the  field 
where  the  Seventh  had  gone.  A  messenger  ran  to 
Caesar,  and  he,  without  wasting  an  instant,  ordered 
the  two  cohorts  on  guard  outside  the  camp  to  come 
with  him,  two  others  to  take  their  place  as  quickly 
as  possible,  the  remainder  of  the  Tenth  and  the 
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workers  to  arm  and  follow  him  at  the  top  of  their 
speed. 

Pressing  forward  as  fast  as  they  could  march,  the 
writhing  dust-clouds  and  presently  the  yells  and  clamour 
of  combat  telling  only  too  plainly  what  was  happening, 
the  rescue  party  at  last  came  in  sight  of  the  fight, 
found  the  Seventh  almost  at  their  last  gasp,  surrounded 
by  charging  horse  and  chariots,  falling  under  the  storm 
of  missiles  that  poured  upon  them.  Caesar’s  cohorts, 
shouting  encouragement,  broke  into  a  faster  pace,  and 
the  hard-pressed  Seventh  took  fresh  heart,  beat  off 
another  charge,  and  had  time  to  draw  breath  and 
straighten  out  their  huddled  ranks. 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  the  fate  of  Caesar,  his 
legions,  and,  one  might  say,  of  Europe  for  centuries 
to  come,  hung  on  a  hair.  If  the  Britons  had  sent  a 
party  to  attack  the  two  cohorts  while  others  held  the 
Seventh  to  their  ground,  it  would  probably  have  been 
impossible  for  Caesar  to  have  beaten  them  off.  The 
attack  on  the  shaken  Seventh  could  then  have  been 
renewed  with  full  force,  and  they  also  probably  anni¬ 
hilated  before  the  hurrying  Tenth  could  arrive  ;  and 
then  the  Tenth  would  have  had  to  bear  the  full  weight 
of  an  attack,  with  no  reserves  to  support  them,  and 
with  only  two  cohorts  behind  them  to  defend  the  camp 
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and  the  ships.  The  Britons,  in  fact,  had  an  ideal  op¬ 
portunity  thrust  upon  them  of  carrying  out  a  battle 
on  exactly  the  hnes  for  which  every  military  com¬ 
mander  has  always  planned  and  hoped — to  attack  with 
full  force  an  enemy  divided  into  two  or  three  portions, 
to  destroy  the  portions,  one  by  one,  with  overwhelming 
weight  and  full  strength. 

But  seeing  the  reinforcements  hurrying  up,  the 
Britons  drew  o£E  and  hesitated,  the  Seventh  recovered 
their  formation  and  showed  a  bolder  front  to  the 
enemy,  Caesar  flung  himself  and  his  cohorts  into  their 
line,  held  his  ground  until  the  Tenth  arrived,  and  then 
withdrew.  Even  then,  if  some  of  the  Britons  had 
attacked  with  energy  enough  to  keep  the  legions  from 
marching,  the  rest  could  have  swept  down  on  the 
camp,  could  hardly  have  failed  to  destroy  the  two 
cohorts  which  must  have  been  strung  out  to  a  thin 
line  to  cover  a  camp  guarding  sixty  or  seventy  ships, 
and  might  then  have  burned  or  looted  the  ships  and 
every  pound  of  food  and  stores.  It  seems  certain 
that  if  the  Britons  had  been  led  by  any  chieftain  of 
energy  that  day,  Caesar  and  his  force  would  have 
perished  to  the  last  man. 

As  it  happened,  Caesar  was  able  to  complete  the 
patching  of  his  disabled  ships,  to  beat  ofi  a  feeble 
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attack  on  the  camp,  to  send  a  bold  message  to  the 
Britons  that  he  would  consent  to  receive  their  sub¬ 
mission  and  hostages  for  their  future  behaviour,  and 
that  these  must  be  sent  to  Gaul  after  him  ;  and  then 
embark  his  men  and  sail  for  Gaul  with  a  fair  wind. 

On  the  whole,  then,  it  was  not  a  very  triumphant 
invasion,  but  it  was  sufficiently  so  for  Caesar  to  send 
word  of  it  as  such  to  Rome,  and  to  have  awarded  him 
the  honour  of  twenty  days’  thanksgivings  for  his 
victory. 

The  Romans  supposed,  and  rightly,  as  it  at  last 
worked  out,  that  he  had  opened  to  their  legions  a  way 
to  the  conquest  of  a  new  territory  and  people. 

Britain  was  to  suffer  a  good  deal  in  that  coming 
conquest  no  doubt,  but  to  gain  what  proved  to  be 
worth  it  all — a  contact  with  the  highest  civilization 
of  its  day,  an  impression  on  the  national  customs  and 
character,  language,  laws,  and  even  religion,  which 
has  not  completely  faded  out  even  to  this  day. 

We  have  only  to  look  about  us,  even  to-day,  to  see 
how  deep  a  mark  the  Romans  left  on  our  history,  how 
firmly  they  shaped  that  first  rough  outhne  of  our 
destiny.  They  came  to  find  a  race  of  barbarians,  spht 
up  into  tribes  under  warring  and  petty  chiefs,  without 
roads  or  towns  or  forts  worth  calling  by  such  names. 
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without  any  such  civilization,  literature,  science,  laws, 
as  the  Romans  had.  When  the  last  Roman  legion  was 
withdrawn  about  a.d.  400,  it  left  a  new  people  and 
civihzation  behind  it. 

Caesar  retired  after  that  first  invasion  in  55  B.C.,  came 
again  next  year  with  a  larger  force,  and,  after  another 
successful  invasion  and  short  war,  retired  again  to 
leave  the  Britons  for  nearly  a  century  to  their  own 
tribal  chiefs  and  customs,  and  their  crude  civihzation. 
It  was  not  until  forty-three  years  after  the  birth  of 
Christ  that  Rome  launched  a  serious  war  of  conquest 
against  the  Britons,  and  from  then  began  to  stamp 
her  mark  on  the  habits,  the  laws,  the  industries,  the 
roads  and  cities  and  forts,  and  the  language  of  our 
country.  Through  all  the  centuries  until  the  present 
day  those  marks  have  remained  ;  we  use  now  some 
of  the  roads  that  Romans  first  built,  we  inhabit  the 
cities  they  created,  we  speak  a  language  and  hve  under 
laws  based  in  part  upon  theirs.  It  was  not  to  be  for 
a  fuU  thousand  years  that  we  should  see  any  conquest 
which  so  moulded  our  destiny  as  did  that  of  Rome. 


STAMFORDBRIDGE 


{September  25,  1066) 

There  are  many  reasons  why  the  Battle  of  Stamford- 
bridge  should  hold  a  prominent  place  in  our  annals. 
It  was  the  last  victory  of  Harold,  the  last  of  the  Saxon 
kings,  and  a  victory  so  tremendous  that  it  put  a 
complete  stop  to  those  long  tales  of  the  Vikings’ 
triumphs  over  England,  the  raids  and  ravagings  of  the 
fierce  Norsemen,  the  oft-repeated  attempts  of  the 
Scandinavians  and  Danes  to  make  a  complete  conquest 
of  England.  It  drew  Harold  away  from  the  south 
coast  and  allowed  Wilham  the  Conqueror  to  land  un¬ 
opposed,  and  it  weakened  the  Anglo-Saxons  by  the 
death  of  so  many  brave  men  that  Harold  was  the  less 
able  to  fight  the  great  battle  at  Hastings  and  stem  the 
flood  of  the  Norman  Conquest.  And  it  is  a  tale  of 
battle  that  quickens  the  pulse  to  read,  a  tale  close- 
packed  with  the  drama  of  war :  a  city  besieged  and 
surrendering,  the  arrival  at  the  last  minute  of  a  new 
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defender,  a  fight  to  the  death  between  the  bravest 
and  best  of  the  Saxons  and  the  Norsemen,  incidents 
of  a  bridge  held  by  one  man  against  a  host,  proud 
challenge  and  defiance  between  the  leaders,  the  wild 
song  before  battle  of  the  Vikings  under  their  flapping 
raven  banner,  an  unwonted  mercy  offered  to  the 
remnant  of  the  beaten  host,  and  such  a  finish  to  a 
brave  fight  as  the  English  always  love  but  those  days 
so  seldom  saw,  the  winner  and  the  loser  “  shaking 
hands,”  holding  no  enmity,  but  each  respecting 
the  prowess  of  the  other,  and  swearing  friendship 
together. 

The  accounts  of  the  battle  are  broken  and  sometimes 
contradictory,  because  the  chroniclers  of  Saxon  deeds 
had  httle  chance  to  write  of  this,  the  last  and  greatest 
Saxon  victory,  because,  before  they  had  time  to  write 
of  it,  they  were  scattered  and  broken  by  the  new 
Conqueror,  William  the  Norman,  and  because  the 
writers  of  William  were  too  busy  telling  the  glories 
of  their  master  and  the  deeds  of  the  Conquest  to 
trouble  about  a  battle  that  little  concerned  them. 
But  out  of  the  many  tales,  the  records  of  Saxon  and 
Norman,  the  battle-songs  and  sagas  of  the  Vikings 
that  have  come  down  to  us,  we  can  piece  together 
enough  of  the  tale  to  make  proud  reading  to-day  for 
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those  who  have  descended  through  the  line  of  those 
brave  fighters  of  far-off  times. 

Harald  Hardrada,  “  the  Grim,”  was  almost  the  last 
of  that  long  line  of  Norsemen  whose  ships  for  centuries 
scourged  the  coasts  of  England  and  Scotland,  the 
sea-kings  whose  dehght  was  war,  battle  with  sail  and 
oar  against  the  sea,  or  with  axe  and  sword  against 
any  foe  they  could  find.  Harald  Hardrada  had  made 
a  long  campaign,  fighting  either  in  or  from  his  ships, 
serving  xmder  or  against  foreign  princes  as  he  thought 
fit,  visiting  as  far  afield  as  Constantinople,  making  a 
pirate  cruise  along  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean, 
seizing,  plimdering,  and  burning  such  ships  and  towns 
as  he  could  take,  returning  to  his  own  land  laden  deep 
with  rich  treasure.  So  great  was  his  fame  then,  that 
he  raised  an  army  and  went  to  war  with  the  King  of 
Norway  to  wrest  his  power  from  him,  and  so  fiercely 
did  he  and  his  warriors  fight  that  the  King  of  Norway 
was  glad  at  last  to  make  peace  by  offering  half  his 
kingdom,  Harald  Hardrada  promising  in  return  that 
he  would  hand  over  a  portion  of  the  spoil  of  his  long 
pirate  cruise. 

Then  there  came  to  him  Tostig,  a  traitor  brother  of 
Harold,  the  King  of  England,  saying  that  so  brave  an 
army  led  by  so  brave  a  warrior  could  not  fail  to  take 
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England  for  his  own,  that  King  Harold  was  distracted 
by  the  threat  of  WiUiam  the  Norman’s  invasion  and 
had  gathered  all  his  force  in  the  south  to  meet  it, 
and  that  therefore  this  was  surely  a  good  time  to 
attack  and  take  the  north.  Harald  Hardrada  liked 
the  plan,  and  swore  to  Tostig  that  he  would  sail  as 
soon  as  the  ice  left  the  harbours  and  allowed  him  to 
prepare  a  great  fleet. 

The  time  of  the  sailing  is  not  very  certain,  but  by 
the  summer  the  Norsemen  had  reached  the  Orkneys, 
and  by  the  autumn  had  passed  along  the  east  coast 
of  Scotland,  had  met  Tostig  the  traitor,  had  attacked 
the  town  of  Scarborough,  pillaged  and  burnt  it,  passed 
on  to  the  Humber  and  the  Ouse,  and  drew  near  to 
York.  Harold,  the  king,  was  far  in  the  south,  watching 
and  waiting  for  the  coming  of  the  Normans,  but  his 
soldiers  and  commanders  round  York  gathered  an 
army  and  advanced  to  battle  against  the  Norsemen. 
They  were  defeated,  driven  back  into  York,  and  after 
defending  it  four  days  agreed  to  submit  to  Harald 
Hardrada,  who  withdrew  his  army  to  Stamfordbridge, 
a  few  miles  from  the  city,  and  waited  to  receive 
hostages  and  the  submission  of  York’s  defenders,  and 
then  enter  the  city  to  arrange  for  the  governing  of  the 
land  and  the  rewarding  of  his  friends.  Perhaps  he  was 
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glad  enough  to  get  the  city  and  its  loot  without  further 
fighting,  knowing  that  there  was  still  King  Harold  and 
his  army  to  meet. 

He  was  to  meet  Harold  much  sooner  than  he  ex¬ 
pected.  Messengers  came  to  Harold  telling  the  sore 
tale  of  the  fighting  and  burning  and  ravaging  in  the 
north,  and  Harold,  loath  as  he  was  to  leave  the  south 
coast  unguarded  against  the  mighty  fleet  he  knew  the 
Normans  had  gathered  in  France,  could  not  leave  his 
northern  lands  to  be  free  prey  to  the  Vikings.  With 
his  army  he  made  one  of  the  finest  forced  marches 
ever  known,  passed  from  London  to  York  in  four  days, 
and  arrived  on  the  day  the  city  was  to  be  given  up. 
His  approach  had  not  been  seen  by  the  Norsemen, 
and  before  they  knew  of  it  Harold  had  entered  the 
city,  made  its  men  re-arm  and  march  with  him,  closing 
the  city  gates  for  another  defence  if  need  be. 

By  the  wooden  bridge  over  the  Derwent  at  Stam¬ 
ford  lay  the  camp  of  Harald  Hardrada,  he  and  his 
men  at  their  ease,  expecting  no  more  to  do  than 
advance  and  have  the  city  yielded  to  them,  and, 
because  the  day  was  hot,  wearing  no  armour  except 
their  great  helms.  The  main  force  was  on  the  farthest 
side  of  the  river  from  the  advancing  King  Harold,  and 
with  it  Harald  Hardrada  and  Tostig.  To  them  a 
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sentinel  reported  a  thick  cloud  of  dust  approaching 
from  the  direction  of  York,  but  as  they  were  expecting 
the  arrival  of  the  hostages  promised,  no  alarm  was 
taken.  But  presently  Harald  Hardrada  noticed  the 
glint  of  steel,  and  leaped  to  his  feet  in  alarm.  “No 
hostages  those,”  he  cried.  “  I  see  spear -points  above 
the  dust.” 

“  Then  it  will  be  some  of  the  Northumbrian  chiefs 
coming  to  submit  themselves,”  said  Tostig,  “  and  to 
beseech  our  friendship.  It  will  be  well  to  accept  them, 
for  their  swords  will  help  us  against  those  that  we  go 
soon  to  meet  in  the  south.” 

“  Spear-points  above  the  dust,  shine  of  sword  or 
axe  below,”  said  Harald  Hardrada,  stUl  at  gaze,  and 
without  waste  of  more  time  shouted  for  horsemen, 
and  for  his  arms  to  be  brought.  Three  riders  were 
sent  off  at  speed  to  call  up  the  men  who  remained  on 
the  ships  or  in  camp  beside  them,  and  the  men  about 
Harald  Hardrada  made  haste  to  form  into  battle  hne. 

King  Harold  was  advancing  as  rapidly  as  he  could, 
knowing  or  hoping  he  would  not  be  discovered  until 
he  was  close  on  the  enemy.  His  force  swept  down  on 
the  smaller  band  of  Norsemen  on  the  nearer  side  of 
the  river,  and  scattering  them  rapidly,  pressed  on  across 
the  river  to  the  main  body.  But  those  who  tried  to 
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cross  by  the  bridge  at  first  found  their  way  blocked, 
and  it  was  sung  long  after  in  the  sagas  of  the  North 
how  one  brave  giant  of  a  Northman  stood  in  the  centre 
of  the  bridge  smiting  down  any  who  came  within  swing 
of  his  axe.  Rush  after  rush  was  made  on  him,  but 
always  with  the  same  result,  and  as  the  whirling  dust 
of  the  fight  drifted  clear,  it  showed  the  assailants 
hmping  or  staggering  back,  a  higher  rampart  of  dead 
across  the  bridge,  and  the  Norseman  erect  and 
chanting  his  battle-song.  Harold  sent  to  him,  it  is 
said,  and  offered  his  hfe  and  a  rich  reward  for  his 
gallantry  if  he  would  yield,  but  otherwise  he  must  be 
ridden  down  ;  and  the  Northerner  refused,  saying  he 
was  never  like  to  have  chance  of  so  glorious  a  death 
as  he  had  there  that  day.  So  he  was  attacked  again 
furiously,  with  men  swarming  along  outside  the  rail 
and  even  underneath  the  bridge  to  come  at  him,  and 
was  killed  at  last,  although  not  until  he  had  killed 
forty  men  with  his  own  axe. 

By  this  time  Harald  Hardrada  had  formed  his 
ranks,  his  spearmen  in  front  with  one  row  of  points 
level  with  a  rider’s  and  another  row  level  with  a  foot¬ 
man’s  breast.  And  behind  the  spears  Hardrada  un¬ 
furled  his  own  great  banner,  “  Desolater  of  the  World,” 
or  Ravager,  or  Destroyer,  as  it  was  called,  with  a  grim 
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device  of  a  black  raven,  wide-winged,  with  cruel  beak 
gaping  and  talons  clutching  ;  and  under  it  ranged  his 
own  picked  warriors  and  took  his  own  stand,  im¬ 
provising  a  battle-song  and  singing  it  fiercely.  His 
men  were  -without  their  coat  mail  or  body  armour, 
but  they  had  their  shields  and  formed  their  line  -with 
these  locked  into  what  they  called  their  “  fortress  of 
shields.”  Harald  Hardrada  mounted  his  big  black 
charger  and  rode  out  in  front  of  the  ranks,  still 
singing :  “  To  the  fight,  skalds  and  warriors,  sea- 

eagles  of  the  North.  Even  -without  our  mail,  let  us  to 
the  edges  of  the  blue  steel ;  we  have  helm  and  sword 
and  spear,  all  that  brave  men  need.” 

King  Harold  called  twenty  of  his  thanes  to  him, 
and  pulling  his  helmet  low  on  his  brow  and  the  nose- 
piece  before  his  face,  led  them  at  a  gallop  straight  to 
the  drawn-up  ranks  and  levelled  spears,  and  to  the 
centre  where  his  brother  Tostig’s  banner  fioated, 
bearing  the  hon  of  Northumbria.  Then  one  of  the 
thanes,  using  the  words  that  Harold  gave  him,  shouted 
aloud,  “  Where  is  Tostig,  son  of  Godwin  ?  Say  that 
his  brother.  King  Harold,  has  a  message  for  him.” 

Tostig  rode  out  some  paces  from  his  banner  and 
answered,  and  the  thane  offered  him  Harold’s  promise 
of  quarter  and  pardon  if  he  would  withdraw  from  un- 
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natural  combat  with  his  own  kin.  Tostig  hesitated, 
and  was  beginning  to  bargain,  asking  what  land  and 
position  would  be  given  him  in  England ;  but  at  that 
moment  Harald  Hardrada  spurred  forward  to  his  side, 
and  Tostig  asked  this  time  what  grant  of  land  would 
Harold  give  to  Hardrada.  And  the  thane  answered 
for  Harold,  loud  enough  for  all  around  to  hear : 
“  Enghsh  ground  he  shall  have — a  full  seven  feet  of  it ; 
or,  since  he  is  a  bigger  man  than  most,  as  much  more 
as  his  corpse  may  require.” 

Then  Tostig  was  forced  to  refuse  to  treat  further 
and  to  say  so  loudly.  King  Harold  and  his  thanes 
rode  back,  and  without  more  ado  moved  to  attack. 

“  Advance  my  banner,”  cried  Harald  Hardrada, 
“  Up  the  Desolater  of  the  World,”  and  broke  out 
again  into  his  wild  battle-song,  as  the  Enghsh  came 
steadily  on,  Harold  dismounted  and  leading  with  his 
great  battle-axe  in  his  hand.  The  Enghsh  had  few 
horse,  for  it  was  their  custom  to  fight  on  foot ;  but 
the  handful  they  had  rode  out  now  and  charged  boldly 
against  the  spears.  They  made  no  headway,  some  of 
the  men  and  some  of  the  horses  being  struck  down 
and  the  others  forced  to  turn  aside,  while  a  shower  of 
arrows  beat  down  on  them  and  the  advancing  Enghsh 
line.  The  Enghsh  had  few  bowmen,  for  the  bow  had 
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not  then  become  the  favourite  and  famous  weapon 
it  was  to  be  in  later  years  in  England.  The  Enghsh 
hne  was  wedge-shaped,  and  Harold’s  place  was  within 
the  point  of  the  wedge  where  he  could  overlook  the 
battle  and  order  it,  or  where  he  might  step  forward 
and  to  the  front  of  the  hne  to  wield  weapon  in  his  own 
cause. 

The  lines  clashed  together,  men  shouting,  axe  and 
sword  and  spear  clanging  and  ringing  on  shield  or 
helm,  the  dust  rising  thick  under  the  tramphng  and 
shuffling  feet.  The  wedge,  with  Harold  at  its  point, 
bit  into  the  Northmen’s  ranks  and  dinted  them  back, 
but  without  breaking  them.  Harald  Hardrada  brought 
up  his  banner  to  where  the  pressure  was  most  des¬ 
perate,  and  threshed  into  the  fight,  laying  about  him 
with  a  long  two-handed  sword,  slaying  men  to  right 
and  to  left,  but  still  shouting  his  Viking  battle-song. 

In  the  desperate  hand-to-hand  fighting  many  were 
being  struck  down  on  both  sides,  and  few  of  those  who 
feU  on  that  field  ever  rose  again,  for  where  long  sword 
or  heavy  axe  struck  home  hard  enough  to  bring  a  man 
down,  it  was  hard  enough  to  shear  through  flesh  and 
bone,  and  the  wounded  man  died  forthwith,  or  bled, 
or  was  trampled,  to  death. 

Strive  as  they  would,  recklessly  as  they  fought,  the 
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English  could  not  break  that  stubborn  wall  of  spears, 
that  overlapped  and  locked  “  fortress  of  shields.”  King 
Harold  tried  stratagem,  giving  the  order  for  the  wedge 
to  turn  about  and  fight  a  way  clear  of  the  press.  As 
his  men  obeyed,  the  Norsemen  screamed  their  triumph, 
redoubhng  their  effort  and  battering  in  their  turn  to 
break  the  faces  of  the  wedge.  Back  and  back  went 
the  Enghsh,  but  without  drawing  clear,  because  the 
Norse,  thinking  them  driven  back  by  blows  and 
unable  to  withstand  their  onslaught,  pushed  the  harder 
after  them  and,  spreading  along  the  faces  of  the  wedge, 
left  gaps  here  and  there  in  their  sohd  rank. 

Then  Harold,  watching  closely,  saw  his  moment  had 
come.  Again  he  gave  his  orders,  and  thrusting  his 
way  into  the  front  place  again,  led  a  ferocious  assault 
against  the  loosened  ranks.  The  English  battle-cry 
ran  along  their  fines  again  :  “  Out,  out !  Holy  Cross  ! 
Charge  axes !  ” 

Crash,  the  wedge  smashed  in  again,  this  time  piercing 
the  fine,  hacking  and  hewing  and  trampling  deeper 
and  deeper  into  the  broken  mass.  Right  back  to  the 
banner  of  the  Desolater  drove  the  point  of  the  wedge. 
Harald  Hardrada  drew  back  to  gain  space  for  a  rush 
that  should  bring  him  and  his  own  chosen  skalds  into 
and  through  the  English  fine,  leaped  forward  swinging 
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up  the  big  two-handed  sword — and  at  the  instant  took 
one  of  the  few  Enghsh  arrows  full  in  the  throat. 

A  cry  of  despair  went  up  from  the  Northmen  who 
saw  their  leader  fall,  but  Tostig,  knowing  well  what 
would  be  his  fate  if  the  battle  went  against  him,  took 
command,  rallied  the  Northerners,  calling  on  them  to 
avenge  their  chief.  Before  the  fight  began  again,  a 
thane  from  King  Harold  thrust  his  way  near  to  Tostig, 
again  offering  quarter  and  pardon  to  all  who  yielded. 
At  this  moment  arrived  those  men  who  had  first  been 
sent  for  from  the  ships,  men  fully  armed  in  their  mail, 
but  panting  with  the  haste  they  had  made  to  share 
the  fight.  Tostig  refused  to  yield,  and  with  a  roar  of 
battle-cries  the  shields  and  weapons  clashed  together. 

Then  Tostig  fell,  and  again  the  shout  went  up,  and 
the  chief  who  had  guarded  the  standard  of  the  raven 
was  cut  down  and  brought  the  flag  down  with  him. 
The  Norse  fought  on,  desperately  and  despairingly, 
broken  and  faUing  fast  now,  but  yet  disdaining  to 
yield.  Few  of  Harald  Hardrada’s  best  and  most 
famous  chiefs  but  died  where  they  stood,  and  their 
leaderless  men,  scattered  in  groups,  fighting  back  to 
back,  ringed  about  by  the  Enghsh,  refused  the  quarter 
offered,  yielded  only  to  death,  were  beaten  down,  the 
dying  upon  the  dead  ;  until,  as  the  sun  set,  the  last 
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of  the  Norsemen  perished,  and  the  day,  the  battle, 
and  the  last  Viking  invasion  of  England  died  out 
together. 

There  was  left  one  deed  for  King  Harold  to  perform 
— to  oSer  death,  the  usual,  or  mercy,  the  unusual 
portion  of  the  vanquished  in  those  days,  to  the  remnant 
that  remained. 

The  boy  Olaf,  son  of  Harald  Hardrada,  left  with  the 
handful  of  men  that  guarded  the  ships  in  the  river, 
would  have  joined  the  reinforcements  that  hurried  at 
the  call  to  join  the  battle,  but  some  of  his  father’s  old 
councillors  and  chiefs  withheld  him  and  made  him 
wait  the  issue  with  them.  When  the  few  who  escaped 
bore  back  word  of  the  lost  fight,  of  the  destruction  of 
the  army,  the  death  of  Harald  Hardrada  and  Tostig, 
the  chiefs  made  a  hurried  attempt  to  weigh  and  sail 
down-stream.  But  the  English  had  already  blocked 
their  way,  and  when  the  Norsemen  saw  this,  they 
drew  together,  hung  their  shields  about  then  ships’ 
sides,  and  made  ready  to  die  fighting  to  the  last  man. 

But  in  the  morning,  when  the  English  came,  they 
came  with  spears  trailing,  hafts  forward  and  points 
in  the  dust,  and  bearing  on  a  bier  the  body  of  Harald 
Hardrada  covered  with  a  cloth  of  gold.  To  Olaf  and 
his  chiefs  Harold  gave  a  message  that  they  were  free 
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to  take  the  body  of  their  dead  leader  to  be  buried  by 
the  hands  of  his  own  people  and  with  the  honours  it 
might  be  their  custom  to  give  to  their  bravest  dead, 
and  that  Olaf  might  take  what  ships  he  needed  for 
transport,  and  the  men  that  were  left  to  him,  and 
depart  to  his  own  country.  And  further,  Harold 
offered  to  Olaf  peace  and  friendship. 

Then  Olaf  and  his  chiefs,  astounded  at  such  honour 
for  the  dead  and  mercy  for  the  hving  where  they  had 
expected  nothing  more  than  they  themselves  had  so 
often  given — insults  to  the  dead,  massacre  for  the 
living — took  the  body  of  their  chief,  and  swore  friend¬ 
ship  to  King  Harold  and  an  oath  that  never  again 
would  the  desolating  raven  attempt  descent  on  the 
shores  of  England. 

And  so  ended  one  of  the  greatest  battles  of  the  Saxon 
kings.  There  was  one  greater  to  be  fought  on  Enghsh 
shores,  and  that  before  the  victors’  wounds  had  drawn 
together  or  their  bruises  healed.  King  Harold  was 
back  in  York,  resting  his  men  who  had  made  so  won¬ 
derful  a  march  and  fought  so  great  a  fight,  was  actually 
at  the  banquet  where  York  was  celebrating  the  victory, 
when  a  weary  messenger  arrived  and  brought  word  to 
Harold  that  another  invader  had  landed,  that  the 
Duke  William  of  Normandy  was  on  the  shores  of 
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England  with  a  vast  army,  was  burning  and  harrying 
the  country  round. 

Harold  gave  immediate  orders  to  arm  and  make 
ready  for  another  forced  march.  He  rose  from  the 
banquet  board  that  celebrated  his  victory  over  one 
invader,  to  march  to  his  defeat  and  death  at  the  hands 
of  another. 


HASTINGS 

{October  14,  1066) 

The  Norman  Conquest  is  generally  admitted  to  be 
the  most  important  event  in  the  destiny  of  that  mixture 
of  races  we  now  call  British.  The  Romans  called  the 
early  inhabitants  “  Britons,”  but  after  the  Romans  left 
the  country  was  invaded  and  overrun  by  the  Saxons, 
Angles,  and  Frisians  ;  then,  when  these  peoples  had 
more  or  less  settled  down,  the  Danish  attacks  and 
invasions  began  (about  a.d.  800).  And  although  King 
Alfred  drove  them  back  for  a  time,  the  Norsemen,  as 
we  have  just  seen,  continued  their  ravaging  of  the 
Enghsh  and  Scottish  coasts  right  up  to  the  year  of  the 
Norman  Conquest. 

The  Normans  were  a  proud,  powerful,  and  warhke 
race,  and  although  at  first  they  treated  England  as 
a  conquered  country  and  made  her  people  serfs  and 
slaves  and  underlings,  they  gradually  came  to  merge 
with  them,  and  in  time  to  become  one  with  them.  We 
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generally  regard  the  Normans  of  the  Conquest  as  being 
French,  but  actually  they  were  another  ofishoot  of 
those  Danes  and  Northerners  who  for  over  two  cen¬ 
turies  ravaged  the  coasts  of  England  and  of  all  the 
western  kingdoms  of  Europe.  About  a.d.  911,  Hrolf 
the  Northman  (afterwards  Duke  RoUo)  and  his  Scandi¬ 
navian  warriors  were  ceded  the  province  which  after¬ 
wards  became  Normandy,  settled  there,  became  one 
of  the  great  powers  of  that  day,  and  the  conquerors 
of  Anglo-Saxon  England. 

We  have  seen  how  Harold,  by  being  forced  to  march 
to  York  to  free  the  country  of  the  invaders  under 
Harald  Hardrada,  left  Duke  Wilham  of  Normandy  free 
to  land  his  huge  army  near  Hastings  without  opposi¬ 
tion  ;  and  when  Harold  marched  south  to  fight  another 
battle,  it  was  with  an  army  greatly  weakened  by  that 
desperate  fight  at  Stamfordbridge,  and  the  loss  of  some 
of  his  best  and  bravest  warriors.  Some  of  Harold’s 
g,(iyis0rg  pressed  him  to  wait  for  more  men  to  come  to 
his  army,  and  even  urged  him  to  retreat  to  London, 
burning  and  laying  waste  the  country  behind  him,  so 
that  the  Normans  would  have  nothing  to  five  on. 
Harold  refused,  saying  he  would  not  destroy  the 
country  it  was  his  duty  to  save,  and  that  he  would 
fight  the  Normans  then  and  there. 
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But  he  knew  the  greater  force  he  had  to  meet,  not 
only  greater  in  numbers,  but  in  equipment  and  armour 
and  weapons,  and  in  the  mass  of  maU-clad  knights 
and  cavalry  ;  so  he  took  what  advantage  he  could 
by  drawing  up  his  army  on  top  of  a  hill — the  hill  of 
Senlac — about  seven  miles  from  Hastings,  putting  up 
as  strong  a  barrier  as  he  could  of  stakes  and  bushes, 
and  digging  a  ditch  to  impede  the  cavalry.  He  went 
round  the  hne  of  battle  himself,  impressing  on  all  his 
men  that  each  must  stand  fast  in  his  own  place,  and 
pay  no  heed  to  other  parts  of  the  hne.  He  planted  his 
banner  on  the  face  of  the  sloping  MU,  and  gave  to  the 
men  of  London  the  station  round  it  that  was  theirs 
by  the  right  they  had  to  be  bodyguard  to  the  king  and 
his  banner  ;  the  men  of  Kent,  who  claimed  their  old 
right  to  strike  the  first  blow  on  a  field  where  their  king 
fought,  were  placed  in  the  front  line  to  meet  the  first 
onslaught. 

On  the  day  before  the  battle,  WUliam  sent  a  knight 
and  a  monk  with  a  message  to  Harold  and  a  choice  of 
three  things — to  resign  Ms  crown  without  fighting, 
when  he  would  be  allowed  to  retain  the  lands  north  of 
the  Humber ;  to  allow  the  Pope  to  arbitrate  between 
William  and  Harold  on  whose  was  the  right  to  the 
English  throne ;  or,  lastly,  to  come  and  fight  William 
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single-handed  and  let  the  two  armies  abide  by  the 
result. 

Harold  and  his  thanes  refused  all  three  offers, 
scorning  the  first,  refusing  any  authority  of  the  Pope 
to  possess  or  dispossess  them  of  their  king  and  kingdom, 
asserting  that  a  whole  people  were  not  to  be  disposed 
of  in  any  single  combat.  Then  the  monk  cursed 
Harold  and  all  who  fought  for  him,  saying  that  the 
Church  was  on  the  side  of  William,  and  the  Pope  had 
blessed  his  banner.  Offers  and  threats  ahke  failed 
to  move  the  Enghsh,  who  swore  to  drive  out  the 
Normans,  or  to  die. 

It  was  known  to  the  English  that  WiUiam  had  an 
enormous  army  with  him,  but,  even  knowing  this, 
they  and  Harold  were  staggered  by  the  sight  of  the 
three  great  columns  of  horse  and  foot  that  came  in 
sight  moving  to  the  attack  early  next  morning.  The 
Normans  were  in  particular  strong  in  cavalry,  in 
the  great  mass  of  mail-clad  men  and  horses,  and 
Harold  again  gave  warning  to  all  his  men  that 
they  were  to  stand  firm,  to  trust  in  the  strength 
of  their  wedge  formation,  neither  to  break  that 
in  yielding  ground  before  an  onslaught  nor  in 
following  up  any  retreat.  The  Normans  themselves 
afterwards  admitted  that  if  these  orders  had  been 
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strictly  obeyed,  the  battle  would  probably  have  gone 
differently. 

The  three  great  masses  which  came  against  the 
Enghsh  were  not  all  Norman,  but  were  from  other 
parts  of  France,  from  Italy,  and  Germany,  and  every 
part  that  had  heard  of  the  great  invasion  WiUiam 
planned  and  the  promises  he  had  made  of  land  and 
booty  to  those  who  helped  him  conquer  England.  A 
full  Hst  of  the  names  of  all  these  knights  was  written 
out  by  William’s  orders,  and  many  of  them  have  ever 
since  been  famous  in  the  annals  of  England  ;  and  for 
hundreds  of  years  after,  right  up  to  and  through  the 
last  great  war  we  fought,  the  descendants  of  those  who 
came  with  WUham  to  invade  and  conquer  the  land 
have  been  foremost  in  the  defence  of  that  same 
land. 

This  hst  of  Wilham’s  knights  and  captains,  and  the 
songs  and  writings  of  the  Normans,  give  us  the  names 
of  those  who  fought  for  him,  but  make  no  record  of 
the  names  of  the  men  who  fought  under  Harold.  And 
yet  the  Norman  chroniclers,  in  telling  the  brave  deeds 
of  their  own  named  heroes,  could  not  avoid  telhng  how 
with  equal  bravery  they  were  withstood. 

The  Normans  admit  that  there  were  three  of  them 
to  one  of  the  English,  and  one  of  their  own  writers 
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describes  tlie  magnificent  armour  and  arms  the  Nor¬ 
mans  bore  and  the  rude  weapons  of  the  Enghsh — the 
great  axes,  the  bills  and  pitchforks  and  even  stakes 
that  were  all  some  men  had. 

The  battle  opened  with  one  of  those  feats  of  chivalry 
and  knightly  combat  which  were  so  dear  to  the  heart 
of  the  Normans.  One  TaiUefer  (“  The  Cleaver  of 
Iron  ”),  famous  both  as  a  bard  and  a  warrior,  rode 
out  singing  of  knightly  deeds  and  champions,  and 
craved  a  boon  of  Wilham  that  he  might  be  allowed  to 
strike  the  first  blow  in  the  battle.  The  boon  was 
granted,  and  Taillefer  cantered  out  between  the  armies, 
singing  aloud,  tossing  his  ponderous  lance  in  the  air 
and  catching  it  as  it  feU,  crying  on  the  Enghsh  to 
send  out  a  champion  to  die  for  them.  The  chaUenge 
was  accepted,  and  one  of  Harold’s  men  rode  out  of  the 
ranks.  On  him  the  Norman  charged,  and  the  Enghsh- 
man,  httle  skiUed  in  such  jousts,  was  transfixed  by  the 
Norman’s  lance  and  killed.  Taillefer  circled,  drawing 
his  sword,  making  his  charger  curvet,  and  crying  his 
chaUenge.  Another  Englishman  rode  out,  but  feU 
too,  under  the  Norman’s  greater  skill  with  weapon  and 
shield.  Then  a  third  went  out,  and  when  the  Norman, 
covering  his  body  with  his  shield,  swung  up  his  sword 
to  strike,  the  EngUshman  swung  up  his  shield  to  take 
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the  blow,  and  struck  at  the  Norman’s  horse.  The 
shield  spht  under  the  Norman  blow,  but  the  horse 
went  down  under  the  Enghsh  axe,  and  before  the 
Norman  could  recover  balance  or  guard  he  too  was 
struck  down  and  died. 

Then  came  the  attack.  The  three  Norman  columns 
pressed  in,  that  of  the  Normans  led  by  William  in  the 
centre,  on  his  left  the  Bretons,  Poitevins,  and  Hansels, 
and  on  the  right  the  French  from  other  parts  and  the 
adventurers  and  mercenaries.  In  each  column  were 
arrays  of  archers,  heavy-armed  footmen  with  coats  of 
mail  and  helmets,  and  knights  in  full  array  of  chain- 
mail,  helmets  with  strong  nose-pieces,  kite-shaped 

shields,  lances  and  swords,  some  with  axe  or  mace  as 
well. 

The  archers  covered  the  advance  with  a  cloud  of 
arrows,  while  the  footmen  flung  in  against  the  breast¬ 
work  of  branches  and  stakes  and  the  living  “  shield- 
wall  behind  it,  and  strove  to  hack  down  the  barricade 
and  break  through  the  shields.  But  the  Enghsh  stood 
firm,  and  hewed  at  them  with  their  heavy  axes  and 
great  swords  and  keen  bill-hooks  until  the  attack 
reeled  back  leaving  the  ground  before  the  English  front 
covered  with  dead,  but  without  having  for  one  moment 
broken  the  line,  where  one  man  struck  down  was  re- 
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placed  by  another  almost  before  his  body  reached  the 
ground. 

Then  came  the  turn  of  the  horsemen,  knights 
whose  pride  and  boast  was  in  their  skill  with  arms, 
their  horsemanship,  their  reckless  courage.  They 
spurred  hard  up  the  hill,  the  arrows  streaming  over 
their  heads,  ratthng  on  the  Enghsh  shields  or  quivering 
in  wall  of  wood  or  flesh,  while  from  the  Enghsh  line 
flew  a  shower  of  javehns  in  reply.  But  these  Hght 
weapons  did  httle  to  affect  the  issue  of  the  charge,  and 
the  horsemen  surged  up  to  the  barricade  and  forced 
their  horses  to  attempts  to  break  through  or  jump  it, 
while  they  thrust  with  their  lances  or  swept  flerce 
sword  blows  at  the  Enghshmen. 

But  bill-hook  and  axe  and  shield  were  too  much  for 
all  the  Normans’  skill  and  courage.  The  Enghsh  hne 
stood  Arm  and  beat  back  every  rush.  Again  and  again 
the  three  columns  crashed  in  against  the  hne,  shouting 
the  Norman  battle-cry,  “  God  aid  !  God  aid  !  ”  while 
the  Enghsh  answered  with  blows  and  cries  just  as 
fierce — “  Holy  Rood  !  Out,  out !  Holy  Cross !  ”  Both 
leaders  were  conspicuous  in  the  fighting,  Wilham  having 
his  horse  killed  under  him  and  his  helmet  dinted  in 
by  a  blow,  Harold  with  his  great  axe  cleaving  iron 
shield,  chain-mail,  and  hauberk  of  tempered  steel. 
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After  repeated  efforts,  the  Normans  were  forced  to 
draw  back,  and  the  Bretons  retiring  in  some  disorder 
caught  a  word  of  panic  that  the  Duke  William  was 
killed.  From  hp  to  hp  the  cry  ran,  and  the  disorder 
grew  worse ;  the  Enghsh  on  that  flank  saw  it,  and  could 
not  refrain  from  breaking  out  of  their  ranks,  following 
and  cutting  down  some  of  those  who  ran.  William 
heard  the  cry  of  his  death,  sprang  to  another  horse  and 
rode  fiercely  amongst  the  yielding  ranks,  throwing 
back  the  helmet  off  his  head,  crying  coward  on  those 
who  bore  back,  calhng  to  them  to  look  on  him  and  see 
him  ahve,  and  promising  them  a  worse  death  at  his 
hands  if  they  fled  than  they  could  meet  at  the  weapons 
of  the  Enghsh. 

His  energy  and  his  wrath  rallied  the  fugitives,  who 
turned  on  the  pursuing  Enghsh,  while  at  the  same  time 
a  body  of  horse  charged  down  on  them.  Then  those 
who  had  left  their  places  paid  dear  for  their  disobedience 
of  Harold’s  orders.  A  few  managed  to  hold  together 
and  fight  their  way  back  to  their  own  ranks,  but  most 
of  them  were  cut  down  and  kiUed. 

After  a  pause,  the  Duke  led  another  attack  of  his 
own  knights  and  nobles  against  the  centre,  where 
Harold  s  banners  floated,  the  Wessex  dragon,  and  the 
Fighting  Man  ”  that  was  Harold’s  own  standard. 
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Earl  Gurth,  brother  of  Harold,  flung  a  javelin  which 
killed  the  Duke’s  horse  and  left  him  afoot  a  second 
time.  He  sprang  to  another  horse  and  led  another 
charge.  Some  of  the  charging  horsemen,  beaten  back 
from  the  barricade,  were  drawing  off  with  disordered 
ranks,  and,  before  a  short  rush  of  the  English,  were 
hurled  back  and  into  a  bush-concealed  ravine.  Many 
died  there,  and  their  weltering  fall  and  the  confusion 
amongst  those  who  tried  to  ride  clear  of  the  trap  while 
yet  hotly  pressed  by  the  Enghsh,  frightened  the 
Norman  camp  followers  and  baggage  men  who  were 
watching  from  a  distant  hill.  They  were  beginning  to 
withdraw  in  panic,  when  the  Bishop  Odo,  WiUiam’s 
brother,  rode  in  amongst  them,  ehased  them  back  to 
their  places,  and  then  galloped  down  into  the  battle. 
He  had  a  helmet  on,  and  rode  a  white  horse,  and 
carried  a  heavy  mace,  and  has  the  credit  of  using  it 
well  that  day. 

It  was  about  now  that  the  Norman  archers,  finding 
their  arrows  breaking  against  the  shields  or  sticking 
in  the  pahsades,  began  to  shoot  into  the  air  so  that 
their  shafts  dropped  whisthng  downward  on  the  heads 
of  the  defenders  inside  the  barricade,  wounding  many, 
and  one  chance  but  fatal  arrow  striking  Harold  over 
the  eye  and  putting  it  out.  He  was  not  immediately 
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killed,  but  it  is  certain  that  he  was  put  out  of  effective 
action  and  leadership,  because  otherwise  we  may  well 
suppose  he  would  have  stopped  the  English  from  falling 
into  the  trap  the  Normans  set  for  them — the  same  trap 
which  Harold  himself  had  so  successfully  sprung  upon 
the  Norsemen  at  Stamfordb ridge. 

A  body  of  horse  and  foot  was  ordered  to  charge  the 
barricade,  and  after  fighting  a  httle,  to  withdraw  in 
pretended  disorder.  The  plan  succeeded.  The  Nor¬ 
mans  fell  back,  and  some  of  the  English,  crying  out 
that  they  ran,  pressed  after  them.  Still  the  Normans 
retreated,  pretending  to  fight  a  little,  but  falhng  farther 
and  farther  back,  with  the  English  redoubling  their 
pressure  and  others  running  out  from  the  barricades 
to  force  the  retreat  into  a  rout. 

At  last  the  Normans  turned.  The  rallying  shout 
arose,  “  God’s  aid  !  God’s  aid  !  ”  Their  horsemen 
charged  down  upon  the  scattered  Enghsh,  while  an¬ 
other  rush  was  made  on  the  barricade.  The  battle 
spread  now  over  the  plain  below  the  hill,  savage  no¬ 
quarter  fighting,  sword  and  lance  against  battle-axe 
and  bill.  An  Enghsh  knight  wielding  an  axe  “  with 
blade  a  fuU  foot  long  ”  rallied  a  hundred  Enghsh,  and 
did  great  execution.  A  Norman  knight  charged  upon 
him  with  couched  lance,  just  as  the  Enghshman  parried 
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the  stroke  of  a  Norman  and  struck  a  glancing  blow 
that  beat  the  rider  down,  swept  shearing  on  clean 
through  the  horse’s  neck,  and  struck  the  ground.  Be¬ 
fore  he  could  recover,  the  charging  lance  caught  bim 
and  pierced  him  through. 

Another  Enghshman,  armed  with  an  axe,  and  with 
head  covered  by  a  wooden  helmet,  was  attacked  by 
a  charging  horseman  whose  blow  twisted  the  helmet 
aside.  As  the  Enghshman  raised  his  hand  to  straighten 
it,  a  Frenchman  slashed  at  him,  severing  his  hand, 
which  fell,  grasping  the  axe-handle,  to  the  ground. 
A  Frenchman  stooped  to  lift  the  trophy,  when  another 
Enghsh  axe  fell  on  his  back,  cleaving  through  mail 
and  bone  and  flesh  “  so  that  his  entrails  and  lungs 
gushed  out.”  Those  English  who  fought  without 
shields,  and  with  heavy  bill  and  axe  which  needed  two 
hands  to  wield  against  the  armour,  gave  great  blows 
that  neither  chain  nor  steel  helmet  could  withstand ; 
but,  hfting  both  arms  to  their  blows,  they  exposed 
their  bodies,  and,  in  such  open  combat  as  raged  over 
the  plain,  were  at  so  great  disadvantage  in  the  duelling 
that  many  of  them  were  killed. 

Those  of  the  Enghsh  who  could  fall  back  towards 
the  lines  did  so,  the  Normans  charging  their  horses 
through  them,  and  killing  many.  The  lines  about 
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Harold’s  standard  were  pierced,  and  here  again  the 
fighting  broke  into  tangled  masses  of  Normans  and 
English.  Wilham  led  the  attacks,  was  nearly  brought 
down  by  the  blow  of  an  axe  upon  his  helmet,  but 
braced  himself  in  his  stirrups  and  recovered. 

The  fighting  had  now  swayed  back  to  the  very  foot 
of  Harold’s  standard,  where,  according  to  one  of  the 
Norman  writers  who  was  in  the  battle  and  wrote  fully 
of  it,  Harold  himself  still  stood  as  best  he  could  with 
his  one  eye  gone,  and  by  his  side  his  brother  Gurth 
fought  to  defend  him.  Wilham  himself  brought  down 
Gurth,  and  some  other  struck  Harold  over  the  helmet, 
beating  him  to  the  ground,  where  another  knight 
struck  again  as  he  strove  to  recover  himself,  and  cut 
him  down. 

Harold’s  standard  was  torn  down,  and  the  English, 
who  could  see  it  no  longer  waving  in  its  place,  knew 
that  the  day  had  httle  hope  left  for  them.  But  they 
fought  on  bitterly,  taking  no  quarter  nor  giving  it, 
standing  their  ground  and  dying  where  they  stood, 
until  darkness  fell,  and  the  fighting  stopped  when 
neither  could  see  which  was  friend  or  foe  and  only 
knew  by  the  other’s  speech. 

Those  of  the  English  who  could  escape  in  the  dark¬ 
ness  did  so,  but  there  was  no  rout  and  no  panic-stricken 
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flight.  There  was  even  a  rally  against  a  band  of 
Normans  who  tried  to  pursue,  but  were  cut  off,  and 
killed,  in  the  forest  behind  the  Enghsh  position.  But 
Harold  was  dead,  and  so  were  his  two  brothers,  and 
the  Enghsh  had  no  great  leaders  left  to  gather  and 
guide  them,  so  that  no  further  battle  was  offered  to 
the  Duke  Wilham.  It  is  true  there  were  many  other 
fights  before  ah  England  yielded,  but  none  of  any 
consequence  until  after  he  was  crowned  king  and  he 
could  prove  the  title  he  gained  that  day  of  “  Wilham 
the  Conqueror.” 

On  the  hiU  of  Senlac  died  that  day  one  fuh  fourth 
of  the  Norman  60,000,  and  round  Harold’s  trampled 
standard  perished  the  finest  flower  of  England’s 
valour. 

Some  say  that  Harold’s  body  was  buried  by  Wil- 
ham’s  orders  in  an  unhallowed  grave  on  the  shore, 
others  that  it  was  brought  to  reverent  burial  in  Waltham 
Abbey.  But  he  had  a  nobler  monument  than  either  of 
these  graves,  although  one  not  intended  to  be  reared  to 
him.  Wilham  on  the  night  of  the  battle  had  a  space 
cleared  where  Harold’s  standard  had  stood,  a  tent  set 
up,  supper  cooked,  and  served,  and  eaten  there,  amidst 
the  piles  of  the  dead  and  the  dying.  Wilham  made  a 
vow  then  to  build  a  great  abbey  on  the  spot  to  com- 
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memorate  his  victory,  and  the  ruins  of  Battle  Abbey 
stand  on  Senlac  Hill  to-day  to  tell  how  he  kept  his 
vow. 

But  the  ruins  make  a  monument  to  noble  vanquished 
as  well  as  bold  victor,  and  the  crumbhng,  weed-grown 
stones  of  the  altar  mark  the  exact  spot  where  Harold’s 
standard  floated,  where  Harold  died,  and  where  his 
England  died  with  him — to  be  reborn  again,  long 
years  later,  as  the  new,  the  greater  England  and 
Britain  which  sprang  from  the  fusion  of  the  conquer¬ 
ing  and  conquered  races  and  the  strength  each  gave 
to  each. 


DAMME 


(1213) 

For  some  strange  reason  many  of  our  history  books 
pass  lightly  over,  or  even  ignore,  the  Battle  of  Damme, 
fought  between  the  Enghsh  and  French  fleets  at  the 
port  of  Damme,  near  Bruges,  in  1213. 

The  records  of  the  battle  may  be  scanty  and  hard  to 
come  by,  but  the  event  is  too  important  in  the  destiny 
of  our  people  to  be  left  out  of  such  a  book  as  this — 
important  for  two  reasons,  the  first  that  the  battle 
marked  a  turning-point  in  our  methods  of  war,  and 
began  a  pohcy  in  it  which  has  been  followed  with 
remarkable  success  ever  since,  our  pohcy  of  sea  power, 
of  making  our  navy  the  first  fine  of  our  defence,  of 
destroying  an  invasion  before  it  reached  our  shores  ; 
the  second,  that  it  led  indirectly,  if  not  directly,  to  the 
revolt  of  the  barons  against  King  John,  and  the  signing 
two  years  later,  in  1215,  of  Magna  Charta,  the  first 
declaration  of  the  people’s  liberty  and  establishment 
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of  the  principle  that  a  king  could  no  longer  make  war 
when  and  where  he  chose  without  the  consent,  or 
against  the  will,  of  his  subjects. 

In  1213  England  was  suSering  under  the  tyrannous 
and  shameless  rule  of  King  John,  had  been  humiliated 
by  being  stripped  of  Normandy,  and  because  of  a 
quarrel  between  King  John  and  the  Pope  had  been 
spiritually  terrorized  by  an  interdict  of  the  Pope — a 
form  of  punishment  which  may  seem  vague  and  shadowy 
to  us  to-day,  but  at  that  time  was  something  very  real 
and  terrible.  The  churches  were  closed,  no  masses  were 
said,  and  the  sacraments  were  intermitted,  marriage 
could  only  be  celebrated  outside  the  church  door,  with 
many  trembling  doubts  as  to  the  lawful  standing  of 
husband  and  wife,  the  legahty  of  the  children  and  in¬ 
heritance  of  such  a  union,  the  dead  were  buried  in 
unconsecrated  ground  without  a  prayer,  the  Living 
shivered  under  a  curse. 

King  John  defied  the  curse,  and  retorted  by  exihng 
the  bishops  and  confiscating  the  properties  of  the 
churches  ;  but  even  he  wa^  forced  to  take  alarm  at  a 
new  menace  that  threatened  to  assail  the  bodies  as 
well  as  the  souls  of  himself  and  his  people.  Phihp  of 
France  thought  the  opportunity  too  good  to  be  missed, 
and,  having  secured  the  approval  of  the  Pope,  set 
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about  great  preparations  for  the  gathering  of  a  huge 
army  and  a  fleet  to  carry  them  over  to  invade  England, 
and  make  such  another  conquest  of  England  as  William 
the  Conqueror  had  made  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years  before. 

John  had  kept  the  powerful  barons  in  subjection 
with  the  aid  of  hired  mercenaries,  who  were  always 
ready  to  do  his  bidding,  by  wringing  taxes  out  of  the 
people  to  pay  this  foreign  soldiery,  and  by  playing  off 
the  jealousies  and  fears  of  one  noble  against  another. 
He  was  able  to  gather  an  army  now  to  resist  the  in¬ 
vasion  of  the  French,  but  he  knew  well  that  he  could 
trust  none  of  the  nobles  and  their  retainers  that  he 
had  ordered  into  the  field,  and  in  fact  suspected  that 
the  barons  had  privately  extended  an  invitation  to 
Phihp  to  come  over  and  take  the  throne.  King  John 
therefore  submitted  to  the  Pope,  took  an  oath  of  fealty 
to  him,  and  agreed  to  pay  a  yearly  sum  to  the  pontiff. 

Phihp  of  France  was  ordered  to  stay  his  hand  for 
the  moment ;  but  beheving  perhaps  that  John  wa^ 
httle  likely  to  keep  his  bargain,  or  counting  his  ex¬ 
pedition  only  postponed,  he  kept  his  army  and  fleet 
together  and  began  to  occupy  them  with  a  war  against 
the  Count  of  Flanders,  who  had  refused  to  join  him  in 
the  preparations  to  invade  England. 
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It  was  now  that  the  tyrant  John,  one  of  the  meanest, 
most  ignoble,  and  cowardly  kings  that  ever  ruled 
England,  took  a  step  which  laid  the  foundations  of  our 
sea  power  and  set  the  example  that  was  to  be  so  greatly 
followed  and  improved  upon  by  Blake  and  Benbow, 
Drake  and  Nelson. 

Phihp  had  gathered  a  fleet  of  over  1,500  sail — ships 
which,  after  the  fashion  of  that  day  and  many  days  to 
follow,  were  no  more  than  transports  for  soldiers — and 
these  were  lying  in  the  harbour  of  Damme  and  other 
ports,  surrounded  by  an  army  of  about  60,000  men. 
Against  these  King  John  dispatched  a  fleet  of  500 
vessels  under  his  brother,  William  of  the  Long  Sword, 
Earl  of  Salisbury. 

The  vessels  of  that  day  had  remained  in  many  ways 
the  same  as  the  long-ships  of  the  Vikings,  or  even  the 
war-galleys  of  the  Romans.  They  had  high  curved 
prows  and  sterns,  most  of  the  masts  were  in  one  piece, 
the  sail  was  a  large  square  canvas  hung  from  a  yard 
across  the  mast,  the  shields  of  the  fighters  were  ranged 
round  the  gunwales,  long  sweeps  were  used  to  aid  or 
take  the  place  of  sails  in  light  or  unfavourable  winds. 
The  main  difference  was  that  above  the  sails  were 
built  round  “  tops  ”  to  hold  archers  and  crossbowmen. 

William  of  the  Long  Sword  made  for  Damme,  and 
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there  found  hundreds  of  vessels  lying  at  anchor  or 
moored  in  the  inner  harbour.  He  attacked  the  outer 
ships  first,  finding  many  of  their  fighting  crews  ashore, 
and  quickly  took  300  to  400  of  them.  These  were 
looted  of  all  the  stores  or  anything  of  value  they 
carried,  some  were  made  prizes,  and  the  others  were 
fired. 

The  EngHsh  then  took  to  their  boats  and  pressed 
on  into  the  inner  harbour ;  but  by  this  time  the  soldiers 
and  kmghts  who  had  been  camped  round  the  town, 
taking  alarm  at  the  red  glare  of  the  blazing  ships  and 
the  flight  of  the  crews  to  their  protection,  donned 
arms  and  armour  and  hurried  to  the  harbour. 

The  Enghsh,  firm  footed  now  on  the  close-packed 
ships  in  the  harbour,  not  only  drove  off  the  crews  and 
soldiers  on  board,  but  sent  parties  ashore  on  both 
banks  and  pressed  the  fight  there.  It  could  hardly 
be  called  a  naval  engagement,  because  even  where  the 
fighting  was  across  the  decks  of  the  ships  they  were 
moored  so  close  that  it  was  hke  a  fight  on  firm  land, 
and  axe,  dirk,  and  sword  rang  on  shield,  and  helmet, 
and  mail,  the  archers  and  crossbowmen  sped  their 
arrows  and  bolts,  as  happened  in  any  land  fight,  and 
just  as  was  happening  along  the  quays. 

The  enemy  were  completely  driven  from  their  ships 
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at  Damme,  and  it  was  only  when  the  English  tried  to 
follow  up  their  success  by  marching  on  to  Bruges  that 
they  found  themselves  getting  the  worst  of  it  and  were 
forced  to  withdraw  to  Damme. 

But  the  object  of  their  attack  was  accomphshed. 
All  the  best  and  biggest  ships  were  captured,  burnt, 
sunk,  or  damaged,  and  the  town  of  Damme  was  set 
on  fire  and  probably  completed  the  destruction  of 
many  boats  that  were  left.  The  destruction  was  so 
great  that  Philip,  afraid  to  leave  his  ships  in  other 
ports  open  to  a  similar  attack,  and  forced  to  abandon 
his  intention  of  invasion,  set  fire  to  the  rest  of  his 
ships  and  marched  his  army  oS. 

For  the  first  time  an  invasion  of  England  was  pre¬ 
vented  by  the  destruction  of  a  fleet  before  it  could 
touch  our  shores,  and  over  and  over  again  since  that 
Battle  of  Damme,  in  1213,  the  same  plan  has  been 
followed  with  complete  success.  Up  to  now  England 
had  waited  an  invader  on  shore  and  tried  to  drive  him 
off,  and  for  over  a  thousand  years  from  that  first 
invasion  of  the  Romans  had  been  ravaged,  harried, 
and  conquered  by  power  after  power,  race  after  race. 
At,  and  ever  since,  Damme,  foreign  conquest  of  Eng¬ 
land  was  nipped  in  the  bud  by  destroying  the  ships 
needed  to  carry  or  protect  the  sea-crossing  invaders. 
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Damme  had  another  immediate  effect  on  the  fortunes 
of  England.  King  John  was  so  elated  by  the  success 
that  he  sent  another  army  over  to  the  Continent  against 
the  King  of  France,  and  opened  another  campaign 
there  to  recover  his  lost  rights.  But  at  Bouvines,  near 
mie,  William  of  the  Long  Sword  and  John’s  alhes 
of  Flanders,  Lorraine,  and  Brabant,  at  the  head  of 
120,000  men,  were  defeated  and  cut  to  pieces.  Eng¬ 
land  groaned  over  such  loss  in  so  unpopular  and  useless 
a  war,  and  John,  driven  to  fury  by  this  and  by  such 
a  crushing  defeat,  loosed  his  foreign  mercenaries  on 
the  land  and  redoubled  his  tyranny  and  cruelty. 

It  was  this  that  at  last  goaded  the  barons  into 
dropping  their  rivalries,  uniting  against  John,  and 
forcing  him  at  Runnymede,  in  1216,  to  sign  the  Great 
Charter  of  England’s  hberty. 

England  was  no  longer  Norman  and  Saxon,  a  people 
divided  against  itself.  John,  by  futile  Continental 
wars,  had  lost  to  the  descendants  of  Wilham  the 
Conqueror’s  host  their  castles  and  estates  in  France. 
Their  only  homes  and  hopes  were  now  in  England, 
their  people  were  no  longer  Saxon  or  Angle  or  Dane  or 
Norman,  but  fellow-Enghshmen. 

The  Battle  of  Damme,  in  1213,  ended  the  long  age 
of  conquest  by  foreigners  and  began  a  new  era  of 
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England’s  wars ;  Damme,  and  after  Damme  Bou- 
vines,  brought  about  “  the  first  aUiance  of  all  classes 
in  the  kingdom  ”  and  the  Great  Charter  in  1215  which 
ended  the  power  of  England’s  kings  to  use  the  war 
strength  of  the  nation  for  private  aims  and  ambitions. 


BANNOCKBURN 


{June  24,  1314) 

Scotland  has  two  great  national  heroes — William 
Wallace  and  Robert  the  Bruce — and  both  gained  their 
eminence  because  it  was  their  resistance  to  the  Enghsh 
King  Edwards  that  preserved  for  Scotland  her  cher¬ 
ished  freedom.  The  struggles  of  Wallace  ended  in 
his  capture  and  his  execution  with  all  the  barbarous 
brutahties  of  that  time,  but  it  was  he  who  roused 
Scotland  against  the  attempt  to  make  her  a  vassal 
state  of  England;  and  although  he  himself  fought 
most  of  his  battles  with  only  part  of  Scottish  strength, 
and  lacking  the  aid  of  the  fighting  clans  of  the  High¬ 
lands,  he  undoubtedly  brought  them  to  see  that  they 
also  must  join  with  the  Lowlands  to  fight  as  a  united 
Scotland. 

Wallace  won  a  tremendous  victory  at  Stirling  Bridge 
in  1297,  but  was  disastrously  defeated  in  the  following 
year  and  for  the  next  dozen  years  the  Lowlands  were 
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overrun,  castles  and  towns  taken  and  garrisoned  by 
Edward,  and  the  struggling  attempts  of  the  Scots  to 
regain  independence  were  stamped  out  with  the  most 
savage  ferocity. 

Edward  I.  was  the  bitter  oppressor  of  Scotland,  and 
when  he  died  at  the  head  of  another  army  marching 
to  inflict  more  punishment  on  the  Scots,  he  ordered 
that  his  son  should  continue  his  efforts  to  stamp  out 
“  rebelhon,”  and  left  instructions  that  his  bones  should 
be  carried  at  the  head  of  the  Enghsh  army  against  the 
Scots.  His  son,  Edward  II.,  left  Scotland  alone  for  a 
time  to  pursue  a  war  in  France,  but  the  activities  of 
Robert  the  Bruce  and  the  series  of  successes  he  gained 
against  the  armies  and  garrisons  under  Edward’s  com¬ 
manders  at  length  forced  the  Enghsh  king  to  turn 
from  France,  gather  such  an  army,  and  begin  such  a 
campaign  as  would  for  ever  crush  out  any  resistance 
to  the  sole  authority  of  the  Enghsh  throne. 

The  historians  are  not  at  ah  in  agreement  on  the 
story  of  Bannockburn,  and  there  are  at  least  three 
accounts  which  vary  considerably,  two  of  them  very 
widely.  The  hrst  point  of  doubt  is  in  the  strength 
of  the  opposing  forces.  It  was  for  long  accepted, 
and  to  a  good  many  is  not  even  yet  entirely  discredited, 
that  the  Enghsh  army  which  marched  in  the  spring  of 
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1314  consisted  of  100,000  men,  and  another  force,  so 
large  as  to  be  almost  another  army,  of  Welsh  and  Irish 
followers  and  auxiliaries.  Whatever  the  numbers, 
however,  it  is  certain  that  the  leaders  and  soldiers  were 
not  only  Enghsh  but  included  numbers  of  foreign  troops 
from  Gascony,  Flanders  and  Aquitaine,  Languedoc 
and  Poitou.  In  the  English  ranks  was  a  strong  body 
of  those  terrible  archers  whose  skill  was  already  be¬ 
coming  the  dread  of  their  enemies.  Edward  also  had 
a  large  proportion  of  cavalry,  many  of  them  sheathed 
in  complete  mail  on  horse  and  rider. 

According  to  the  same  historians,  Robert  the  Bruce 
had  with  him  less  than  30,000  men,  and  according  to 
all  accounts  he  was  weak  in  cavalry  or  mailed  men, 
because  the  country,  impoverished  by  years  of  war,  had 
not  the  means  to  make  or  purchase  such  arms  and 
accoutrements  as  had  the  Enghsh. 

Other,  and  later,  counts  of  the  opposing  forces  put 
them  much  lower,  the  English  king,  it  is  said,  having 
only  20,000  and  the  Scottish  6,000.  Ah  versions  agree 
that  Edward  had  by  far  the  larger  number,  and  the 
very  much  better  armed,  especially  in  cavalry  and 
mailed  men. 

The  full  armour  of  those  days  consisted  of  a  huge 
helmet  resting  on  the  shoulders,  or  smaller  helmet 
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resting  on  the  head,  and  with  chain-mail  covering  to 
neck,  sides  of  face,  and  throat,  coat  of  linked  chain- 
mail,  with  or  without  plates  on  shoulders  and  elbows, 
leg  and  foot  covering  of  chain,  also  with  plates  some¬ 
times  on  the  knees.  The  “  latest  fashion  ”  was 
beginmng  to  be  the  addition  of  overlapping  plates 
which  in  time  became  the  complete  suit  of  plate 
armour.  A  shield  was  also  carried,  and  heavy  lance, 
and  sword  or  axe  or  mace  or  pointed  hammer.  The 
horse  was  protected  by  a  head  and  face  piece,  neck 
plates  jointed  or  of  chain-mad,  and  usually  chain-mail 
fitted  over  the  chest,  back,  and  sides.  The  rider  wore 
a  surcoat,  a  sort  of  sleeveless  shirt  gorgeously  painted 
or  embroidered  with  the  owner’s  family  arms  and 
honours.  The  horse  was  sometimes  draped  with  a 
cloth  similarly  decorated. 

The  infantrymen  wore  metal  caps,  either  round  or 
pointed,  and  if  possible  chain-mail  coats.  Their  main 
weapon  was  the  long  spear,  and  sometimes  shield  and 
sword  or  axe.  There  were  archers,  but  comparatively 
few  crossbowmen.  The  archers  had  to  depend  on  the 
other  arms — the  spearmen  or  horse — for  protection 
against  close-quarter  fighting. 

Edward  Bruce,  brother  of  Robert,  was  besieging 
Stirhng  Castle,  and  when  King  Edward  marched 
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from  Edinburgh  to  raise  the  siege,  Robert  placed 
his  army  in  the  way,  posting  them  on  the  field  of 
Bannockburn. 

Now  for  the  first  time  the  Highland  chiefs  and  clans 
were  gathered  in  strength  in  fine  of  battle  with  the 
Lowlanders.  The  Earl  of  Sutherland,  Macdonald 
(Lord  of  the  Isles),  Grant  of  Grant,  Campbell  of  Argyle, 
Simon  Fraser  (ancestor  of  the  Lovats),  Mackay,  Mac- 
pherson,  Macgregor,  Mackenzie,  Ross,  and  Cameron 
and  others  to  a  total  of  twenty-one  chiefs  led  their 
clans,  but  this  time  against  the  enemy  of  Scotland  and 
not  of  their  own  clan  or  Highlands.  It  is  curious  to 
note,  especially  remembering  the  pohtical  changes,  the 
violence  of  dispossessings  and  destroyings  in  those 
and  later  stormy  times,  that  of  the  twenty-one  High¬ 
land  chiefs  at  Bannockburn  the  heirs  of  eighteen  stiU 
hold  their  titles  and  estates. 

Robert  the  Bruce  posted  his  array  with  special 
thought  for  his  weakness  in  cavalry  and  the  strength 
of  the  enemy  in  that  arm.  His  force  was  divided  into 
four  columns,  he  himself  leading  the  reserve  ready  to 
assist  any  hard-pressed  point,  his  brother  commanding 
the  right,  the  left  led  by  the  Douglas  and  the  young 
Steward  of  Scotland,  the  centre  by  the  veteran  Earl 
of  Moray. 
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A  patch  of  soft  boggy  ground  guarded  one  wing, 
and  on  part  of  the  front  pits  were  dug  about  three  feet 
deep  and  with  a  stake  in  each — a  scheme  suggested  by 
Sir  Malcolm  Drummond,  in  memory  of  which  his 
family  stiU  have  armorial  supporters  standing  on 
ground  studded  with  spikes,  and  the  motto,  “  Gang 
warily.”  The  Scots  marched  to  their  posts  to  the 
heartening  strains  of  their  pipes  and  drums,  playing 
the  air  of  “  The  Bruce’s  Address,”  and  that  other  to 
which  Burns’s  “  Scots  Wha  Hae  ”  is  now  sung. 

On  the  morning  of  the  battle  the  Bruce  issued  a 
proclamation  that  if  any  man  wished  to  depart  he 
might  do  so,  and  that  only  those  should  stay  who  were 
prepared  to  stand  their  ground  and  die.  Not  one 
man  went. 

When  the  great  array  of  Enghsh  came  near  enough 
for  Edward  to  see  the  Scots  clearly,  he  found  their 
whole  army  on  their  knees.  He  turned  triumphantly 
to  some  who  had  been  advising  a  feigned  retreat  to 
draw  the  Scots  from  their  position.  “  See,”  he  cried, 

already  they  crave  merey.”  One  of  the  few  traitor 
Scots  who  served  the  Enghsh  king  that  day  answered 
grimly,  “  Yes,  sire,  but  they  crave  mercy  of  Heaven 
only.  And  on  that  field  where  they  kneel  they  will 
win  or  die.” 
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The  Scots  were  holding  a  service  of  prayer,  taken  by 
the  old  and  bhnd  Abbot  of  Inchalfray,  who  was  led 
along  the  ranks  before  the  kneeling  soldiers,  bestowing 
his  benediction  on  them. 

The  army  of  Edward  was  rolling  Mke  a  great  sea 


-English  Horse  making  for  Stirling 

pSt.  Ninian  s  village  r-^‘ Burn  ”  or  brook  and  marsh 


Bannockbubn. 

The  English,  led  by  Edward  II.,  approaching  the  Scots  drawn  up 
fronting  the  Bannock  “  burn  ”  under  Robert  the  Bruce. 


towards  the  Scottish  position,  arms  and  armour  ghnt- 
ing,  gorgeous  banners  and  embroidered  surcoats  flutter¬ 
ing  and  glovsdng,  when  suddenly  Bruce  noticed  a  cloud 
of  dust  moving  rapidly  along  the  road  leading  from 
their  wing  past  the  Scottish  left  in  the  direction  of 
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Stirling.  It  was  a  body  of  borse  dispatched  to  the 
relief  of  Stirling  Castle,  and  Bruce,  quickly  guessing  its 
aim,  turned  with  an  exclamation  to  the  old  but  hardy 
fighter,  Randolph,  Earl  of  Moray,  who  was  with  him. 

“  See,  Randolph,  yonder  goes  a  rose  escaped  from 
your  chaplet.” 

But  Randolph  set  about  gathering  this  fallen  rose, 
and  with  a  detachment  of  footmen  hurried  to  intercept 
the  fine  of  the  horse.  As  he  drew  near  to  their  path, 
the  Enghsh  wheeled  and  charged  like  a  thunderbolt  on 
the  Scots.  Randolph  hurriedly  fiung  his  men  into  a 
solid  column  and  took  the  charge  on  its  spear-points, 
shattering  the  first  charge  but  immediately  finding 
himself  assailed  on  all  sides  by  vigorous  charges. 
Mailed  horsemen  were  at  that  time  held  to  be  supe¬ 
rior  to  the  finest  and  best-armed  foot,  and  back  in  the 
Scottish  fines  thousands  of  eyes  strained  towards  the 
whirling  dust-cloud  that  hid  the  combat.  Sir  James 
Douglas  hurried  to  Bruce  to  beg  for  permission  to 
go  to  the  help  of  his  comrade  Moray,  but  Bruce,  with 
one  eye  on  that  rolling  torrent  steadily  approaching 
his  front,  could  not  at  first  risk  weakening  his  main 
force  further,  or  disorganizing  his  arrangements. 
Douglas,  however,  was  so  insistent  in  his  pleading 
that  Bruce  at  last  gave  a  reluctant  consent,  and 
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Douglas  made  haste  to  lead  a  force  to  the  rescue. 
But  before  they  came  to  the  fight  they  saw  riderless 
horses,  and  then  riders,  galloping  out  of  the  dust- 
cloud,  and  signs  of  the  enemy  horse  being  beaten 
back  in  complete  confusion.  The  Douglas  halted  his 
men,  to  watch,  uninterfering,  the  conclusion  of  the 
fight.  “  Already  Moray  and  his  men  are  hke  to  defeat 
their  enemy,”  he  said.  “  I  would  not  lessen  their 
glory  now  by  seeking  to  share  it.” 

He  was  wise,  for  there  was  glory  and  fighting  enough 
and  to  spare  for  him  and  the  rest  of  the  Scots.  This 
separate  clash  was  a  first  stroke  in  the  battle,  and 
now  followed  another  even  more  dramatic.  Robert  the 
Bruce  was  out  in  front  of  the  ordered  ranks  watching 
the  approach  of  the  enemy,  riding  a  hght  hackney  to 
save  his  charger  for  the  heavier  work  to  come.  He 
was  in  armour,  wore  a  crown  on  his  head,  and  carried  a 
broad-bladed  battle-axe,  so  was  a  conspicuous  figure, 
and  in  an  exposed  position  which  suddenly  gave  to 
one  of  the  Enghsh  knights  the  idea  of  dishearten¬ 
ing  the  Scots  and  covering  himself  with  glory  at  a 
blow. 

This  knight.  Sir  Henry  de  Bohun,  was  iu  the  Enghsh 
van,  was  riding  a  heavy  war-horse,  and  was  completely 
sheathed  in  armour,  so  that  when  he  couched  his  lance 
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and  spurred  out  to  come  thundering  straight  down  on 
the  Bruce,  it  seemed  that  the  latter  had  no  hope  except 
in  immediate  flight. 

But  the  Scottish  king  turned  his  hackney  and  rode 
straight  out  to  meet  the  charge,  while  a  groan  of  dismay 
and  fear  for  the  consequences  rose  from  the  ranks 
behind  him.  It  seemed  hardly  possible  that  Bruce 
could  escape  being  flung  from  his  horse  and  killed, 
and  yet  he  did  more  than  escape  death.  When  the 
lance  was  almost  on  him,  he  whirled  his  hackney 
aside,  and  as  the  spear-point  flashed  past,  drove 
his  spurs  in  and  plunged  within  arm’s-length,  swing¬ 
ing  his  battle-axe  for  the  stroke.  It  feU  with  such 
aim  and  such  force  that  the  blade  clove  down 
through  steel  helmet  and  head,  hurled  the  knight 
from  his  saddle,  and  flung  him  dead  at  the  Bruce’s 
feet. 

One  can  imagine  the  roar  of  triumph  that  went  up 
from  the  Scottish  ranks,  and  the  tempest  of  shouts  of 
admiration  that  greeted  him  as  he  cantered  back  to 
the  hne.  There  were  some  who  reproached  him  for 
taking  such  a  risk.  “  I  have  broken  my  good  battle- 
axe,”  he  said,  ruefully  displaying  the  blade  shivered 
by  the  violence  of  his  stroke,  and  this  was  his  only 
comment  on  the  fight. 
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At  this  point  again  the  historians  differ  to  a  very 
marked  degree.  Some  of  them  describe  the  battle  as 
having  continued  the  same  day  and  the  English  as 
having  pressed  in  to  the  attack  immediately  after 
that  personal  combat  between  the  Bruce  and  de  Bohun, 
to  which  they  give  the  same  date— 24th  June— as  the 
main  battle. 

Other  historians  maintain  that  after  this  incident 
(which  they  say  occurred  with  that  other  of  the  clash 
between  Chfford  and  Moray,  on  23rd  June)  the  English 
withdrew  their  force  across  the  Bannock,  and  that 
during  the  night  they  moved  down  and  crossed  the 
stream  close  to  where  it  ran  into  the  Forth. 
In  the  morning  Bruce  found  the  Enghsh  host  in  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  angle  formed  by  the  Bannock  and  the 
Forth,  with  no  room  to  manoeuvre,  and  with  soft, 
marshy  ground  hindering  the  movements  of  their 
heavily  mail-clad  men.  Determined  to  take  advantage 
of  this  fix  in  which  the  Enghsh  found  themselves, 
Bruce  ordered  an  advance,  and  moved  down  from  his 
position  to  attack,  or  at  least,  by  threatening  an  attack, 
force  a  battle.  According  to  this  account,  the  Scots 
were  deprived  of  the  advantage  of  their  chosen  posi¬ 
tion,  and  of  the  protection  of  the  staked  pits  they 
had  dug  on  their  flank.  Yet  another  description  of 
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the  battle  agrees  with  the  withdrawal  of  the  English 
and  battle  next  day  in  the  new  position,  and  yet, 
somewhat  confusingly,  admits  the  havoc  caused  by 
these  pits. 

But  all  accounts  come  together  again  in  the  stories 
of  the  actual  fighting,  and  we  may,  therefore,  resume 
the  record  at  that  point  where  we  broke  off  for  the 
moment — at  the  point  where  the  English  host  was  set 
in  motion,  and  the  Scots,  drawn  up  in  three  bodies, 
with  a  fourth  behind  them  in  reserve,  waited,  or  moved 
to  meet  with  levelled  spears  the  shock  of  attack. 

The  English  right  rolled  on,  a  sofid  wall  of  mail-clad 
horsemen  meeting  a  no  less  solid  wall  of  spears.  Many 
a  stout  lance  and  spear  shivered  to  splinters  as  the 
two  walls  met,  but  although  some  of  the  Scots  were 
struck  down,  their  places  were  immediately  filled  ; 
but  the  Enghsh  riders  who  were  unhorsed  crashed  to 
the  ground  and  lay  there,  while  the  following  ranks 
were  thrown  into  disorder  by  the  maddened  horses 
rearing  and  plunging  back  from  the  stabbing  spears. 
The  centre  of  the  Scottish  line  met  the  next  crash,  but 
with  such  success  that  although  they  were  so  out¬ 
numbered  that  they  seemed  to  be  engulfed  in  the 
mass,  they  gradually  began  to  pierce  their  way  through 
it  and  press  it  back. 
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Now  the  Scottish  right  engaged,  and  the  whole  line 
was  receiving  charge  after  charge  of  the  Enghsh  horse, 
holding  their  ground  or  even  gaining  a  little,  and  main¬ 
taining  their  level  ranks  of  spears  unbroken.  But  the 
critical  moment  of  the  battle  came  when  the  swarm  of 
Enghsh  archers  drew  near,  and  a  storm  of  arrows  began 
to  hail  down  on  the  Scottish  hne,  making  deadly  gaps 
in  the  firm  ranks,  gaps  at  which  the  horsemen  drove 
furiously,  and  which  were  only  closed  in  time  to  resist 
them  with  increasing  difficulty. 

But  Robert  the  Bruce  had  made  such  preparation 
as  he  could  for  this  expected  attack  of  the  archers,  and 
a  small  but  picked  body  of  mounted  men-at-arms 
swept  suddenly  out  to  the  fiank,  round  a  swamp  there, 
falling  like  a  bolt  from  the  blue  on  the  thousands 
of  archers.  These  bowmen  had  no  long  pike  or  spear 
to  withstand  a  rush  of  horse,  and  they  were  ridden 
down,  cut  to  pieces,  charged  through  and  through 
again  and  again,  and  finally  sent  flying  in  complete 
disorder  in  every  direction.  So  thoroughly  were  they 
broken,  so  heavily  punished,  so  badly  cowed,  that 
even  those  who  ralhed  behind  the  Enghsh  main  body 
could  not  be  persuaded  to  risk  themselves  again  in 
the  open  within  bowshot  and  charging  distance  of 
those  fierce  horsemen. 
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The  Scottish  bowmen,  who,  sadly  inferior  in  skill 
to  the  Enghsh,  could  never  have  stood  up  to  them 
in  a  bow-and-arrow  duelling,  were  now  able  to  ply 
their  shafts  without  hindrance,  and  having  inflicted 
what  damage  they  could  with  every  arrow  they 
had,  they  drew  the  short  axes  Bruce  had  ordered 
they  should  carry  and  charged  in  amongst  the 
horsemen. 

Gradually  but  certainly  the  Scots  were  gaining 
ground  ;  the  English  horse  on  one  wing  were  thrown 
into  confusion  by  natural  or  artificial  obstacles ;  the 
following  ranks  were  broken  into  a  loosened  rabble 
by  falling  and  plunging  horses,  and  efforts  to  ride 
clear  of  the  maze  ;  and  the  attempts  of  the  rear 
squadrons  to  swing  clear  of  the  obstruction  they  saw 
the  front  ranks  meet,  either  brought  them  wallowing 
into  boggy  ground  or  josthng  into  the  other  charging 
columns.  The  rush  of  the  archers  hacking  with 
their  axes  at  horse  and  man  alike  added  to  the 
turmoil,  and  in  an  effort  to  draw  clear  and  rearrange 
their  ranks  a  great  part  of  the  Enghsh  line  surged 
back. 

The  Bruce  was  waiting  and  watching  with  eagle  eye 
for  the  first  opening  to  charge  with  the  fullest  effect, 
pressing  the  retreating  Enghsh  fiercely  and  giving  them 
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no  chance  to  re-form,  but  still  holding  his  reserves  for 
a  decisive  charge. 

The  Enghsh  mass,  held  by  the  steady  spears,  tor¬ 
mented  by  the  axe-men  biting  into  their  ranks,  dis¬ 
arranged  by  wounded,  maddened,  and  riderless  horses, 
heaved  convulsively  back  a  few  more  yards. 

To  the  Scottish  camp-followers,  waiting  on  a  low 
hill  close  to  the  rear  of  the  Scottish  position,  watching 
with  breathless  excitement  the  chnched  masses  swaying 
to  and  fro  beneath  them,  that  backward  stagger  of  the 
enemy  must  have  looked  hke  a  hard-fought  point  well 
won  by  their  comrades,  and  they  leaped  to  their  feet, 
yelhng  and  shouting,  hoisting  horse-cloths  and  blankets, 
and  waving  them  triumphantly. 

To  the  Enghsh  they  looked  like  another  army  coming 
to  the  help  of  the  Scots,  and  again  they  flinched  back 
with  cries  of  dismay  or  of  warning.  Bruce  saw  his 
moment.  He  flung  himself  to  the  head  of  his  reserve, 
shouted  his  war-cry,  and  led  the  small  but  fresh  and 
eager  column  in  a  smashing  charge  on  the  already 
shrinking  Enghsh. 

The  whole  hne  shivered  and  gave  back  from  that 
impact,  the  Scots  charged  in  along  the  whole  front 
with  redoubled  fury,  and  the  Enghsh  mass  recoiled, 
gave  way,  and  in  a  moment  was  streaming  off  in  a 
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broken,  panic-stricken  flight.  They  fled  even  faster 
than  they  need,  because  the  Scots  had  no  body  of 
cavalry  large  or  strong  enough  to  have  pursued  effec¬ 
tively  such  a  huge  army,  which,  if  it  had  rallied, 
would  still  enormously  have  outnumbered  the  whole 
of  the  Scots.  But  they  had  no  thought  of  rallying, 
no  thought  apparently  of  anything  but  to  escape,  and 
trying  to  escape  actually  brought  death  to  thousands 
of  themselves. 

The  morass  and  the  ravine  of  the  stream  of  Bannock¬ 
burn  held  and  hindered  the  horsemen  in  their  flight 
until  the  spears  were  on  them  again,  and  the  clash  of 
weapons,  the  triumphant  shouts  of  the  Scots,  the  yells 
of  alarm  from  their  rear  ranks,  drove  the  mass  plunging 
and  wallowing  into  the  bog  and  the  ravine  imtil  they 
were  choked  with  struggling  horses  and  men,  and 
the  ravine  was  hterally  filled  and  bridged  with  the 
dead,  and  the  dying  and  wounded,  who  were  quickly 
smothered  or  trampled  to  death.  Some,  flying 
in  the  other  direction,  reached  the  river  Forth,  and, 
spurred  on  by  their  fears  and  the  pursuing  clamour, 
tried  to  cross,  were  swept  away  and  drowned  by 
thousands. 

One  of  the  most  renowned  of  the  English  knights 
tried  to  rally  some  of  the  flying  hordes  and  lead  them 
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back  to  the  attack,  but  he  was  immediately  unhorsed, 
and  his  httle  following  gave  way  and  joined  the  flight 
again. 

Sir  Giles  de  Argentine,  an  EngHshman  famed  for 
his  courage  and  his  prowess  in  the  field,  seized  the  rein 
of  King  Edward’s  horse,  forced  him  off  the  field,  and 
having  seen  him  into  safety  and  urged  him  to  imme¬ 
diate  flight,  swung  his  own  horse  round,  couched  his 
lance,  and  with  the  curt  remark  that  it  was  not  his 
wont  to  run  from  an  enemy,  shouted  his  war-cry  and 
charged  upon  the  spears,  to  be  immediately  overthrown 
and  killed. 

King  Edward  escaped  to  Dunbar,  and  then  by 
fishing  skiff  to  Berwick,  leaving  behind  him  the  ruins 
of  “  the  finest  army  an  English  king  had  ever  com¬ 
manded.” 

The  Enghsh  loss  was  staggering  and  almost  in¬ 
credible.  The  killed  alone  totalled  more  than  the 
numbers  of  the  whole  Scottish  army,  and  included 
nearly  a  thousand  knights  and  esquires  of  the  highest 
birth  and  blood  in  England.  The  greatest  famihes  in 
the  land  were  bereft  of  their  heads  or  of  their  heirs, 
or  of  both  together  ;  the  Enghsh  were  deprived  in 
the  one  day  of  their  finest,  most  inspiring,  and  most 
powerful  leaders  in  war.  The  treasure  taken  in  the 
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field  was  not  only  a  severe  loss  to  England,  but  a  gain 
of  the  greatest  value  to  Scotland.  In  the  Enghsh 
camp  and  from  the  bodies  of  the  prisoners  and  dead 
were  taken  vessels  of  gold  and  silver,  magnificent 
armour,  rich  wearing  apparel,  horse  trappings  and 
tent  furniture,  a  mass  of  arms  and  weapons  of  every 
kind,  the  finest  of  horses,  jewellery,  and — a  most  wel¬ 
come  capture — the  chests  of  money  for  the  payment 
of  the  English  troops.  The  value  of  the  booty  taken 
was  estimated  at  a  sum  which,  on  the  comparative 
values  of  that  day  and  this,  would  now  amount  to 
several  million  pounds. 

All  the  wars  of  Wallace  and  of  Bruce  had  been 
caused  by  the  death  of  Alexander  III.  of  Scotland  and, 
through  a  run  of  tragic  circumstances,  of  all  his  nearest 
kin,  and  by  the  efforts  of  the  Edwards  to  foist  a  king 
of  their  choosing  on  Scotland.  The  result  of  Bannock¬ 
burn  was  to  remove  finally  any  cause  of  dispute  about 
the  succession,  because  it  left  Robert  the  Bruce  as 
firmly  seated  on  the  throne  as  Alexander  III.  had 
been, 

Scotland  was  to  know  many  more  wars  and  see 
many  another  desperate  battle.  But  Bannockburn 
ended  for  ever  the  schemes  of  English  conquest  by 
force  of  arms,  retained  to  her  the  right  to  choose  her 
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own  king  and  live  under  her  own  laws.  It  was  an 
event  memorable  not  only  in  the  annals  of  Scotland, 
but  of  the  three  coxmtries  which  in  time  to  come  were 
voluntarily  to  form  the  United  Kingdom  and  to  found 
the  British  Empire. 


AGINCOURT 

{October  25,  1415) 

Ir  ever  an  army  had  reason  to  be  joyfully  confident  of 
victory  it  was  the  French  army  camped  on  the  field 
the  night  before  the  Battle  of  Agincourt ;  and  if  ever 
an  army  had  even  greater  cause  for  despondency  and 
depressing  doubts  of  anything  awaiting  them  but 
complete  destruction  and  death,  it  was  the  English 
army  that  same  night. 

The  French  were  confident  enough.  The  night  was 

cold,  pouring  wet,  and  miserable,  but  the  French  fit 

huge  fires,  and  had  plenty  food  and  wine.  Their 

knights  sat  up  carousing  and  dicing  amongst  each  other 

for  the  disposal  of  the  prisoners  they  would  take  next 

day,  the  ransoms  they  were  certain  of  getting  for 

them,  and  for  their  horses,  armour,  and  weapons.  The 

commanders  spent  their  night  even  more  unprofitably, 

squabbling  about  the  plan  for  battle  and  the  disposi- 
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tion  of  the  troops.  The  wiser  ones  pointed  out  that 
they  lay  across  the  road  King  Henry  V.  and  his  httle 
band  of  Enghsh  must  take  to  win  through  to  Calais, 
that  if  they  stayed  there  the  Enghsh  must  be  at  the 
heavy  disadvantage  of  attacking  them,  or  the  worse 
of  sitting  in  their  camp  imtil  they  were  starved  out. 
The  hot-heads  scoffed  at  such  caution,  wanted  tc 
attack  and  finish  the  business  at  a  stroke.  In  the  end, 
as  we  shall  see,  neither  plan  was  adopted  whoUy — both 
were  adopted  in  part,  with  very  bad  results  for  the 
French. 

The  older  soldiers  were  quite  right  in  their  plan. 
Henry  had  invaded  France  by  capturing  the  fortified 
seaport  of  Harfleur  at  the  mouth  of  the  Seine,  and 
then,  disdaining  the  cooler  counsels  that  would  have 
had  him  take  ship  home  again  from  Harfleur,  he 
decided  to  march  to  Calais  and  embark  from  there. 
His  reasons  were  chivalrous  to  a  point  of  being  reckless 
— that  he  would  rather  give  the  enemy  a  chance  of 
battle  than  shp  off  home  like  some  foiled  invader.  By 
the  time  he  had  disposed  of  his  many  sick  and  left  a 
garrison  to  hold  Harfleur,  he  had  only  about  800  or 
900  lances,  and  3,000  to  4,000  foot  to  make  the  march, 
and  he  knew  the  enemy  might  bring  anything  up  to 
nine  or  ten  times  that  number  against  him. 
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He  marched  with  only  eight  days’  provisions,  kept 
along  the  coast  to  the  Somme,  and  there,  having  been 
told  the  fords  were  held  by  the  enemy,  he  turned  ofi 
up  the  side  of  the  Somme.  For  nine  days  he  marched 
by  a  route  and  past  towns  that  were  to  become  famihar 
to  many  thousands  of  our  men  who  fought  in  the 
Battle  of  the  Somme  in  1916,  and  camped  and  marched 
for  months  after  in  the  same  area.  Past  Abbeville 
he  went,  and  half  a  league  to  the  south  of  Amiens,  by 
Boves,  and  on  to  Corbie.  Here  he  had  a  smart  skirmish 
with  the  French  who  held  the  httle  village.  The 
Enghsh  in  the  fighting  lost  a  standard,  but  one  Bromley, 
a  groom  of  the  king’s  chamber,  retook  it,  “  cutting 
through  the  thickest,  strake  down  the  champion  that 
bore  the  standard,  and  so  gloriously  recovered  it 
again.” 

But  in  the  gallant  httle  fight  the  Enghsh  gained  more 
than  this,  more  even  than  the  difficult  crossing  of  the 
Somme  which  had  been  denied  them  aU  along  its  bank 
and  was  stiU  to  make,  learned  from  some  of  the  prisoners 
taken  that  it  was  the  French  intention  to  give  the 
Enghsh  battle  and  ride  down  their  footmen  by  sheer 
weight  of  their  horse.  It  was  on  hearing  this  that 
Henry  gave  orders  for  his  bowmen  to  cut  stout 
stakes  pointed  at  each  end  and  carry  them  with 
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them  in  readiness  for  the  battle — a  precaution  that 
had  much  gain  to  them  in  the  battle  to  come  at 
Agincourt. 

They  marched  next  day  to  Nesle  (which  our  soldiers 
full  five  hundred  years  later  knew  well,  some  as  “  Nail,” 
and  others  as  “  Nes-ley  ”),  and  there  learned  that  two 
fords  had  been  found  at  Bethencourt.  Henry’s  httle 
body  of  horse  managed  to  make  a  surprise  crossing 
and  hold  the  fords  while  the  main  body  crossed. 
They  were  on  the  right  side  of  the  Somme  at  last, 
and  tramped  in  better  spirits  past  Peronne  and  on  to 
Albert. 

It  was  about  here  that  Henry  received  a  defiant 
message  by  heralds  from  the  French  that  they  would 
offer  battle  on  the  road  to  Calais.  By  Peronne  the 
Enghsh  were  marching  over  roads  that  had  been 
covered  by  the  French  army,  and  it  was  alarmingly 
plain  from  the  cut-up  state  of  the  roads  and  the  broad 
swathe  of  trampled  fields  what  a  tremendous  host 
would  be  waiting  to  give  battle.  Even  then  they  did 
not  know  the  worst,  for  the  French  lay  at  Bapaume 
and  there  gathered  many  thousands  more  to  their 
strength. 

The  Enghsh  were  feehng  the  shortage  of  food  now, 
but  they  tramped  doggedly  on  over  the  miry  roads, 
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past  DouUens  on  their  left,  and  through  Fr6vent, 
straight  on  the  main  road  to  Calais. 

On  the  24th  October  they  came  in  sight  of  the 
French,  three  enormous  columns,  swarming  over  the 
country-side,  moving  slowly  against  their  flank,  and 
not  more  than  a  mile  away.  Henry  halted  and  formed 
his  battle  array,  but  the  French  swerved  off  to  their 
right  and  slowly  disappeared  behind  a  small  wood, 
moving,  as  the  Enghsh  found  after,  to  place  themselves 
across  the  road  and  prevent  the  Enghsh  “  escaping  ” 
or  evading  a  direct  battle. 

Henry  moved  on  a  httle  and  camped  for  the  night 
at  a  httle  village.  To  the  north  lay  two  black  clumps 
of  wood,  and  over  the  ground  between  and  beyond 
them  the  fires  of  the  French  blazed  out  in  steadily 
increasing  numbers,  until  it  seemed  that  the  whole 
country-side  was  sparkhng  with  them.  Because  he 
lay  only  three  bow-shots  from  the  enemy  outposts 
and  feared  a  night  attack,  Henry  ordered  that  no  fires 
should  be  ht  and  silence  should  be  kept,  and  through 
ah  that  dreary  night  the  Enghsh  lay  in  their  wet 
harness  and  shivered  miserably.  It  had  rained  almost 
without  ceasing  ever  since  they  had  marched  from 
Harfleur,  for  three  days  back  there  had  been  no  bread, 
and  all  they  had  to  eat  was  a  scanty  aUowance  of  meat. 
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nuts,  and  unground  corn,  half  roasted  or  scorched  in 
the  smouldering  fires  of  wet  wood.  So  the  Enghsh 
lay  through  the  dreary  night,  watching  the  blazing 
fires  of  the  enemy,  hearing  gusts  of  revelry  and  shouting 
borne  on  the  wet  wind,  and  even,  so  close  were  the  two 
armies,  seeing  the  shifting  crowds  that  came  and  went 
about  the  fires  where  the  French  gambled  for  the 
persons  and  goods  of  the  prisoners  they  would  take, 
squabbled  about  who  should  be  in  this  fine  or  that — 
the  main  consideration  apparently  being  to  secure  a 
place  that  gave  the  most  chance  of  taking  prisoners 
and  rich  armour.  It  was  settled  at  last  that  only  the 
English  knights  who  could  pay  ransom  should  be 
offered  quarter,  and  that  all  the  common  soldiers  were 
to  be  killed,  while  one  band  of  about  a  score  of  French 
knights,  including  one  of  their  commanders,  the  Duke 
of  Alen9on,  swore  vows  to  kill  or  capture  the  Enghsh 
king. 

It  was  also  agreed  that  they  would  hold  their  position 
and  await  the  Enghsh  attack — a  last  item  of  their 
confident  plans  which  failed  them  almost  as  badly 
as  the  others. 

In  the  morning,  Henry  moved  out  his  force  and 
took  up  a  place  across  the  nearer  end  of  the  narrow 
space  between  the  two  woods.  He  also  was  hoping 
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to  hold  a  defensive  position,  and  leave  the  enemy  to 
advance  against  him  with  all  the  difficulty  of  moving 
over  ploughed  land  that  had  been  trodden  into  a 
sticky,  hampering,  foot-chnging  mud. 

Henry,  in  full  armour  save  for  his  helmet,  heard 
mass,  and  then,  riding  a  grey  pony,  inspected  his  array 
and  addressed  his  httle  army.  His  speech  was  so 
heartening  and  inspiring  that  when  it  ended  his  men 
rent  the  air  with  cheers  and  shouts  for  King  Harry, 
St.  George,  and  England — to  the  complete  astonish¬ 
ment  of  the  French,  as  we  might  well  imagine,  since 
they  had  been  regarding  the  Enghsh  as  mere  doomed 
sheep  waiting  the  slaughter. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Henry  again  had  a 
parley  with  heralds  from  the  French,  who  offered 
to  allow  him  free  passage  to  Calais  if  he  would  sur¬ 
render  Harfleur  and  all  his  prisoners  there,  and 
renounce  all  claim  to  the  crown  of  France.  Henry 
refused. 

Because  the  French  apparently  had  no  intention  of 
moving  from  their  position,  Henry  was  obhged  to 
move  from  his  and  attack  them.  He  had  his  battle 
hne  arrayed  in  three  divisions,  the  right  commanded 
by  the  Duke  of  York,  the  centre  by  himself,  and  the 
left  by  Lord  Camoys.  Some  accounts  of  the  battle 
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are  rather  confusing  because  of  the  language  of  that 
day  which  called  such  divisions  “  battles,”  and  de¬ 
scribed  them  as  “  vaward  battle,”  “  main  battle,”  and 
rearward  battle,”  and  therefore  give  an  impres- 


Agincouet. 

British  in  line  with  wedge  of  archers ;  wood  and  village  of  Aginoourt 
on  their  left,  Tramecourt  on  right.  French  first  line  of  knights 
flanked  by  horsemen  and  followed  by  line  of  crossbowmen.  Second 
line  of  men-at-arms  (foot).  Third  line  of  horse  and  foot. 


sion  that  the  “  battles  ”  were  ranged  in  lines  one 
behind  the  other,  which,  at  Agincourt,  the  English 
were  not. 

The  French  were.  Their  numbers  were  so  great 
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and  their  front  was  so  restricted  by  the  woods  on 
either  side  that  they  could  only  arrange  their  force  in 
three  thick  lines  one  behind  the  other  and  stretching 
across  the  space  between  the  woods,  a  length  of  about 
half  a  mile.  They  had  their  horse  in  the  rear  and  on 
either  wing,  and  the  heavily  armoured  knights,  squires, 
and  men-at-arms  in  the  first  column  insisted  on  the 
crossbowmen  taking  fine  behind  them,  where  they  were 
little  or  no  use,  instead  of  right  in  front — where  they 
would  have  shot  with  freedom,  but  where  they  would 
also  get  the  bigger  share  of  those  rich  prisoners  who 
were  expected  to  surrender  by  hundreds  at  the  first 
blow  and  to  the  first  man  who  asked  it. 

When  the  French  showed  no  sign  of  moving,  Henry 
gave  the  word  to  advance,  the  Steward  threw  his 
warder  into  the  air,  and  each  man  stooped  and  kissed 
the  earth  in  token  of  his  reconcihation  with  God  and 
readiness  to  surrender  his  body  to  the  earth  that  might 
soon  receive  it ;  and  then,  rising  again  with  another 
mighty  shout,  moved  slowly  forward.  The  archers 
were  still  carrying  those  stakes  which  Henry  had  com¬ 
manded  they  should  prepare,  and  had  planted  them 
in  position  to  receive  attack.  They  pulled  them  up 
now,  and  ploughed  forward  through  the  mud  with 
them  over  their  shoulders. 
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When  the  Enghsh  hne  had  advanced  about  half  -way 
to  the  French,  and  was  still  between  the  two  woods, 
they  saw  the  lances  of  the  enemy  horse  drop  to  the 
charge  and  the  bodies  on  each  wing  begin  to  ride 
heavily  forward.  Immediately  the  Enghsh  halted, 
and  the  archers  planted  their  stakes,  hammering  them 
sohdjy  home  in  a  slanting  angle  with  the  points  about 
the  height  of  a  horse’s  chest.  Each  division,  or 
“  battle,”  had  its  archers  on  its  wing  in  a  wedge  shape 
with  point  to  the  front,  so  that  the  shape  of  the  Enghsh 
hne  was  now  a  series  of  angles  and  straights,  a  wedge 
on  the  extreme  left,  then  a  hne,  two  wedges,  a  hne, 
two  wedges,  a  hne,  and  one  wedge  on  the  extreme 
right  touching  the  fringe  of  the  wood. 

The  Enghsh  men-at-arms  wore  httle  armour,  the 
archers  for  the  most  part  no  more  than  a  skuh-cap  of 
leather,  or  wicker  basketwork  with  iron  bars  bent 
across.  Many  of  them  had  removed  their  footwear 
to  have  the  surer  footing  in  the  soft  mud,  others  had 
stripped  to  the  waist  to  give  their  arms  the  fuhest  and 
swiftest  play. 

The  French,  on  the  other  hand,  were  cumbered  with 
the  heaviest  armour,  the  footmen  with  helmets,  coats 
of  chain-mail,  or  breastplates,  thigh  and  shin  plates. 
The  knights  on  both  sides  wore  full  suits  of  chain  and 
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plate  armour.  These  heavily  cumbered  men  could  only 
come  ploughing  very  slowly  through  the  sticky  mud, 
dragging  each  foot  with  difficulty  free  to  advance  it 
a  pace.  The  horses  were  fittle  better,  floundering 
and  shpping  and  sinking  as  much  as  knee-deep.  Henry 
therefore  had  plenty  of  time  to  halt  and  dress  his  one 
long  line,  and  his  bowmen  to  run  out  and  hammer  in 
their  stakes  in  a  fourfold  line. 

The  whole  English  line  waited  the  onslaught  on  foot, 
the  horses  having  been  sent  to  the  rear,  and  even  the 
king  taking  his  place  on  foot  beside  his  banner  in  the 
centre  of  the  fine.  He  wore  a  magnificent  suit  of 
armour  and  surcoat  blazoned  with  the  lions  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  fleur-de-lys,  and  with  a  jewelled  crown  of  gold 
on  his  helmet  was  a  conspicuous  figure  to  aU. 

But  long  before  the  two  lines  clashed  together  the 
Enghsh  bowmen  got  to  their  work,  and  a  sleet  of 
arrows  began  to  pelt  down  on  the  slow-moving  French, 
doing  the  most  terrible  execution,  killing  and  wounding 
men  and  horses,  hampering  the  free  movement  of  the 
close-packed  mass  and  throwing  it  into  serious  dis¬ 
order.  Like  the  English,  most  of  the  French  knights 
were  afoot,  but  the  two  bodies  of  horse  on  the  wings 
were  crushed  in  by  the  narrowing  space  between  the 
woods,  and  under  the  pouring  arrows  were  broken  and 
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dispersGd,  so  tliat  most  of  them  were  driven  wounded 
and  plunging  back,  or  rearing  and  falbng  on  the  slippery 
ground.  Those  that  did  come  to  the  wedges  of  archers 
were  checked  by  the  firm-planted  stakes,  and  were 
shot  down  at  close  range  by  the  terrible  shafts 
that  pierced  chain-mail  hke  cloth,  brought  down 
horse  and  man,  and  left  them  at  the  mercy  of  the 
billmen. 

This  was  the  period  when  archery  was  at  its  highest 
perfection,  and  the  Enghsh  bowmen  had  made  a  name 
of  terror  for  themselves  all  over  the  Continent.  Every 
boy  in  England  had  a  bow  put  in  his  hands  when  he 
was  seven,  and  from  then  onwards  never  ceased  to 
practise  and  exercise  his  skill  and  to  perfect  his  speed 
in  drawing  and  shooting  and  his  aim  at  a  target.  He 
was  no  more  than  an  average  bowman,  and  not  even 
highly  regarded,  if  he  could  only  draw  and  loose  twelve 
shafts  in  a  minute,  or  if  a  single  one  of  his  shafts  at 
such  practice  failed  to  hit  a  man  at  250  yards’  range. 
A  man  who  was  considered  an  expert — and  there  were 
many  of  them — could  better  that  performance  either 
in  the  number  of  shafts  per  minute,  the  number  of  hits 
at  a  longer  range,  or  the  smallness  of  the  target  he 
could  hit  with  certainty. 

The  English  had  two  or  three  thousand  of  such  bow- 
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men,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  they  wasted 
not  a  single  shaft.  The  front  line  moving  on  them 
was  as  much  as  thirty  men  deep,  and  even  the  coats 
of  mail  that  many  of  the  footmen  wore  did  not  save 
them  from  the  hard-driven  arrows.  The  hne  came 
rolling  on  with  men  falling  at  every  step,  and  with  the 
front  rank  stiU  more  disrupted  as  it  came  to  the  heaps 
of  dead  and  the  wounded  horses  lying  kicking  and 
plunging  and  struggling  to  regain  their  feet  in  the 
shppery  mud. 

But  when  at  last  the  hne  did  close  with  the  Enghsh, 
the  sheer  weight  of  it  and  the  ranks  behind  pressing 
on  those  in  front  forced  the  Enghsh  back  some  yards. 
But  now  the  Enghsh  bowmen,  having  expended  their 
arrows,  drew  axe  and  maul  and  charged  out  from 
behind  their  stakes,  battering  fiercely  at  the  close 
ranks  of  the  French.  The  very  numbers  of  the  latter 
hindered  rather  than  helped  them,  for  they  had  hardly 
room  to  move  or  wield  their  weapons,  and  were  struck 
down  in  scores.  Even  the  plate  armour  and  heavy 
helmets  of  the  knights  could  not  withstand  those 
heavy  battering  blows  of  hatchet  and  metal  bludgeon, 
and  a  man  felled  on  that  shmy  ground  was  unable  to 
rise  again.  The  front  hne,  or  “  battle,”  of  the  French 
was  cut  to  pieces,  and  the  second  hne  had  to  advance 
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over  and  betweeoi  piles  of  dead  and  wounded  men 
heaped  four  and  five  feet  high. 

In  this  second  line  was  a  heavier  mass  of  the  knights, 
but  they  fared  httle  better,  although  they  put  up 
a  harder  fight.  The  Duke  of  Alengon,  who  was  one  of 
those  commanders  who  had  vowed  the  night  before 
to  kiU  or  capture  the  Enghsh  king,  did  actually  fight 
his  way  forward  to  the  standard  and  struck  down 
Humphrey  of  Gloucester,  the  king’s  brother.  The 
king  stepped  forward  and  covered  Gloucester  with  his 
shield  while  he  was  dragged  out  and  to  his  feet,  and 
Alen§on  attacked  furiously,  showering  blows  on  the 
king  and  sphtting  the  crown  on  his  helmet.  But 
Henry  struck  him  down,  killed  two  of  his  squires  who 
fought  to  save  him,  and  at  that  Alengon  called  his 
name  and  cried  out  that  he  yielded.  Henry  held  his 
hand  and  would  have  spared  him,  but  in  the  clamour 
and  scufiie  of  the  desperate  fighting  that  went  on 
amongst  those  round  who  were  strugghng  to  protect 
their  Harry  of  England  from  a  fresh  attack,  the  duke 
was  at  that  instant  killed. 

Others  of  Alen9on’s  fellows  amongst  the  score  who 
had  sworn  to  bring  down  the  king  were  hacking 
and  hammering  a  way  through  to  him,  and  he  was 
assailed  so  furiously  by  two  or  three  of  them  together 
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that  he  was  beaten  to  his  knees.  But  he  fought  back 
vigorously,  and  in  a  moment  these  attackers  too  were 
killed  or  cut  down  to  the  last  man.  Discouraged  by 
the  death  of  theii’  leaders,  alarmed  by  the  piles  of  their 
dead  that  lay  around  them,  dismayed  by  the  fierce 
pressure  and  the  triumphant  yells  of  the  Enghsh  as 
their  line  hacked  and  carved  deeper  through  the  mass 
and  pushed  it  farther  back,  the  second  French  fine 
now  began  to  shrink  back  or  to  throw  down  arms  and 
ask  quarter,  and  even,  in  the  rear  ranks,  to  turn  and 
endeavour  to  escape. 

The  third  line,  containing  a  larger  force  of  mormted 
men,  had  not  yet  struck  a  blow,  but  halted  in  amaze¬ 
ment  and  doubt  at  the  sight  of  their  front  columns 
piled  in  heaps  of  dead,  being  herded  off  in  droves  as 
prisoners,  or  strugghng  to  escape,  floundering  and 
dragging  their  heavy  weighted  hmbs  through  the  gluey 
mud,  being  overtaken  and  cut  down  by  the  fighter  clad 
pursuers,  or  forced  to  fling  away  their  arms  and  sur¬ 
render. 

The  English  were  still  pushing  on  to  the  attack,  and 
there  is  a  story  that  Henry  sent  forward  a  somewhat 
daring  message  to  the  hesitating  horsemen  that  if  they 
surrendered  they  would  be  given  quarter,  but  if  they 
stayed  on  the  field  without  surrendering  they  would 
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be  killed  to  the  last  man.  Either  such  a  message  or 
the  sight  of  the  advancing  victors  was  too  much  for 
the  third  hne,  and  they  turned  and  moved  off  without 
striking  a  single  blow. 

It  was  at  this  point  that  a  message  came  to  Henry 
that  his  camp  and  baggage  lines  in  the  rear  were 
being  attacked,  and  suddenly  alarmed  that  another 
battle  was  beginning,  and  that  he  was  to  be  rushed 
from  the  rear  while  still  mixed  up  with  as  many  un¬ 
injured  prisoners  as  might  have  outnumbered  his  whole 
force,  he  is  said  to  have  given  an  order  that  the  pris¬ 
oners  were  to  be  killed,  and  to  have  sent  a  message  to 
the  attacking  force  in  the  rear  that  this  was  being 
done  if  they  did  not  withdraw. 

The  attack  on  the  camp  was  no  more  than  the 
greedy  swoop  of  some  of  the  French  who,  knowing  the 
baggage  was  ill  defended,  shpped  away  to  plunder  it, 
quite  satisfied  that  the  Enghsh  force  would  be  destroyed, 
and  only  anxious  to  get  first  share  of  the  plunder  in  the 
rear.  They  were  driven  off  without  difficulty,  and  the 
battle  was  over. 

The  Enghsh  losses  were  amazingly  small  in  light  of 
the  numbers  of  the  French  and  of  the  hand-to-hand 
fighting.  Accounts  vary  as  to  the  French  strength, 
some  making  it  four  to  the  Enghsh  one,  others  as 
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much  as  seven  to  one.  But  we  know  the  Enghsh 
force  was  not  much  more  than  5,000,  and  the  French 
actually  lost  nearly  once  and  a  half  this  number  in 
killed  and  prisoners.  The  killed  were  1,500  knights 
and  nobles,  and  about  4,000  men-at-arms  of  gentle 
birth.  Only  about  2,000  rank  and  file  and  cross¬ 
bowmen  were  killed,  the  heavy  proportion  of  the 
knights  and  gentry  being  due  to  that  eager  desire  to 
secure  a  place  in  the  front  ranks  where  they  could 
secure  the  first  and  pick  of  the  expected  prisoners. 
There  were  only  two  of  the  French  commanders  who 
escaped  death  or  capture. 

The  French  defeat  was  due  in  part  to  their  easy 
behef  that  they  would  win,  to  an  over-confidence  and 
“  despising  an  enemy  ”  carried  to  an  excess  that  made 
them  take  up  a  position  which  aimed  only  at  prevent¬ 
ing  the  Enghsh  “  escape,”  forced  them  to  range  them¬ 
selves  in  three  huge  and  clumsy  masses,  each  of  which 
could  be  met  and  defeated  in  turn,  tempted  them  to 
leave  their  position  and  push  in  on  a  narrowing  front 
which  jammed  them  in  a  tight- wedged  crowd,  to  put 
their  crossbowmen  behind  the  front  fine  where  they 
could  not  shoot,  to  accept  battle  on  a  ground  where 
they  could  use  with  least  effect  their  heavy  horse  and 
armoured  men,  even  to  put  their  few  cannon  out  on  a 
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wing  where  they,  like  the  crossbowmen,  could  not 
shoot,  or  anyhow  apparently  did  not  fire  a  shot,  since 
there  is  no  mention  in  any  account  of  the  battle  of 
their  having  done  so,  although  there  is  of  French 
cannon  being  there.  It  is  also  mentioned  by  the 
historians  that  Henry  had  marched  leaving  his  guns 
and  his  heavy  engines  at  Harfleur,  so  that  Agincourt 
appears  to  be  the  first  great  battle,  apart  from  sieges 
and  fixed  positions,  in  which  there  is  any  record  of 
cannon  as  a  mobile  arm. 

But  although  all  these  faults  of  the  French  did 
much  to  lose  the  battle  for  them,  it  does  not  detract 
one  whit  from  the  credit  of  the  courageous  Enghsh 
force.  The  skill  and  valour  of  the  archers  went  far  to 
gain  the  victory,  and  the  stern  courage  and  fighting 
quahties  of  every  man,  from  Harry  of  England  down 
to  the  weakest  and  sickliest  soldier  (and  there  were 
many  of  these  in  the  English  ranks),  completed  a 
victory  which  must  always  stand  as  one  of  the  proudest 
and  most  astounding  ever  won  by  an  Enghsh  army. 

After  the  battle  Henry  led  his  Httle  force  on  to 
Calais,  embarked  there,  and  was  back  in  London  just 
a  month  later,  to  receive  the  rapturous  welcome  and 
applause  of  his  countrymen. 

If  Agincourt  had  an  effect  less  lasting  and  destiny- 
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shaping  than  some  in  our  history,  it  had  one  well 
worth  noting,  apart  from  the  prestige  to  Enghsh  arms 
and  the  additional  dread  it  bred  in  French  commanders 
and  men.  It  allowed  Henry  to  retain  Harfleur,  and 
because  the  place  was  afterwards  in  danger  of  being 
retaken  and  could  only  be  reheved  from  the  sea,  it 
forced  Henry  to  a  course  along  which  he  was  already 
inclined  to  move — the  strengthening  of  the  navy  and 
the  need  of  securing  command  of  the  Narrow  Seas. 
There  was  not  yet  a  “  Royal  Navy,”  and  a  fleet  was 
collected  and  disbanded  as  it  was  needed  or  not.  But 
it  was  needed  here,  and  having  been  gathered,  it 
successfully  relieved  Harfleur  after  a  furious  sea-flght 
in  which  500  enemy  ships — most  of  them  small, 
but  several  being  large  carracks  of  the  Genoese  which 
up  to  then  had  been  considered  impregnable — were 
taken  or  sunk  with  all  on  board. 

The  fleet  in  which  Henry  embarked  his  army  for 
his  next  campaign  in  France  consisted  of  1,500  sail, 
and  carried  25,000  men  and  a  long  train  of  warlike 
engines  and  cannon.  Two  of  the  ships  were  magni¬ 
ficently  equipped  with  sails  of  purple  bearing  the  royal 
coat  of  arms,  and  one  was  named  The  King's  Chamber 
and  the  other  The  King's  Hall,  in  token  of  Henry’s 
determination  to  take  the  sea  in  state,  to  hold  court 
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in  his  vessels,  and  have  them  regarded  as  royal  palaces 
and  a  known  part  of  the  king’s  estabhshment.  It 
might  almost  be  called  the  first,  if  unofficial,  “  King’s 
Navy,”  on  which  so  often  in  after  years  the  safety 
of  the  realm  was  to  depend. 


THE  SPANISH  ARMADA 


{July  1588) 

England  has  often  been  threatened  by  invasion,  but 
at  no  time  in  her  history  was  the  threat  so  serious  or 
did  the  results  of  an  invasion  appear  so  appalling  as 
when  Phihp  II.  of  Spain  sent  his  “  Invincible  Armada  ” 
to  the  Channel.  War  always  was,  and  always  must  be, 
a  dreadful  business,  but  at  least  in  later  centuries  it 
came  to  be  waged  between  combatants  and  not  normally 
against  women  and  children  and  non-combatant  men. 
But  in  those  days  sack  and  pillage,  massacre  and 
torture,  were  normal  and  accepted  parts  of  war,  and 
an  invaded  and  conquered  country  was  treated  with 
relentless  ferocity. 

Those  were  the  days,  too,  when  people  from  the 

most  impossibly  distorted  motives  of  rehgion  added 

a  most  savage  and  merciless  cruelty  of  persecution 

to  all  the  horror  of  war.  It  is  impossible  now  for  us 

to  understand  the  mentalities  that  thought  it  a  godly 
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and  righteous  act  to  convert  a  man  by  torture  or 
death  from  one  form  of  worshipping  his  God  to 
another,  or  that  believed  it  a  goodly  deed  in  the  sight 
of  Heaven  to  massacre,  wholesale,  people  who  were 
Roman  Cathohcs  or  Protestants,  for  no  other  reason 
than  that  they  were  Roman  Cathohcs  or  Protestants. 
We  cannot  understand  it,  and  must  just  accept  it  as 
a  horrible  fact,  and  it  was  because  this  “  rehgion  ” 
was  at  its  bitterest  and  cruellest  depths  on  both  sides 
in  the  time  of  Queen  Ehzabeth  and  Philip  of  Spain 
that  the  possibUity  of  an  invasion  was  enough  to  send 
a  shiver  through  the  stoutest  heart. 

Spain  was  then  at  the  greatest  height  of  her  power, 
was  in  fact  the  only  nation  in  the  world  which  could 
be  said  to  have  an  extended  empire  or  world-power. 
Nearly  a  hundred  years  before  the  Armada,  Spain  had 
completed  the  breaking  of  Moorish  might  and  expelled 
the  last  of  the  Moors  from  Spain,  and  in  1571  had 
wrecked  the  Turkish  hopes  of  domination  at  Lepanto. 
There  was  no  nation  left  in  the  world  to  dispute  Spanish 
supremacy — except  our  own.  Philip  was  king,  not 
only  of  Spain  but  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  possessed 
colonies  in  Africa  and  the  Canary  Islands,  as  far  east 
as  the  Phihppines,  the  Moluccas,  and  Sunda  Islands  ; 
in  the  West  held  empire  over  Peru,  Mexico,  Chili,  Cuba, 
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and  other  islands  of  the  West  Indies.  From  the  East 
and  West  he  was  drawing  enormous  revenues  and 
riches  that  added  continually  to  his  power.  In  Europe 
he  had  conquered  Portugal  and  added  to  his  own  the 
empires  gained  by  the  Portuguese  navigators  ;  France 
was  weak  and  torn  by  factions  ;  Germany  was  a  con¬ 
gregation  of  httle  states,  bickering  and  warring,  ruled 
either  by  strong  friends  of  Phihp  or  by  weak  and  dis¬ 
united  enemies  ;  Belgium  had  been  crushed ;  and  only 
the  Dutch  were  still  struggling  against  the  overwhelm¬ 
ing  might  of  Spain. 

And  at  this  time  England  had  no  colonies,  no  wealth 
from  abroad,  no  proper  army  or  navy,  no  friends  except 
strugghng  httle  Holland,  and  her  old,  old  friend  and 
protector — the  sea.  On  the  sea  the  power  of  Spain 
was  magnificent,  tremendous,  and  awe-inspiring.  Her 
huge  merchant  ships  traversed  the  farthest  oceans, 
and  estabhshed,  with  the  aid  of  Spanish  soldiery,  a 
rich  and  profitable  trade  with  the  farthest  comers  of 
the  known  world.  Her  fighting  ships  were  the  biggest, 
the  best  armed,  by  far  the  most  numerous  and  best 
fitted  of  any  fieet  in  existence.  Phihp  also  possessed 
a  vast  army  of  trained  and  professional  soldiers  when 
no  other  nation  kept  any  such  standing  army,  and 
this  was  an  important  factor  in  his  naval  power  in  a 
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day  when  ships  were  for  the  most  part  floating  forts 
and  garrisons,  and  were  merely  a  means  of  carrying 
fighting  soldiers. 

Against  this  tremendous  might  England  could  oppose 
nothing  except  a  few  small  and  ill-found  ships  of  the 
Royal  Navy,  a  number  of  merchant  vessels,  and  the 
sailors  who  manned  both.  England,  in  fact,  was  a 
very  small  David  to  a  very  large  Spanish  Gohath. 

But  England  had  then  what  we  have  so  often  had 
in  time  of  need — a  band  of  seamen  who  in  courage 
and  skill  were  without  peers.  Hawkins,  Frobisher, 
and  Drake  had  impudently  dared  all  the  might  of 
Philip  of  Spain,  had  beaten  his  big  ships,  taken  and 
sacked  his  cities,  raided  his  colonies,  played  the  mis¬ 
chief  generally  with  him  and  his.  If  Phihp  at  last 
rose  in  his  wrath  and  might,  determined  to  avenge 
himself  for  all  the  shghts  put  upon  him,  one  can  hardly 
wonder  at  it,  especially  as  these  men  were  “privateers,” 
or  indeed  one  might  say  pirates,  since  they  plundered 
and  fought  a  nation  with  which  we  were  not  officially 
at  war,  and  yet  not  only  went  unpunished  by  Queen 
Ehzabeth  but  were  pubhcly  rewarded  by  her.  Drake 
sailed  round  the  world,  fighting  or  plundering  any 
Spanish  ships  or  possessions  that  came  in  his  way, 
and  on  his  return  in  1584  the  queen  went  down  to 
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Deptford,  dined  on  board  his  Golden  Hind,  and  knighted 
him. 

Although  Ehzabeth  assured  the  angry  PhiHp  that 
Drake  was  not  her  man,  and  anyhow  she  really  could 
not  beheve  the  dreadful  things  charged  against  him, 
Phihp  knew  only  too  weU  that  she  spoke  with  her 
tongue  in  her  cheek,  that  she  was  helping  the  Dutch 
with  men  and  money  in  their  revolt  against  him,  and 
that  she  was  not  above  sharing  the  plunder  Drake 
brought  home  from  his  expeditions. 

StUl  worse,  she  made  no  effort  to  prevent  Sir  Francis 
Drake  from  immediately  fitting  out  another  fleet,  this 
time  of  twenty-one  sail,  for  an  expedition  to  the  West 
Indies — where,  as  every  one  knew,  there  was  nothing 
for  an  expedition  to  gain  except  plunder  from  Spain. 

Plunder  Drake  certainly  got,  and  was  so  successful 
in  his  enterprise  that  he  quickly  had  a  number  of 
imitators  equally  obnoxious  to  the  King  of  Spain. 
The  first  exploit  of  the  expedition  was  to  take  Vigo, 
in  Spain,  carry  off  30,000  ducats,  a  huge  cross  of 
double-gilt  silver  from  the  cathedral — another  twist 
of  that  queer  “  rehgion  ”  of  the  times,  which  thought 
it  a  religious  duty  to  despoil  a  church  or  kill  the  wor¬ 
shippers  of  a  different  version  from  their  own  creed — 
and  other  booty.  Then  Drake  took  St.  lago,  near 
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Cape  Verde,  seized  what  provisions  he  needed,  and 
burned  the  town  because  it  yielded  no  treasure  ;  went 
on  to  the  West  Indies  and  took  San  Domingo,  “  a 
city  of  great  extent  and  magnificence,”  held  as  much 
of  the  “  great  extent  ”  as  his  small  numbers  could 
garrison,  and  set  about  sacking  and  burning  the  rest 
in  an  effort  to  extort  ransom.  During  this  time  he 
sent  a  negro,  under  a  fiag  of  truce,  with  a  message  to 
the  Spaniards,  and  one  of  their  officers  ran  the  un¬ 
fortunate  man  through  with  his  sword.  The  negro 
managed  to  crawl  back  and  tell  Drake  before  he  died 
what  had  befallen  him,  and  Drake  proceeded  to  teach 
the  Spaniards  a  lesson  in  the  pohte  usages  of  war — 
although  one  may  doubt  if  the  manner  of  his  lesson 
fitted  very  closely  with  such  usages.  He  sent  a 
message  to  them  that  they  must  dehver  up  to  him, 
to  be  hanged,  the  man  who  had  “  murdered  ”  the 
bearer  of  a  fiag,  and  that  until  the  man  was  delivered 
up  he  proposed  to  hang  two  prisoners  a  day  ;  and  to 
show  he  was  in  earnest  about  it,  forthwith  “  mur¬ 
dered  ”  two  of  his  prisoners  by  hanging  them  in  view 
of  the  Spaniards.  The  required  man  was  duly  sur¬ 
rendered  and  duly  hanged. 

San  Domingo  ransomed  itself  from  complete  burning 
for  25,000  ducats,  and  Drake  departed  with  this  and 
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a  vast  booty  of  clothes,  hnen  and  silk  stuffs,  wine 
and  wheat.  He  repeated  this  performance  wdth  com¬ 
plete  success  at  several  other  places,  touched  at 
Virginia,  and  brought  home  some  of  the  colonists 
left  there  by  Raleigh,  returning  so  deeply  laden  with 
treasure  that  various  adventurers  were  encouraged  to 
at  once  set  about  imitating  his  example. 

One  Cavendish  fitted  out  three  ships  of  120,  60,  and 
40  tons — vessels  hardly  as  big  as  a  fishing  smack — and 
in  these  made  an  extraordinary  voyage  of  assault 
on  the  Spanish  possessions,  capturing  nineteen  large 
vessels,  and  returning  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  gun’l- 
deep  with  the  richest  treasure  so  far  brought  to  Eng¬ 
land.  He  finished  with  a  triumphal  procession  up  the 
Thames,  all  his  men  dressed  in  rich  and  beautiful  silks, 
his  mainsail  of  damask  silk,  his  topsails  sohd  cloth 
of  gold. 

Phihp  was  making  preparations  for  a  descent  on 
England,  and  although  he  made  no  declaration  of  his 
intention,  EHzabeth  learned  of  it  through  a  spy. 
Drake  sailed  again,  swearing  he  would  “  singe  the 
beard  of  the  King  of  Spain,”  taking  four  of  the  queen’s 
ships,  and  over  thirty  which  were  provided  by  mer¬ 
chants  of  London  who  had  hopes  of  Drake  finding  a 
profit  for  them  in  the  enterprise.  Drake  gained  good 
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profits,  for  them  and  for  England.  He  made  for 
Cadiz  and,  engaging  the  forts  and  half  a  dozen  war 
vessels,  entered  the  harbour,  plundered,  sunk,  and 
burnt  over  a  hundred  large  ships  crammed  with  pro¬ 
visions  and  munitions  intended  for  the  invading 
fleet. 

Coasting  along  to  St.  Vincent,  he  continued  to  singe 
the  king’s  beard  with  blazing  ships  and  cities,  storming 
the  forts,  pillaging  the  towns,  capturing  ships  aU  the 
way  along.  He  finished  with  a  slant  over  to  the 
Azores,  and  the  capture  of  a  great  carrack  which  was 
to  have  important  results  to  our  Empire.  She  was 
from  the  East  Indies,  and  not  only  did  the  value  of 
her  cargo  open  the  eyes  of  our  merchants  to  the  wealth 
of  trade  there,  but  papers  were  also  captured  which 
proved  the  certainty  of  this  and  the  methods  of  trading 
in  the  East,  and  so  led  afterwards  to  the  establishment 
of  a  traffic  by  our  East  India  merchants. 

By  this  time  our  hard-bitten  seamen  and  adventurers 
had  acquired  a  contemptuous  indiSerence  to  the  might 
of  Spain,  so  long  as  they  coffid  meet  it  anywhere  on 
the  wide  or  the  Narrow  Seas.  And  Rear-Admiral 
Hawkins  administered  a  final  haughty  insult  to  Spain 
that  same  year  when  Philip’s  admiral  arrived  at 
Plymouth  with  a  fleet  on  a  ceremonial  visit.  He 
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failed  to  dip  his  flag,  whereupon  Hawkins  crashed  a 
round  shot  into  his  ship’s  side,  following  it  with  a 
peremptory  command  to  strike  his  flag  and  “  pay  the 
customary  honoiu’s  to  Her  Majesty’s  colours,”  which, 
after  some  roughly  overborne  reluctance,  he  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  do. 

Drake’s  destructive  voyage  along  the  Spanish  coast 
delayed  the  attack  of  the  Armada  for  a  year,  but  in 
the  spring  of  1688  its  preparations  were  complete. 
The  Duke  of  Parma,  perhaps  the  most  brilliant  general 
of  that  day,  had  collected  an  enormous  army  in  the 
Netherlands  and  had  felled  a  whole  forest  for  the 
building  of  the  flat-bottomed  boats  that  now  waited 
ready  to  carry  his  veteran  troops  across  to  the  Thames 
as  soon  as  the  Armada  arrived  to  protect  and  assist 
the  crossing.  In  the  ports  of  Spain  and  Portugal  were 
collected  a  swarm  of  huge  vessels  carrying  over  30,000 
men  and  3,000  guns,  as  weU  as  great  stores  of  muni¬ 
tions  and  the  transport  and  equipment  for  a  landed 
army— wagons,  horses  and  mules,  harness,  cavalry 
saddles  and  bridles,  wheels,  spades  and  mattocks, 
material  for  building  bridges  and  forts— all  exactly 
described  by  a  writer  of  that  day,  who  made  out  a 
detailed  list  of  the  ships,  their  armaments,  men, 
and  stores.  The  religious  side  of  the  enterprise 
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is  indicated  by  the  shipment  of  a  high  officer  of 
the  Inquisition,  with  180  priests  and  store  of  thumb¬ 
screws. 

A  weapon  which  in  those  days  might  well  have  been 
more  powerful  even  than  aU  the  ships,  guns,  and  men 
was  the  Papal  Bull,  the  excommunication  of  Ehzabeth, 
the  Pope’s  support  of  Phihp’s  claim  to  the  throne  of 
England  and  Scotland  through  the  line  of  the  lately 
executed  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  There  were  a  great 
many  fervent  Roman  Catholics  in  England  then,  in¬ 
cluding  a  number  of  highly -placed  famfiies,  and  even 
the  Lord  Admiral  himself,  and  it  might  have  been 
expected  that  these  would  not  dare  bring  the  curse  of 
their  Church  upon  themselves  by  bearing  arms  against 
her  chosen.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  most  zealous 
Catholics  and  anti-Cathofics  ahke  were  loyal  to  their 
country,  and  that,  in  the  words  of  HaUam,  the  CathoHcs 
offered  their  services,  “  imploring  that  they  might  not 
be  suspected  of  bartering  the  national  independence 
for  their  religion  itseU.” 

Equally  striking  was  the  action  of  the  King  of 
Scotland,  who  rejected  Spanish  proposals  for  an  alliance 
and  a  joint  invasion  of  England,  prepared  for  defence 
by  building  signal  beacons  and  enrolling  “  every  man 
over  sixteen,”  and  sent  a  message  to  Ehzabeth  that  he 
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did  not  propose  to  aid  the  English  as  a  foreign  prince, 
but  as  their  countryman. 

Against  the  mighty,  “  the  Fortunate  and  Invincible 
Armada  ”  was  opposed  a  land  force  of  untrained  and 
undrilled  volunteer  officers  and  men,  armed  with  a 
collection  of  ill-matched  and  hastily  prepared  weapons, 
a  tiny  navy  of  fighting  ships — this,  our  first  Royal 
Navy,  was  then  five  years  old — and  a  varied  assort¬ 
ment  of  merchant  craft  of  all  sorts  and  sizes.  There 
were  only  three  vessels  of  about  1,000  tons,  ten  between 
1,000  and  500  tons,  and  a  large  number  of  smaller 
craft  down  to  fishing  boats  and  coasters — about  forty 
of  them  with  a  crew  of  no  more  than  thirty  men.  If 
we  take  300  tons  as  the  size  of  a  reasonably  eSective 
fighting  vessel,  we  find  that  the  Armada  had  sixty-two 
of  these  with  an  average  tonnage  of  727,  to  twenty-three 
Enghsh  averaging  650  tons  ;  and  Spain  had  an  even 
greater  preponderance  of  200  and  300-ton  ships.  Many 
of  the  smaller  English  craft  carried  guns  so  small  as  to 
be  useless  against  the  tremendously  thick  timbers  of 
the  Spanish  gaUeons  and  galleasses. 

The  Armada  made  a  first  and  ineffective  start  in 
June,  but  on  arriving  off  Finisterre  was  driven  back 
by  a  northerly  gale.  So  exaggerated  were  the  rumours 
in  England  of  the  damage  done  in  this  dispersal  that 
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the  queen  was  for  dismanthng  some  of  the  few  war¬ 
ships.  Fortunately  wiser  counsels  prevailed,  and  the 
ships  were  kept  in  commission. 

In  July  the  Armada  sailed  again,  and  on  the  19th 
was  discovered  by  a  Scottish  captain  of  a  privateer, 
who  made  for  Plymouth  under  a  press  of  sail,  to  bring 
the  Enghsh  vessels  swarming  out  of  port  hke  a  stirred- 
up  nest  of  wasps.  Waiting  messengers  sprang  to  horse 
and  rode  post  to  spread  the  alarm,  and  even  faster  than 
they  could  ride  the  word  flew  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land  as  the  piled  beacons  on  every 
height  were  fired,  and  in  roUing  banners  of  smoke  and 
leaping  flashes  of  flame  carried  the  dreaded  news  that 
the  Armada  was  in  sight. 

In  the  country  the  volunteers  hurried  to  array  them¬ 
selves  under  the  flags  of  the  county  lord-lieutenants, 
running  from  spade  and  plough  to  buckle  on  dirk  and 
sword,  shoulder  musket  and  pike,  and  even  scythe 
and  woodman’s  axe ;  in  the  towns,  yard-measure 
and  pen  were  dropped,  and  the  city  bands  mustered 
and  marched,  leaving  office  and  warehouse  to  the 
old  men  and  young  boys— young  boys,  because  at 
such  times  boys  were  quick  and  eager  to  be  men, 
and  many  thousand  stout  lads  of  fifteen  and  six¬ 
teen  played  their  man’s  part  and  took  their  places 
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in  the  ranks  of  the  land  volunteers  or  aboard  the 
ships. 

Every  one  knew  what  the  invasion  meant — the 
horrors  of  battle,  massacre,  sack,  and  rehgious  con¬ 
version  that  would  be  loosed  upon  the  land,  that  it 
threatened  all  ahke,  and,  in  the  words  of  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth’s  call  to  arms,  that  “  every  man’s  particular  state 
in  the  highest  degree  could  be  touched,  in  respect  of 
country,  hberty,  Avives,  children,  lands,  Hves,  and 
(which  was  specially  to  be  regarded)  the  profession 
of  the  true  and  sincere  rehgion.” 

And  yet,  although  none  knew  better  what  a  landing 
of  Parma’s  hosts  would  mean,  and  although  none  were 
more  careful  to  take  every  possible  step  to  prevent  the 
calamity,  the  great  sea  captains  refused  to  be  over¬ 
perturbed.  We  all  know  the  story  of  how  the  first 
word  of  the  Armada’s  being  in  sight  reached  these  men 
while  they  were  playing  their  match  on  the  bowhng 
green  at  Plymouth  Hoe,  and  how  the  great  Drake 
calmly  checked  those  who  would  have  run  forthwith 
to  join  their  ships  and  get  to  sea — how  he  cooUy 
assured  them  there  was  plenty  of  time  to  win  the 
game  and  beat  the  Spaniards  after. 

Every  preparation  was  complete,  every  detail  of  the 
plans  had  been  worked  out,  everywhere  crews  were 
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swarming  aboard  their  ships  and  regiments  were  muster¬ 
ing  to  their  camps.  The  fleet  put  out  from  Plymouth 
with  some  difiiculty  in  face  of  a  strong  wind,  and  met 
their  enemy  well  out  at  sea. 

For  the  coming  battle  England  had  one  piece  of 
good  fortune  already  fallen  to  her.  The  Prince  of 
Parma,  waiting  in  the  Netherlands  with  his  flotilla 
until  the  fleet  arrived — exactly  as  Napoleon  was  to 
wait  over  two  hundred  years  later  for  the  coming  of  his 
fleet  to  protect  his  invading  flotilla — was  admittedly 
the  greatest  general  of  his  day,  and  led  an  army  as 
magnificent  in  spirit  and  disciphned  experience  as  in 
size  ;  but  almost  at  the  last  minute  Spain  had  been 
deprived  of  the  service  of  her  best  and  most  skilful 
admiral,  who  had  prepared  and  was  to  have  led  the 
Armada.  This  admiral,  Santa  Cruz,  had  been  ap¬ 
pointed  by  Philip  to  gather,  arm,  and  equip  the  Armada, 
and  for  nearly  a  year  he  worked  night  and  day  upon 
the  tremendous  task.  But  swiftly  as  he  sped  the 
work — and  even  now  it  is  admitted  to  have  been  a 
masterpiece  of  organization  and  concentrated  effort 
he  was  not  fast  enough  for  his  royal  taskmaster,  and 
Philip  harried  and  drove  him  with  bitter  reproaches 
for  his  lack  of  zeal,  indifference,  slackness,  and  every 
other  sin  that  was  really  the  furthest  removed  from 
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the  admiral’s  spirit  and  mind.  Philip  flung  taunts 
and  reproaches  at  Santa  Cruz,  reminding  him  of  the 
kindnesses  shown  him  and  the  “  iU  return  ”  for  them 
he  made,  until  at  last  the  high-spirited  noble  broke 
under  the  mental  and  bodily  strain,  sickened,  and, 
without  heart  to  fight  his  fllnees,  died.  The  Armada 
was  deprived  of  the  only  skill  that  could  possibly  have 
matched  the  Enghsh  admirals,  and  put  to  sea  under 
the  leadership  of  the  Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia,  a  great 
grandee  but  no  great  admiral  or  even  sailor.  He  was 
lucky  enough,  however,  to  have  the  skflled  advice 
of  several  proved  seamen  and  fighters — if  he  would 
take  it. 

On  Saturday,  the  20th  July,  Howard  of  Effingham, 
the  Enghsh  High  Admiral,  came  in  sight  of  the  Armada, 
drawn  up  in  the  form  of  a  huge  crescent  measuring  over 
seven  miles  from  tip  to  tip.  The  great  ships  were  mov¬ 
ing  steadily  before  a  favouring  wind  up  Channel  past 
the  Eddystone  Rock,  their  sails  gay  with  bright  colours 
and  blazoned  devices,  the  towering  many-decked  castles 
on  prow  and  stern  glittering  with  gilt  and  paint,  flaunt¬ 
ing  the  banners,  pennons,  and  bearings  of  the  grandees 
of  Spain,  the  nobles  of  Italy,  Austria,  and  Germany  ; 
the  decks  were  packed  with  soldiers  in  gleaming  mail, 
with  ranked  and  tiered  guns  of  brass  and  iron,  the 
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’tween-decks  of  some  vessels  stuffed  with  galley-slaves 
to  labour  at  the  oars  when  the  wind  might  fail. 

The  Enghsh  drew  aside  to  let  them  pass,  and  then 
closed  in  astern,  like  hounds  on  the  quarry.  A  running 
fight  began  on  the  fines  that  had  been  planned  and  were 
wisely  persisted  in  throughout.  The  Spanish  ships  had 
all  the  advantage  of  size  and  swarms  of  men  who  could 
be  poured  down  from  all  the  ships  that  could  get  near 
on  to  the  deck  of  any  English  ship  that  grappled  an 
enemy  ;  the  English  had  aU  the  other  advantage  of 
handier  ships  and  expert  seamanship.  They  avoided 
any  close  action — or  rather  one  should  say  avoided 
grappling  and  boarding,  but  didn’t  mind  coming  close 
enough  to  blaze  into  their  adversaries’  huUs  when  al¬ 
most  touching  them,  dart  away  before  the  unwieldy 
Spaniard  could  close  with  them,  swing  and  charge  in 
to  deliver  another  broadside. 

Apparently  no  formal  declaration  of  war  had  even 
yet  been  made,  because  we  read  that,  quaintly  enough, 
Effingham  thought  it  proper  to  perform  this  ceremony, 
sending  the  pinnace  Defiance  forward  “  to  denounce 
war,”  which  she  did  quite  unmistakably  by  firing  every 
gun  she  possessed  into  the  largest  ship  she  could  find, 
when  Effingham,  easy  in  his  mind  no  doubt  now  that 
etiquette  had  been  strictly  followed,  opened  a  furious 
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fire  with  his  own  Arh  Royal,  shortening  sail  to  keep 
his  distance,  and  hammering  his  opponent,  which  from 
her  size  he  took  to  be  the  flagship,  so  eflectively  that 
he  would  have  destroyed  her  out  of  hand  if  several 
other  ships  had  not  come  to  her  rescue. 

Rear-Admirals  Frobisher,  Hawkins,  and  Drake 
fastened  on  the  ships  of  the  rearguard,  especially 
engaging  the  ship  of  the  Admiral-General  Recaldez, 
battering  her  so  badly  that  she  became  unserviceable, 
driving  her  and  the  rear  squadron  helter-skelter  into 
the  main  body,  and  sadly  upsetting  its  imposing  forma¬ 
tion.  Medina  Sidonia  signalled  the  fleet  to  close  to¬ 
gether  and  hold  on,  and  they  did  so  while  the  Enghsh 
ships  hung  on  their  flanks  and  rear,  snapping  and 
worrying,  pouncing  on  any  laggard,  forcing  gaps  in 
the  hne  when  other  ships  dropped  back  to  the  rescue, 
darting  with  crashing  broadsides  into  such  gaps,  and 
making  the  disarray  still  worse. 

Just  as  night  came  on,  the  great  galleon  of  Don 
Pedro  Valdez,  her  hull  shattered  and  splintered,  her 
masts  and  rigging  cut  to  pieces,  dropped  astern,  and, 
despite  her  commander’s  bitter  and  indignant  protest, 
was  left  to  her  fate.  She  was  passed  in  the  darkness, 
but  with  the  morning  up  drove  Drake  and  demanded 
her  surrender.  Don  Pedro  declined,  beginning  an 
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explanation  of  how  noble  a  grandee  he  was,  how  many 
guns  and  men  he  had  on  board,  and  how  ill  it  went 
with  his  honour  to  yield.  Drake  cut  very  short  the 
terms  and  conditions  which  Don  Pedro  was  ready  to 
begin  discussing.  “  Yield  or  not  as  you  choose,”  he 
said,  “  but  learn  it  is  Drake  requires  it.”  No  sooner 
was  that  name,  the  dread  and  scourge  of  the  Spanish 
seas,  heard,  than  down  came  her  flag  and  she  was 
yielded  up.  Drake  took  55,000  golden  ducats  from 
her  and  divided  them  amongst  his  crew  before  sending 
his  prize  in  to  Plymouth. 

The  same  night  another  great  ship,  commanded  by 
Orquendo,  one  of  the  best  of  the  Spanish  commanders, 
caught  fire,  or,  as  some  say,  was  set  on  fire  by  a  mahcious 
gunner.  Other  ships’  crews  helped,  and  the  fire  was  got 
under,  but  not  until  the  upper  deck  had  been  destroyed. 
Her  crew  and  valuables  were  taken  out  of  her,  and  she 
was  cast  adrift,  to  be  picked  up  next  day  by  Hawkins 
with  “  fifty  poor  wretches  ”  half  roasted  upon  her. 

All  that  night  the  harrying  went  on,  Drake  and 
his  squadron  pursuing  the  enemy  until  daybreak  “  at 
culverin  shot.”  A  culverin  was  a  medium-sized  piece 
throwing  about  a  16  or  17-lb.  shot ;  its  effective  range 
against  the  bigger  ships  would  be  about  cricket-ball 
throw. 
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Drake  drew  off  next  day,  leaving  the  admiral  to 
keep  the  game  going,  From  then  to  the  24th,  four 
days  and  nights,  the  battle  went  on,  the  Enghsh  ships 
evading  the  clumsy  attempts  of  the  enemy  to  close, 
battering  them  relentlessly,  doing  great  execution 
amongst  their  crowded  crews,  but  losing  no  ship  and 
very  few  men  themselves. 

The  English  ships  were  lamentably  short  of  ammuni¬ 
tion  to  serve  even  their  comparatively  few  guns,  and 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  complained  bitterly  that  many  of 
our  guns  stood  as  no  more  than  “  cyphers  and  scare¬ 
crows,”  so  that  some  of  the  ships  were  httle  better 
than  those  of  the  East,  whose  crews,  having  no  arma¬ 
ment,  painted  red  portholes  along  the  sides,  hoping 
they  would  be  taken  for  firing  guns.  It  is  certainly 
true  that  our  ships  frequently  had  to  break  off  their 
fighting  to  put  in  to  shore  to  collect  what  powder  they 
could  get,  and  the  whole  of  the  24th  was  given  over 
to  sending  pinnaces  ashore  for  powder  and  ball. 

Next  day  the  battle  began  again,  the  Spaniards  being 
steadily  driven  towards  Calais  Roads,  and  refused 
every  attempt  to  close,  or  to  get  the  English  ships 
between  them  and  the  shore  with  the  wind  behind  the 
Spanish.  The  Enghsh  throughout  were  able,  with 
their  handier  sliips,  to  “  keep  the  weather  gauge 
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always  an  advantage  of  the  greatest  importance  in  the 
days  of  sad. 

The  Armada  thankfully  came  to  anchor  in  Dover 
Straits  on  the  27th,  after  a  full  week  of  the  most  savage 
mishandling,  and  Medina  Sidonia  sent  a  message  off 
to  the  Prince  of  Parma  to  come  along  and  bring  such 
ships  as  he  had  to  the  aid  of  the  Armada. 

Now  came  the  crisis  of  the  invasion.  Parma  had  a 
number  of  ships  with  him  as  well  as  his  great  flotilla, 
and  here  was  the  Armada  waiting  where  it  had  been 
sent,  and  at  anchor  in  the  Straits  of  Dover.  If  they 
could  hold  the  Straits  while  Parma  crossed,  the  day 
would  go  very  ill  for  England,  and  while  the  mass  of 
ships  held  together  at  anchor,  and  could  each  support 
the  other  with  their  guns,  it  was  the  more  difficult 
for  the  Hght  Enghsh  ships  to  get  at  them.  There  was 
anxious  consultation  amongst  the  British  leaders,  a 
plan  decided  and  quickly  put  into  execution.  Admiral 
Seymour,  with  Dutch  assistance,  had  a  squadron 
watching  the  ports,  but  since  Parma  might  break  out 
there  was  no  time  to  waste. 

Eight  of  the  poorest  craft  in  the  fleet  were  selected, 
their  holds,  decks,  sides,  and  masts  filled  and  splashed 
with  tar,  pitch,  resin,  sulphur,  and  anything  else  that 
would  burn  fiercely.  The  guns  were  chained  in  place. 
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loaded  with  full  charges  and  to  their  muzzles  with 
chains,  iron  rods,  buUets,  stones,  and  ragged  metal. 
Picked  crews  were  put  on  board,  all  sail  was  set,  and, 
full  before  the  wind  and  tide,  the  fire-ships  made 
straight  for  the  middle  of  the  massed  shipping.  At 
the  right  distance  the  ships  were  fired,  and  sailed  on 
with  lashed  helms,  while  the  men  dropped  o£E  into 
their  boats  and  pulled  back. 

The  wildest  consternation  broke  out  in  the  Spanish 
fleet  as  they  saw  the  eight  vessels,  sheeted  in  roaring 
flames,  driving  straight  at  the  heart  of  their  close- 
packed  ships.  Some  of  the  vessels  on  the  flanks  began 
to  get  their  anchors  up ;  others,  nearer  to  the  centre, 
in  a  wild  panic  and  amidst  a  hubbub  of  conflicting 
yeUs  and  orders  to  hoist  the  anchors,  to  let  them  go, 
to  cut  the  cables,  broke  adrift,  hauhng  up  their  sails, 
bumping  and  colliding  and  getting  away  to  sea  in  a 
turmoil  of  confusion  that  was  not  lessened  when  the 
heated  guns  began  to  fire,  to  burst,  to  fling  their 
missiles  and  themselves  in  every  direction.  One  great 
galleass  had  her  rudder  smashed  in  falling  foul  of 
another,  drifted  ashore  at  Calais,  and  there  was  at¬ 
tacked  by  100  of  our  men  in  longboats.  She  did  not 
surrender  without  a  desperate  struggle  and  until  her 
captain  had  been  killed  and  400  of  her  men  killed  or 
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flung  overboard  and  drowned.  She  was  left  as  a 
wreck  to  the  Governor  of  Calais,  after  50,000  ducats 
and  300  galley-slaves  had  been  taken  from  her. 

When  the  scattering  Spaniards  had  collected  their 
wits  they  found  their  ships  separated  and  driven  into 
the  North  Sea  and  along  the  coast  of  Dunkirk,  and 
thereafter  found  it  even  harder  to  collect  their  ships 
in  obedience  to  the  frantic  signals  of  their  admiral. 
Parma  meantime  had  found  his  exit  still  firmly  blocked 
by  a  number  of  Dutch  ships,  and  did  not  dare  put  to 
sea  with  his  boats.  In  the  long  run  he  did  not  get  a 
boat  to  sea,  much  less  over  to  England,  and  he  and 
his  great  army  played  the  part  of  passive  spectators 
of  the  scene  that  followed.  At  least  they  had  an 
excellent  view  of  it,  although  that  may  not  have  been 
much  consolation  to  them. 

On  the  29th,  the  scattered  Armada  had  collected 
as  best  it  could  off  Gravehnes,  but  the  Enghsh  still 
held  the  weather  gauge,  and  no  ships  dared  separate 
to  put  in  to  Dunkirk  for  supphes. 

Drake,  Hawkins,  and  Lord  Thomas  Howard  led  the 
way  in  another  furious  attack,  and  it  is  stirring  to 
read  the  names  of  our  ships  which  distinguished  them¬ 
selves  there,  and  whose  successors,  carrying  the  tradi¬ 
tional  names  on  from  generation  to  generation,  have 
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gained  added  lustre  over  hundreds  of  years.  There 
was  a  Revenge,  a  Dreadnought,  and  a  Lion  in  our  navy 
then,  as  there  is  to-day  ;  Hawkins  sailed  his  Victory 
at  Gravehnes  in  1688,  as  Nelson  sailed  his  at  Trafalgar 
in  1805  ;  a  Vanguard  wrote  her  name  deep  in  battle 
history  then,  as  a  Vanguard  did  more  than  two  hun¬ 
dred  years  later  as  flagship  at  the  Battle  of  the 
Nile. 

There  was  a  stiff  wind  blowing  and  sea  running  that 
day  off  Gravehnes,  weather  very  much  to  the  liking 
of  the  Enghsh  ships  and  sailors,  although  probably 
not  to  the  Spanish  mass  of  soldiery.  The  Enghsh 
stuck  to  their  tactics,  charging  in  sometimes  to  a 
pike’s  length  from  an  enemy’s  side,  pouring  in  a  storm 
of  shot  from  every  gun  on  that  side,  passing  on  and 
turning  swiftly  to  discharge  the  other  broadside, 
surging  away  to  tack  again,  while  the  gunners  reloaded 
and  made  ready  for  another  rush.  Many  of  the  guns 
on  the  high-sided  Spaniards  could  not  be  depressed 
enough  to  bear  on  the  small  attacking  ships,  especially 
as  the  attack  would  usually  come  from  windward,  and 
the  Spanish  ships,  heeling  away  from  the  wind,  would 
have  their  decks  canted  and  their  muzzles  pointed 
even  more  than  normally  skyward.  This  heel  would 
also  bring  some  strakee  of  their  under-water  body 
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above  the  surface,  and  allow  the  English  to  plant  their 
balls  “  between  wind  and  water.” 

The  Victory,  supported  by  two  others,  fastened  upon 
one  huge  galleon  and  shot  so  fast  and  so  well  that  their 
enemy  went  down  like  a  stone  with  all  hands.  An¬ 
other  great  galleon  of  Biscay  was  so  battered  that  she 
also  foundered,  and  two  slightly  smaller  were  quickly 
sent  after  her.  The  San  Filip  was  so  mauled  by  Lord 
Henry  Somerset  and  Sir  WiUiam  Winter  that  she  was 
forced  to  attempt  escape,  was  driven  hard  as  far  as 
Flushing,  and  was  there  captured  by  some  Dutch 
ships.  Another  of  the  largest  Spaniards  who  tried  to 
come  to  the  rescue  was  also  badly  battered,  driven 
out  of  the  fleet,  and  captured. 

The  day  ended  with  the  Armada  in  serious  disarray, 
many  of  their  ships  lost,  many  more  shattered  and  cut 
about  almost  to  a  point  of  disablement,  others  frankly 
in  flight  or  so  far  to  leeward  that  they  could  not  get 
back  to  their  fleet ;  and  the  hearts  of  leaders  and 
crews  and  regiments  ahke  were  in  despair.  The 
English  ships  had  suffered  some  damage,  Drake’s  ship 
having  been  hit  by  forty  shot  and  his  cabin  twice  shot 
through ;  but,  as  a  contemporary  writer  records,  they 
had  lost  less  than  one  hundred  men,  and  had  neither 
lost  a  ship  nor  person  of  high  account,  although,  as  he 
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gravely  notes,  “  the  bed  of  a  certaine  gentelman  lying 
aweary  thereupon  was  taken  quite  from  under  him 
by  a  buUett,”  and  two  other  gentlemen  “  were  at 
dinner  upon  a  time  ”  when  another  “  biillett  ”  from 
a  demy-culverin  “  brake  thorow  the  middest  of  their 
cabben,”  and  presumably  spoilt  their  dinner  if  not 
their  appetites. 

But  the  worst  phght  of  the  Enghsh  was  for  ammuni¬ 
tion,  and  the  same  writer  tells  that  they  had  expended 
all  their  shot  and  were  forced  to  send  ashore  again  for 
more.  On  the  31st  the  attack  was  not  pressed,  doubt¬ 
less  because  of  this  shortage  of  ammunition,  and  before 
the  stores  could  be  renewed  the  Spaniards  were  in  full 
flight.  The  Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia  held  a  council  of 
war,  which  dolefully  but  quite  unanimously  resolved 
that  the  attempt  had  failed  and  nothing  was  left  for  it 
but  to  make  for  home.  They  were  running  short  of 
such  essentials  as  shot,  food,  and  water,  their  ships’ 
hulls  were  many  of  them  badly  shattered,  their  rigging 
torn,  and  numbers  having  lost  their  anchors  when  they 
shpped  or  cut  their  cables  to  escape  the  flre-ships, 
might  not  even  be  able  to  save  themselves  on  a  lee 
shore  ;  and,  to  complete  their  misery,  many  were 
killed,  many  had  been  wounded,  and  very  many  were 
sick — as  one  can  easily  imagine  a  close-packed  huddle 
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of  landsmen  soldiers  would  be  tossing  in  half  a  gale  on 
the  North  Sea. 

The  wind  was  hard  from  the  north-west,  so  the 
Spaniards  made  one  attempt  to  take  the  nearest  way 
home  through  the  Straits  and  Channel.  But  the 
Enghsh,  knowing  nothing  of  their  homeward-bound 
intentions,  would  not  permit  this,  and  pressed  them 
so  hard  again  that  they  were  in  danger  of  being  driven 
on  the  shoals  and  sands  of  the  Zealand  coast.  When 
the  wind  turned  southerly  they  took  the  only  choice 
left  them,  turned  their  prows  north,  and  endeavoured 
to  escape  “  north  about  ”  round  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
and  so  back  to  Spain.  The  Prince  of  Parma  was  left, 
savaging  and  chafing  “  hke  a  bear  robbed  of  her 
whelps,”  as  Drake  said,  to  watch  their  shot-torn 
topsails  disappearing  from  sight,  while  one  squadron  of 
the  Enghsh  fieet  pursued  them  hotly,  another  turned 
back  to  guard  the  coast,  and  a  third,  under  Seymour, 
resumed  the  blockade  of  Parma  which  had  been  so 
ably  helped  by  the  Dutch. 

The  miserable  fate  of  the  rest  of  the  Armada  is 
known  to  us  aU,  and  even  to  this  day  our  newspapers 
teU  how,  in  dredging  operations,  remnants  of  the 
Spanish  ships  are  stiU  being  brought  up  from  where 
they  sank  off  the  rocky  coast  of  Scotland — a  scrap  of 
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rust-eaten  iron,  a  few  golden  coins,  a  rotted  length  of 
timber,  aU  that  is  left  of  the  guns,  and  the  gold,  and 
the  mighty  ships  of  the  King  of  Spain. 

Drake  and  Effingham  gave  no  peace  to  the  flying 
enemy,  hung  grimly  on  their  heels,  keeping  close 
enough  to  belabour  them  with  a  few  of  the  scanty 
broadsides  they  had  left,  to  see  them  heaving  overboard 
the  horses  and  mules  that  were  to  have  carried  their 
cavalry  and  their  transport  through  England,  their 
baggage  and  stores  of  tools  that  were  to  have  made 
camps  and  forts  for  them  after  they  landed,  their  dead 
as  they  sank  under  their  wounds  and  weakness  and 
sickness.  It  was  thought  that  the  Spaniards  might 
try  to  put  in  to  the  Firth  of  Forth,  so  they  were 
shepherded  to  there  and  driven  safely  beyond,  after 
which  the  Enghsh  turned  back  and  left  them  to  the 
tearing  gales,  the  sweeping  seas,  and  the  clutching 
rocks  that,  round  Scotland  and  Ireland,  are  hard 
enough  to  fight  in  a  well-found  ship,  but  were  death 
to  such  badly-battered  craft  as  the  Spanish  had  left. 

Many  of  the  ships  that  tried  to  run  down  the  west 
coast  of  Scotland  were  cast  away  amongst  the  islands 
there  ;  seventeen,  with  over  5,000  men,  went  ashore 
on  the  rocks  of  Ireland — and  every  man  of  them  was 
barbarously  put  to  the  sword.  Even  of  those  ships 
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that  weathered  the  tempests  and  rocks  of  the  north, 
the  wind  and  the  sea  took  further  toll,  and  a  number 
were  driven  by  westerly  gales  back  into  the  Channel 
as  they  tried  to  beat  south,  to  fall  helpless  into  the 
hands  of  the  Enghsh  or  the  RocheUers  of  Prance. 

There  were  nearly  150  large  vessels  in  the  magnificent 
array  that  set  out  from  Spain,  and  of  these  nearly  two 
out  of  three  were  lost — only  53  shattered,  leaking,  and 
hardly  seaworthy  ships  returned.  Phihp  lost  over  80 
“  great  ”  ships  and  a  number  of  smaller  ones,  14,000 
soldiers  killed  in  battle  or  drowned  in  wrecks,  2,000 
taken  prisoner  by  the  English  and  the  Low  Country 
men.  Spain  was  at  first  astounded  and  incredible,  and 
then  completely  overwhelmed  by  the  news  of  the  dis¬ 
aster,  and  by  the  return,  during  the  last  few  days  of 
September,  of  the  broken  remnant  of  the  “  Invincible  ” 
Armada  and  the  miserable  band  of  sick,  wounded,  and 
starving  men  who  struggled  back  to  their  homes. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  Spain,  and  in  many  of  her 
allied  states,  duchies,  and  cities  there  was  no  noble  or 
princely  family  that  did  not  mourn  the  loss  of  husband, 
brother,  son,  or  near  kinsman  ;  and  there  was  no  class 
that  did  not  feel  the  blow  to  the  national  fortunes. 

That  one  fortnight’s  fighting  not  only  broke  the 
world  domination  of  Spain,  but  brought  England  to  the 
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front  rank  of  Powers  and  firmly  established  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  our  Empire  destiny.  It  did  more,  for  it  firmly 
established  that  pohcy  of  securing  our  destiny  by  sea 
power  which  has  stood  us  in  good  stead  so'^long  and  so 
often,  and  has  allowed  us  to  wage  and  win  so  many 
wars  in  foreign  countries. 

The  threat  of  the  Armada  first  called  our  Navy  into 
being  ;  the  destruction  of  the  Armada  made  it  a  first 
principle  that  we  must  always  regard  the  Navy  as  our 
“Sure  Shield”  in  time  of  war.  Since  1588  there  have 
been  many  great  exploits  recorded  in  the  annals  of  our 
Navy,  but  none  greater  than  those  of  our  first  ships 
and  men,  and  certainly  none  greater  in  results  both 
immediate  and  enduring,  or  as  a  hard-won  glorious 
triumph  against  overwhelming  odds. 

The  miracle  of  that  triumph  has  never  been  more 
pithily,  curtly,  and  tellingly  described  than  by  the 
great  Drake,  when  for  the  moment  he  put  aside  sword 
for  pen  to  contradict  the  lying  reports  which  were 
spread  by  Philip  over  the  Continent  in  a  vain  attempt 
to  bolster  up  his  shattered  prestige. 

Drake  recalled  briefly  how  the  Armada  “  of  one 
hundred  and  forty  sail  of  ships  ”  was  encountered  by 
“  thirty  of  Her  Majesty’s  ships  and  a  few  of  our  own 
merchantmen,”  and  by  them  “  beaten  and  shuffled 
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together  ”  from  Portland  to  the  Start,  the  Start  to 
Calais,  and  from  Calais  “  chased  out  of  sight  of  Eng¬ 
land,  round  about  Scotland  and  Ireland.”  He  re¬ 
minded  Philip  that  before  the  Armada  sailed  he  boasted 
its  strength,  and  was  so  httle  afraid  of  any  measures 
being  taken  that  could  meet  it  that  he  pubhshed  in 
print  and  circulated  a  full  and  complete  description  of 
its  ships,  men,  and  stores,  as  “  an  invincible  and  dreadful 
navy  ...  an  army  and  navy  irresistible  and  disdain¬ 
ing  prevention.” 

Then,  in  conclusion,  Drake  sums  up,  scathingly  but 
exactly,  the  achievements  of  the  Armada,  “  .  .  .  with 
all  then’  great  and  terrible  ostentation  they  did  not,  in 
all  their  sailing  round  about  England,  so  much  as  sink 
or  take  one  ship,  bark,  pinnace,  or  cockboat  of  ours,  or 
even  so  much  as  burn  one  sheep-cote  on  this  land.” 


NASEBY  AND  OTHER  BATTLES  OF  THE 

CIVIL  WAR 

1.  Newbuen  Ford 

On  a  summer  day  in  August  1640  a  group  of  men 
were  gathered,  stooping  in  turn  over  a  drum,  shaking 
a  dice-box  and  rolling  the  dice  out  upon  the  drum¬ 
head,  They  were  dressed  for  the  most  part  in  long, 
heavily-spurred  thigh  boots  and  steel  breastplates,  or 
half  armour,  and  all  wore  long  swords  belted  about 
them,  and  broad  Scottish  Lowland  bonnets  with  a 
knot  of  blue  ribbons  over  the  left  ear.  There  was  a 
subdued  eagerness  about  their  dicing,  and  when  the 
victor  had  finally  won  he  cried  out  as  joyfully  and 
received  as  many  half-envious  congratulations  as  if 
he  had  won  a  large  sum,  instead  of  the  privilege  of 
leading  the  van  of  an  army  against  an  enemy  and  the 
prospect  of  receiving  in  person  the  first  onslaught  of 
musket,  pike,  and  sword. 
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Immediately  he  called  for  his  horse  and  mounted, 
rode  to  the  near-by  river  bank,  pressed  his  horse 
deeper  and  deeper  into  the  flood  until  the  water  rose 
to  his  saddle-flaps  and  the  horse  was  strugghng  to  keep 
its  feet  against  the  swollen  stream.  His  fellow-officers 
and  his  men  watched  eagerly  to  see  if  he  would  make 
the  passage  and  make  it  unmolested,  saw  him  emerge 
into  shallower  water  and  up  on  to  firm  ground, 
draw  and  wave  his  sword  to  them. 

He  was  James,  Earl  of  Montrose,  one  of  the  finest 
and  most  loved  soldiers  that  ever  drew  sword  for 
Scotland,  and  that  crossing  of  the  river  was  fateful  in 
the  destiny  of  great  Britain  as  the  first  act  of  civil 
war  and  the  first  armed  resistance  of  the  people 
against  their  king.  Charles  I.  was  King  of  England 
and  Scotland,  Montrose  was  a  leader  of  the  Scottish 
army,  the  river  he  had  crossed  was  the  Tweed,  which 
marked  the  border  fine  between  England  and  Scotland, 
and  the  army,  which  quickly  began  to  follow  as  soon 
as  he  showed  the  flood  had  fallen  enough  to  permit  a 
passage,  was  raised  to  fight  the  king.  The  rolling  hoof- 
beats  of  the  horse,  the  tramp  of  the  infantry,  the 
rumble  of  the  cannon,  made  up  the  first  mutter  of 
thunder  in  the  great  Civil  War. 

There  were  about  4,000  foot,  4,000  horse,  and  over 
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2,000  “  baggers  ”  in  the  column  that  for  eight  hours 
poured  down  from  the  Scottish  bank,  splashed  across, 
and  waded  out  on  to  Enghsh  soil.  They  formed  part 
of  the  best  trained,  disciplined,  and  officered,  the  most 
compact  and  effective  army  in  Britain  at  that  time. 
Charles  had  armed  forces,  but  they  consisted  of  men 
hastily  recruited  and  untrained,  and  without  any  heart 
or  inspiration  for  their  cause,  and  they  lacked  m  men 
and  officers  the  training  of  war  which  the  Scots  had. 
It  was  a  fashion  in  Scotland  in  those  times  for  the 
adventurous  sons  of  the  best  families  to  cross  to  the 
Continent,  alone  or  bringing  with  them  a  band  of 
followers,  and  offer  their  swords  and  services  in  the 
“  German  ”  or  “  Low  Country  ”  wars,  or  to  enlist 
under  the  great  soldier  Gustavus  Adolphus  of 
Sweden.  Scotland  was  swarming  with  veterans  of 
the  Thirty  Years’  War;  many  of  these  were  in  the 
army  which  invaded  England  in  1640,  and  their  leader 
was  one  of  the  best  of  them,  who  had  served  half  a 
lifetime  in  foreign  wars  and  had  been  a  Field  Marshal 
under  the  famous  Gustavus  himself. 

The  watch-fires  had  gleamed  along  the  river  that 
night,  the  word  that  the  Scots  were  over  the  Border 
again,  spread  consternation  through  the  country,  and 
the  English  peasantry  hurriedly  gathered  their  be- 
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longings  and  fled  in  fear  of  the  cattle-lifting,  the  killing 
and  burning  and  destroying  that  had  for  so  long  been 
the  feature  of  Border  raids  into  England  and  Scotland 
alike.  But  this  time  they  were  agreeably  surprised 
to  find  there  was  no  such  destruction.  The  Scots 
broke  camp  in  the  morning  and  marched  steadily 
south,  joining  another  large  column  that  had  crossed 
higher  up,  molesting  none,  actually  pajdng  for  what 
they  required  and  took — a  thing  utterly  unheard  of 
before  in  Border  warfare. 

But  this  was  no  Border  warfare — it  was  the  armed 
resistance  of  Scotland  to  an  attempt  to  fasten  upon 
the  people  a  rehgion  and  a  fashion  of  it  that  they  would 
not  tolerate,  and  a  national  effort  against  the  king 
who  dared  such  an  unlawful  interference  with  their 
hberties.  Charles  I.  was  King  of  Scotland  as  well  as 
of  England.  The  Scots  did  not  dispute  that,  because 
Charles  was  the  son  of  James  VI.  of  Scotland  who 
became  James  I.  of  England  when  Queen  Ehzabeth 
died.  (James,  King  of  Scotland,  became  King  of 
England  because  his  mother,  Mary  Queen  of  Scots, 
was  great-granddaughter  of  Henry  VII.  of  England, 
and  his  father.  Lord  Darnley,  was  also  of  Enghsh  royal 
descent.)  But  although  the  Scots  admitted  the  right¬ 
ful  kingship  of  Charles,  they  most  emphatically  did 
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not  admit  any  rights  over  their  own  laws  and  Par- 
Hament,  nor  —  still  more  emphatically  —  over  their 
rehgion.  When  Charles  created  thirteen  bishops  of 
Scotland  and  appointed  a  new  service  book  of  his  own 
for  the  use  of  the  Church,  he  went  one  step  too  far, 
and  within  a  month  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  Scot¬ 
tish  people  had  signed  in  their  parish  churches  a 
National  Covenant,  binding  themselves,  at  whatever 
risk  of  life  and  goods,  to  oppose  interference  in  their 
Church  and  to  defend  their  laws  and  hberty.  Their 
General  Assembly  excommunicated  Charles’s  bishops 
and  abohshed  prelacy,  and  when  Charles  collected 
an  army  of  over  20,000  men  and  began  marching 
north  to  invade  Scotland,  the  Scots  accepted  the 
challenge  with  such  heart  and  speed  that,  before 
Charles  was  half-way  to  the  Border,  the  Scots  were 
over  it  and  thrusting  down  on  Newcastle,  where 
they  knew  Charles  had  gathered  most  of  his  war 
stores. 

They  reached  the  Tyne  before  Charles  did,  but 
found  that  the  governor  of  Newcastle,  who  had  14,000 
men  under  him,  was  waiting  for  them  at  the  fords. 
At  the  Newburn  Ford  he  had  dug  redoubts,  armed 
them  with  a  dozen  cannon,  built  breastworks  and  lined 
them  with  3,000  musketeers,  planted  a  body  of  2,500 
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magnificent  cavalry  within  charging  distance  behind 
them. 

Leshe  filled  the  village  of  Newburn  with  picked 
musketeers,  placing  them  in  the  windows  and  behind 
the  garden  walls  and  ditches,  slung  a  cannon  up  on 
top  of  the  chmch  tower,  and  emplaced  nine  others, 
hidden  by  bushes,  along  the  river  bank.  In  the  morn¬ 
ing  the  battle  began  with  an  exchange  of  cannon  balls, 
an  exchange  in  which  the  Scots  had  so  much  the  better 
of  it  that  the  Enghsh  redoubts  began  to  crumble.  In 
one  redoubt,  when  LesHe’s  well-trained  gunners  began 
to  plump  their  round  shot  into  the  garrison,  the  men 
refused  to  obey  their  officers  and  stand  longer,  fled, 
leaving  their  dead  and  wounded  behind  them.  As 
Leshe  saw  them  swarming  out  he  ordered  the  advance 
of  his  Life  Guards,  a  picked  body  recruited  from  the 
best  families  of  the  Lowlands.  Covered  by  the  Are 
of  the  guns  and  musketeers,  the  Scottish  columns  came 
roUing  down  through  the  heavy  smoke  and  across  the 
river.  The  Enghsh  foot  and  guns  were  withdrawn, 
and  the  Scottish  columns  swarmed  over  and  secured 
a  footing. 

But  they  had  stiU  to  meet  the  best  of  the  Enghsh 
force.  The  footmen  had  put  up  a  poor  enough  fight, 
and  one  may  suppose  they  had  httle  heart  to  fight  for 
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their  royal  tyrant,  who  for  years  back  had  been 
wringing  unlawful  taxes  out  of  them  and  had  outraged 
all  popular  sentiment  by  ruhng  as  a  despot  without 
a  Parhament  for  eleven  years,  and  generally  raising 
such  revolt  as  came  so  quickly  to  a  head  when  he  tried 
to  play  the  same  tricks  on  Scotland. 

But  the  English  horse  were  a  body  of  the  Cavahers, 
the  nobihty  and  gentry  who,  through  the  Civil  War, 
formed  Charles’s  fiercest  adherents,  and  here  at  New- 
burn  Ford  they  gave  a  first  foretaste  of  their  quahty. 
They  cursed  the  flying  infantry  as  they  passed,  jeered 
at  them,  and  taunted  them  for  a  pack  of  “  London 
scum,”  and  when  they  were  well  clear,  drew  up  in 
twelve  squadrons  and  launched  a  thunderbolt  charge 
upon  the  Scottish  Life  Guards.  In  them  they  met  a 
mettle  of  their  own  high  quahty,  and  although  the 
front  ranks  recoiled  from  the  furious  charge  and  gave 
a  little  under  its  weight,  they  recovered  and  surged 
back  to  close  quarters.  With  sword,  pistol,  and 
rapier  they  fought  with  desperate  ardour,  neither  side 
yielding  an  inch,  the  front  ranks  hacking  and  cutting 
and  pistolhng  each  other  down,  the  next  ranks  tram- 
phng  forward  over  the  killed  and  wounded  to  maintain 
the  fight. 

But  hotly  as  the  English  horse  fought,  they  could 
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not  hope  to  withstand  the  whole  army,  and  when 
Gleneral  LesHe  moved  a  thousand  musketeers  round 
the  flank  to  open  fire  on  the  side  and  rear  of  the  Royahst 
horse,  the  battle  came  to  a  sudden  end.  The  Royahsts 
retreated  on  Newcastle,  and  when  the  Scots  pressed 
on  after  them  the  city  was  yielded  and  immediately 
occupied.  Leshe  took  possession  of  all  the  arms  and 
stores  which  had  been  collected  for  the  invasion  of 
Scotland,  and  shortly  after  seized  Durham  with  Dun¬ 
fermline’s  brigade.  Charles,  finding  that  the  presence 
of  the  Scots  was  providing  a  rallying  ground  for  the 
disaffected  Enghsh,  was  forced  to  make  terms,  buying 
peace  with  plentiful  promises  and  a  huge  indemnity. 

This  was  in  1640,  two  years  before  the  actual  out¬ 
break  of  the  Civil  War  in  England,  but  since  it  was  a 
revolt  of  the  people  against  their  king,  and  the  first 
of  many  actions  which  the  Scots  fought  in  the  Civil 
War,  it  may  be  called  the  first  battle  of  it.  The  heavy 
indemnity  which  Charles  was  forced  to  pay  to  the 
victorious  Scots  had  to  be  extracted  from  his  unwilling 
Enghsh  subjects,  and  only  increased  the  extent  of  the 
unlawful  taxation  which  oppressed  the  country  and 
made  Charles  the  more  domineering  to  a  Parhament 
which  refused  to  raise  money  for  him.  The  Scots,  too, 
had  successfully  revolted  against  interference  in  their 
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religion,  and  had  won  freedom  to  worship  in  their  own 
way — a  result  which,  more  than  all,  could  not  faO  to 
rouse  those  Puritans  in  England  who  were  just  as  de¬ 
termined  as  the  Scots  to  hold  to  their  own  faith,  and 
were  intensely  suspicious  of  and  violent  against  any¬ 
thing  that  savoured  of  “  Popery  ”  or  “  Papist  ”  rule. 

Charles  made  his  first  fatal  mistake  when  he  tried 
to  force  obnoxious  rules  of  Law  and  Church  on  Scot¬ 
land  ;  he  made  his  second  when  he  openly  placed  his 
cause  in  the  hands  of  armed  force  by  raising  his 
standard  at  Nottingham  in  August  1642,  and  rallying 
an  army  to  force  his  single  will  upon  the  nation.  The 
battles  of  the  Civil  War  finally  guided  the  destiny  of 
the  nation  into  rule  by  Parhament  and  King,  instead 
of  by  monarch  alone. 


2.  Edgehill 
{October  23,  1642) 

At  about  two  in  the  afternoon  of  October  23,  1642, 
King  Charles,  fully  accoutred  in  a  suit  of  almost  com¬ 
plete  mail,*  ceremoniously  fired  with  his  own  hand  a 

*  Such  mail  had  long  before  then  been  abandoned  for  practical 
service.  It  was  only  worn  as  “  full  dress,”  much  as  Life  Guards  and 
cuirassiers  wear  it  to-day. 
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cannon  against  the  Parliamentary  army  which  was 
drawn  up  in  the  Vale  of  the  Red  Horse  between  the 
villages  of  Kineton  and  Edgehill,  near  Warwick. 
Whatever  faults  may  have  been  averred  against 
Charles,  there  was  no  taint  of  cowardice  in  him,  and 
from  that  moment,  when  he  personally  opened  the 
battle,  until  the  one  when  he  walked  calmly  out  on  to 
the  scaffold  at  Whitehall,  he  gave  full  proof  of  his 
personal  courage. 

His  first  shot  was  the  signal  for  the  opening  of  a 
cannonade  on  both  sides  which  continued  for  an  hour, 
until  Prince  Rupert,  commander  of  the  King’s  Horse, 
and  one  of  his  most  gaUant  if  unwisely  headstrong 
leaders,  moved  out  to  put  the  issue  of  the  day  to  a 
cavalry  charge. 

Both  armies,  after  the  fashion  of  that  day,  were 
drawn  up  with  the  pikemen  in  the  centre,  the  musket¬ 
eers  on  their  flanks,  and  the  cavalry  outside  of  them 
on  the  wings.  The  musket  of  the  day  was  a  clumsy 
weapon  which  was  fired  over  a  rest,  but  progress  in 
the  method  of  loading  had  been  made  by  putting  up 
the  charges  in  cartridges  carried  in  pouches.  Each 
cartridge  contained  enough  powder  for  a  charge,  which 
was  poured  into  the  muzzle  and  rammed  home,  and 
the  bullet  rammed  down  after  it.  The  dragoons 

(2,764)  10 
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carried  a  musketoon,  sword,  and  pistols  (acting  as 
nowadays  our  mounted  infantry  do),  and  the  cavalry 
had  sword  and  pistol  and,  in  some  troops,  lances. 

The  pikemen  could  only  resist  the  attack  of  cavalry 
when  firmly  in  rank  with  presented  pikes,  and  the 
musketeers  being  helpless  for  many  minutes  while 
they  reloaded,  no  infantry  could  dare  to  move  about 
the  field  within  reach  of  a  cavalry  attack.  Rupert’s 
intention  therefore  was  to  destroy  the  Parhamentary 
cavalry  and  leave  their  infantry  open  to  the  combined 
attack  of  the  Royahst  cavalry  and  infantry.  He 
had  the  greater  confidence  in  the  superiority  of  his 
own  horse  because  they  were  largely  composed  of 
gentlemen  and  their  retainers  who  all  their  fives  had 
been  used  to  horses  and  weapons,  while  many  of  their 
opponents  were  tradesmen  and  peasantry  imused  to 
war,  weapons,  or  horses. 

As  Rupert  moved  forward,  there  was  a  sudden  stir 
in  the  ranks  of  the  horsemen  facing  him  ;  a  whole 
troop  suddenly  emerged,  cantered  forward,  halted, 
and  discharged  their  pistols  into  the  ground.  They 
were  led  by  Sir  Faithful  Fortescue — not  a  nickname, 
as  one  might  suppose  from  what  followed,  but  his 
real  one — who  advanced  and  offered  his  and  his  men’s 
services  to  the  king.  Rupert  immediately  wheeled 
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them  into  his  own  hne,  cantered  to  the  front,  and 
waving  his  men  to  follow,  gave  spur,  and  charged 
headlong  at  the  face  and  flank  of  the  opposing 
horsemen. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  these  made  a  poor 
stand.  The  sudden  defection  of  Sir  Faithful  must 
have  made  them  wonder  who  in  their  own  ranks 
could  be  trusted,  and  before  they  could  settle  them¬ 
selves  and  set  in  forward  motion  to  meet  charge  with 
charge,  the  torrent  of  Rupert’s  Cavahers  had  burst 
full  weight  and  speed  upon  them,  hurhng  them  back 
in  confusion,  breaking  their  ranks,  and  Anally  driving 
them  oS  in  headlong  flight.  There  was  some  con¬ 
fusion  on  both  sides  owing  to  many  of  Sir  Faithful’s 
troop  not  having  removed  the  orange  scarf  which 
distinguished  the  Parhament’s  men,  and  in  the  dust 
and  smoke-clouded  turmoil  several  of  the  men  of  this 
troop  were  killed  by  Rupert’s,  while  those  who  received 
the  charge  found  orange-scarved  men  shooting  and 
stabbing  at  them,  and  were  the  more  dismayed  to 
know  that,  as  they  supposed,  there  was  further  treach¬ 
ery  in  their  ranks. 

But  valuable  as  had  been  Rupert’s  impetuosity  in 
the  charge,  it  was  to  lose  him  all  he  had  gained  and 
to  jeopardize  the  fortunes  of  the  day  and  of  the  king. 
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Rupert  and  his  whole  following  spurred  hard  after 
the  fugitives,  cutting  and  stabbing  and  pistolling, 
riding  their  horses  to  a  standstill  in  their  effort  to  keep 
up  with  and  utterly  destroy  their  enemies,  pursuing 
them  right  into  the  village  of  Kineton,  and  there 
breaking  up  and  scattering  to  plunder  the  baggage 
of  the  Parliamentary  force. 

Even  worse  than  this  mistake  was  to  foUow  it. 
In  the  rear  of  the  king’s  force  was  a  body  of  reserve 
horse  which  included  the  king’s  own  bodyguard  com¬ 
posed  of  nobihty  and  landowners,  who  boasted  that 
amongst  their  troop  they  controlled  rentals  of  £100,000. 
They  had  been  pricked  a  little  by  the  laughing  title 
of  the  “  show  troop,”  and,  burning  to  prove  that  they 
could  fight  as  stoutly  as  they  dressed  richly,  they 
clamoured  to  be  led  after  Prince  Rupert.  Follow  him 
they  did,  whether  they  got  leave  or  not,  and  the  result 
was  that  in  a  few  minutes  Charles  was  left  without 
the  support  of  cavalry  except  that  body  on  his  left 
which  was  hotly  engaged  in  attack  on  their  enemy’s 
right  wing  and  was  out  of  reach,  while  the  Parhament 
stiU  had  a  body  of  horse  free  and  disengaged. 

This  force  was  on  the  opposite  wing  from  that  left 
unprotected  by  Rupert’s  wild  pursuit,  but  Balfour,  a 
well-trained  Scottish  oflicer  who  commanded  it,  brought 
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it  round  the  Parliament  rear  and  suddenly  delivered 
a  fierce  charge  on  the  Royahst  centre  and  flank.  The 
Earl  of  Essex  pushed  forward  his  pikemen  against  the 
Royahsts,  Balfour’s  horse  broke  two  of  their  infantry 
regiments,  overrode  their  gunners,  only  failed  to  spike 
the  guns  because  they  had  no  spikes,  turned  and  crashed 
in  another  charge  against  the  centre,  breaking  their 
ranks.  The  day  was  almost  flung  away,  and  for  the 
Puritans  had  veered  suddenly  round  from  the  edge 
of  disaster  to  the  other  edge  of  complete  victory. 

Essex,  when  his  centre  was  left  with  its  flank  exposed 
by  the  flight  of  his  cavalry  wing  before  Rupert,  fully 
expected  a  renewed  assault  by  the  victorious  horse. 
The  king’s  foot  was  moving  forward  on  his  front,  and 
Essex  actually  seized  a  pike  himself,  took  his  stand 
in  the  centre,  seeing  nothing  but  a  certainty  of  defeat, 
and  preferring  to  die  on  the  battlefield  rather  than  on 
the  scaffold. 

But  his  foot  stood  firm,  Balfour  charged,  the  king’s 
centre  was  broken  and  shaken,  Essex  advanced  his 
centre,  and  Balfour  charged  again,  driving  in  the 
musketeers  and  then  breaking  through  the  pikemen. 
For  Charles  the  day  seemed  lost.  Only  his  own  Royal 
Foot  Guards  were  standing  firm,  bearing  the  brunt  of 
the  fighting  now,  resisting  heroically,  and  making  the 
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most  desperate  defence  of  the  royal  standard  borne 
in  their  midst  by  “  the  stainless  knight,”  Sir  Edmund 
Verney. 

They  were  being  steadily  overborne,  Verney  was 
struck  down  and  the  standard  torn  from  his  dying 
hand,  the  Earl  of  Lindsey,  colonel  of  the  regiment, 
was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner,  the  combat  was 
becoming  nothing  more  than  a  butchery.  At  this 
critical  instant  some  of  Rupert’s  horse  began  to 
straggle  back,  Essex  received  word  of  their  coming, 
the  victorious  Puritan  regiments,  knowing  themselves 
in  confusion  and  liable  to  be  ridden  down  and  cut 
to  pieces  by  any  substantial  charge  of  cavalry,  drew 
off  to  re-form  their  ranks,  and  the  broken  forces  of  the 
king  were  able  to  get  back  into  some  shape  again. 

If  Rupert  had  charged  the  Roundheads  then  before 
they  could  properly  re-form,  he  might  yet  have  snatched 
a  victory  for  the  king.  If  Essex  had  known  he  could 
not  or  would  not  charge,  and  had  pressed  boldly  on 
with  his  pikes,  he  might  have  completed  victory  for 
the  Parhament.  As  it  was,  neither  did  anything,  and 
the  day  ended  without  any  decision.  Rupert’s  men 
were  scattered  without  any  officers  in  their  own  troops, 
and  with  horses  blown  and  ridden  to  exhaustion ; 
Essex  was  only  too  glad  to  get  his  scattered  ranks  in 
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Land  and  in  shape  again,  and  the  day  finally  ended 
with  a  feeble  and  futile  cannonade. 

Charles  in  the  battle  displayed  his  best  and  worst 
characteristics.  He  could  not  command  efficiently  as 
a  general  himself,  hut  would  not  allow  any  other  to 
supersede  him.  He  actually  gave  Rupert  command 
of  his  horse,  reserving  the  power  to  himself  alone  to 
give  Rupert  orders.  The  Earl  of  Lindsey,  supposed  to 
be  commanding  his  army,  had  no  power  over  the 
cavalry,  and  was  httle  better  than  a  regimental  com¬ 
mander.  What  could  be  expected  of  such  hopeless 
confusion,  especially  when  Charles  was  no  general  and 
was  without  training  or  knowledge  of  war  ? 

He  showed  bravery  enough,  as  usual.  When  his 
troops  were  moving  down  from  the  hill  they  occupied, 
to  take  up  position  for  battle,  he  rode  up  and  down  the 
ranks  encouraging  them.  “  Go  in  the  name  of  God, 
and  I’ll  lay  my  bones  with  yours,”  he  told  Lindsey  ; 
and  although  at  first  he  accepted  the  urgent  advice 
given  him  to  remain  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  he  would  not 
do  so  after  the  battle  joined,  hurried  down  amongst 
his  troops,  and  shared  their  dangers  and  the  additional 
one  of  being  singled  out  for  attack.  In  the  heat  of  the 
battle  he  moved  amongst  them,  exhorting  them  to 
stand  fast,  urging  them  to  show  mercy  to  such  wounded 
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and  prisoners  as  fell  into  their  hands,  remaining  even 
when  his  standard  was  taken  and  he  and  his  sons,  the 
Prince  of  Wales  and  Duke  of  York,  were  in  the  most 
imminent  danger  of  capture  or  death. 

The  troops  on  both  sides  lay  on  their  arms  that 
night  in  the  positions  they  occupied,  were  facing  each 
other  stiU  when  day  broke,  and  remained  without 
movement  all  day.  On  the  next  night  both  sides 
retired. 

The  battle  in  itself  was  indecisive,  but  it  had  the 
effect  of  hardening  both  sides  to  their  purpose  of 
attaining  their  wiUs  by  force  of  arms.  The  Round- 
heads  had  shown  some  cohesion  and  co-operation 
between  the  movements  of  pikemen,  musketeers,  and 
cavalry.  The  RoyaHsts  could  see  plainly  that  the 
day  had  only  been  lost  because  Rupert  allowed  his 
eagerness  to  outcarry  his  proper  discretion  and  use  of 
his  troops,  and  they  were  naturally  confident  that 
such  a  mistake  need  not  occur  again,  and  that  on  the 
next  field  they  would  win  a  decisive  battle. 

Both  sides  set  about  strengthening  their  forces, 
securing  positions  throughout  the  country,  preparing 
for  further  war. 
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3.  Marston  Moor 
{July  2,  1644) 

On  one  wing  a  cavalry  charge  that  swept  Rupert’s 
proud  horsemen  away  in  headlong  flight ;  on  the  other 
wing  the  Royalist  cavalry  just  as  completely  victorious, 
and  the  Roundhead  horse  being  slaughtered  as  they 
ran ;  in  the  centre  the  Scottish  and  Parliamentary 
foot,  advancing  to  assault  the  Royahst  foot,  suddenly 
caught  and  broken  by  the  flight  of  their  own  cavalry  ; 
the  Scottish  regiments  striving  to  avert  annihilation 
by  part  of  the  Royahsts’  victorious  cavalry  and 
infantry  “  Whitecoats  ”  (who  wove  and  wore  the 
white  cloth,  vowing  to  dye  it  red  in  the  blood  of 
the  king’s  enemies) ;  another  cavalry  clash  between 
the  mounted  victors  on  both  sides,  the  overthrow 
of  the  hitherto  victorious  Royahst  horse,  the  sudden 
rehef  of  the  Scottish  foot,  and  the  slaughter  of  the 
Whitecoats. 

That  is  a  summary  of  the  Battle  of  Marston  Moor, 
a  battle  more  confused,  if  possible,  in  its  records 
and  accounts  than  in  its  flghting.  Its  outstanding 
features  were  the  triumph  of  Cromwell’s  Ironsides 
and  the  Scottish  horse  over  the  heretofore  invincible 
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Cavalier  horse  of  Prince  Rupert,  the  despairing  heroism 
of  the  Scottish  foot  regiments  which  stood  fighting 
and  expecting  to  die  to  the  last  man,  the  complete 
overthrow  of  the  Royahst  force,  and  its  ohhteration 
as  an  army. 


Marston  Moor. 
(Early  phase.) 


The  presence  of  a  Scottish  army  in  this  battle, 
fought  near  York,  was  due  to  the  invitation  of  the 
Enghsh  Parliament  to  send  a  force  to  aid  them  against 
the  king.  Scotland,  trusting  the  Puritans  would  pay 
more  respect  to  their  religious  requirements  than  the 
king  would  do  in  final  victory,  made  strict  and  strong 
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stipvdations  on  religious  matters  before  they  would 
consent  to  send  an  army  into  England.  The  Enghsh 
Parhament  at  last  agreed  to  the  terms,  and  the  Scots 
again  crossed  the  Border  in  January  1644. 

Since  the  Battle  of  Edgehill  in  1642,  the  king  had 


Maeston  Mooe. 
(Late  phase.) 


been  getting  the  better  of  the  constant  series  of  skir¬ 
mishes,  sieges,  and — what  was  more  important — re¬ 
cruitment  to  his  side.  But  Cromwell  was  rising  to  the 
head  of  Parhamentary  affairs,  and  it  was  largely  on 
the  pattern  of  his  carefully  recruited  regiment  of 
Ironsides  that  the  Parliament’s  “  New  Model  Army  ” 
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was  to  be  formed.  Both  he  and  his  were  to  give 
ample  proof  of  their  worth  at  Marston  Moor. 

The  forces  on  both  sides  were  again  drawn  up  in 
the  usual  array — bodies  of  horse  on  both  wings,  the 
musketeers  inside  them,  and  the  pikes  inside  them 
in  the  centre.  The  Scottish  and  Parhamentary  force 
lay  on  the  slope  of  a  steep  hiU  facing  north,  and  between 
them  and  the  Royahsts  ran  a  road  and  a  deep  ditch. 
Because  it  is  always  difficult  to  follow  clearly  references 
to  the  right  and  left  wings  of  the  armies,  the  left  of 
one  facing  the  right  of  the  other,  we  may  better  follow 
the  action  by  calhng  them  the  east  and  west — the 
Royahsts  facing  south,  and  having  their  right  wing 
on  the  west. 

There  seems  to  have  been  a  good  deal  of  dissension 
amongst  the  Royahst  commanders.  The  Marquis  of 
Newcastle,  who  had  been  besieged  in  York  until  the 
approach  of  Prince  Rupert  raised  the  siege  and  forced 
the  Puritan-Scottish  army  to  withdraw  to  Marston 
Moor  to  await  battle,  was  decidedly  offended  by  Rupert, 
who  refused  to  hsten  to  a  suggestion  that  they  might 
well  be  content  with  the  rehef  of  York  and  not  seek  a 
battle.  Rupert  flared  at  him  that  he  had  imperative 
orders  direct  from  the  king  to  fight  a  battle  and 
destroy  the  Scots.  He  rather  exaggerated  his  orders 
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in  this  respect,  for  Charles  had  written  him  an  involved 
letter  urging  him  to  reheve  York,  or  defeat  the  Scots, 
or  do  anything  else  that  would  allow  him  to  come  to 
the  help  of  the  king’s  army  in  the  south.  To  one  of 
Rupert’s  fiery  temperament  such  a  letter  was  sufficient 
excuse  for  forcing  the  battle ;  and  indeed,  when  Charles 
showed  a  copy  of  his  letter  to  Culpepper,  one  of  his 
counsellors,  Culpepper  exclaimed  in  dismay,  “  Before 
God,  you  are  undone,  for  on  this  letter  he  will  fight, 
whatever  comes  of  it.” 

Newcastle  wanted  to  outmanoeuvre  his  enemy, 
Rupert  to  outfight  him  ;  and  for  this  Rupert  can  hardly 
be  blamed,  since  he  had  never  yet  met  the  foe  he  had 
not  routed  with  his  horse.  He  placed  his  troops  in 
battle  array  close  to  the  ditch  which  ran  right  along 
the  foot  of  the  hill  occupied  by  his  enemy,  and  was  all 
ready  to  begin  the  fight  when  there  arrived  Eythin,  a 
professional  soldier  brought  from  the  Continental  wars, 
appointed  to  high  command  by  Charles,  and  up  to 
now  acting  as  adviser  to  Newcastle.  He  was  to  com¬ 
mand  the  centre  in  this  battle,  and  he  immediately 
found  fault  with  Rupert  both  for  the  disposition  of  the 
troops  and  for  any  thought  of  attacking  at  that  late 
hour  of  the  afternoon.  Rupert  showed  him  a  paper 
on  which  he  had  sketched  the  positions  of  the  troops. 
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Eythin  looked  at  it,  and  retorted  scornfully  that  it 
was  a  very  pretty  position — on  paper,  but  bore  no 
resemblance  to  the  position  on  the  field.  Rupert  meant 
to  attack  as  soon  as  Eythin  arrived  with  another  3,000 
foot.  Eythin  would  not  hear  of  it  at  after  four  o’clock, 
and  pointed  out  that  their  fine  was  in  a  dangerous  posi¬ 
tion  so  close  to  a  ditch  which  would  help  the  enemy 
to  withstand  their  attack.  Rupert,  with  rather  sur¬ 
prising  humihty,  offered  to  withdraw  the  fine,  but 
Eythin  said  fretfuUy  that  it  did  not  matter,  and  he 
supposed  it  was  equally  too  late  for  the  other  side  to 
attempt  an  attack. 

But  in  this  he  was  wrong.  It  was  now  between 
six  and  seven  o’clock,  and  Rupert  had  called  for  pro¬ 
visions,  ridden  a  little  to  the  rear  and  dismounted  to 
eat,  a  large  number  of  his  men  following  his  example, 
while  Newcastle  retired  to  his  coach  to  enjoy  a  pipe. 
It  was  at  this  moment  the  enemy  suddenly  attacked 
them,  their  foot  in  the  centre  pressing  forward  to  the 
deep  ditch,  their  horse,  under  CromweU  and  Leslie, 
the  Scottish  cavalry  leader,  on  the  west,  moving 
farther  out  to  the  flank  to  clear  the  end  of  the  ditch 
and  some  broken  ground,  the  Yorkshire  foot  on  the 
east  under  Fairfax  also  pushing  forward  to  cross  the 
ditch  to  get  at  the  Royalist  Whitecoats,  while  on 
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their  right  the  horse  on  the  east  wing,  under  another 
Fairfax,  son  of  the  other,  were  picking  a  way  through 
thick  gorse  and  forming  up  to  charge  the  Royalist 
cavalry  under  Goring. 

The  regiments  in  the  centre  found  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  advancing.  Bailhe’s  Scots  were  under  a 
heavy  musketry  fire  which  poured  into  them  at  point- 
blank  as  they  struggled  to  clear  the  miry  ditch  and  a 
stiff  hedge  along  it,  and  were  falling  fast.  There  was 
a  shght  gap  between  the  western  flank  of  the  Royalist 
infantry  and  their  cavalry,  and  part  of  the  attacking 
force  swung  out  to  cross  opposite  this  gap,  struggled 
across  the  ditch,  and  charged  home  on  the  flank  and 
front  of  the  Royalists.  The  Scots  seized  the  oppor- 
tvmity  to  pour  across  and  fling  themselves  into  the  fight, 
while  on  their  right  the  regiments  of  Fairfax  were 
somewhat  slower  in  struggling  through  gorse,  hedge, 
and  ditch,  and  in  getting  into  grips  with  the  White¬ 
coats. 

But  while  this  struggle  in  the  centre  was  progressing 
fiercely  in  an  uproar  of  noise  and  a  bhnding  cloud 
of  smoke,  Cromwell’s  Ironsides  and  Leslie’s  Scottish 
horse  had  gained  the  open  ground  of  the  wide  moor 
and,  turning  inward,  charged  home  on  the  Royalist 
cavalry.  Whether  Rupert  was  with  the  latter  or  not 
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seems  to  be  uncertain.  Some  accounts  say  he  mounted 
and  rode  hot-foot  to  join  them,  and  was  nearly  taken 
prisoner  in  the  fighting  on  the  western  wing  ;  other 
accounts,  that  he  rode  to  join  Goring’s  horse  on  the 
eastern  wing. 

But  if  he  was  with  his  own  horse  opposing  the 
charge  of  Cromwell’s  Ironsides,  he  met  his  match  that 
day  for  the  first  time,  and  anyhow  his  vaunted  in¬ 
vincible  cavalry  were  fairly  beaten  in  the  charge. 
They  were  not  easily  defeated,  and  there  was  a  wild 
bit  of  cut-and-thrust  and  close-quarter  pistolling 
before  their  first  body  was  driven  back  in  confusion, 
and  Cromwell  was  wounded  in  the  neck.  His  Iron¬ 
sides  may  have  delayed  a  moment  waiting  his  direct¬ 
ing,  but  as  the  rout  of  the  first  Royalist  rank  reeled 
back,  and  swung  wide  to  leave  the  face  of  the  next 
column  free  to  charge,  Leslie  sounded  the  charge 
again,  and  led  his  Scots  hurhng  straight  down  on  this 
second  column.  In  a  moment  the  Ironsides  were 
with  him,  and  again  they  fought  the  Royahsts  back 
and  back,  finally  broke  them,  and  sent  them  flying. 
Their  conquerors  gave  them  no  moment  to  halt  or 
re-form,  swept  after  them  and  kept  them  fiercely  on 
the  run.  So  completely  were  the  Royalists  broken 
that  some  of  them  rode  without  drawing  rein  for 
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miles,  while  the  Scots  and  Ironsides  served  them  much 
as  they  had  served  their  enemies  in  that  rout  at 
Edgehill. 

But  completely  victorious  as  the  Puritans  were  on 
the  west  flank,  they  were  disastrously  broken  on  the 
east.  As  the  foot  under  the  senior  Fairfax  began  to 
engage  the  Whitecoats,  the  horse  under  the  younger 
Fairfax  charged  Goring’s  horse.  For  a  moment  the 
issue  hung  in  doubt,  and  yormg  Fairfax  and  some  of 
his  followers  actually  hacked  their  way  through  the 
jostling  ranks  of  their  enemy,  broke  out  clear  beyond 
them,  and  drawing  rein  and  halting  breathless  to  look 
back  and  see  their  regiment  tearing  through  after 
them,  were  astounded  to  And  that  the  fight  was 
actually  swaying  away  from  them,  and  a  moment 
later  to  see  Goring’s  horse  surge  forward,  beat  down 
the  plunging  swirhng  lines,  and  hurl  them  bodily  back. 
In  another  minute  the  scene  on  the  west  flank  was 
being  duphcated,  but  in  reverse  movement  and  with 
the  Royalist  horse  pursuing,  riding  down  and  destroy¬ 
ing  their  flying  foe.  The  Royalist  success  was  even 
the  more  effective,  for  the  broken  ranks  of  horsemen 
they  drove  helter-skelter  back  crashed  in  amongst 
the  Yorkshire  foot  advancing  against  the  Whitecoats, 
broke  and  scattered  them  imder  the  plunging  trampling 
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hoofs,  and  sweeping  them  away  in  their  headlong 
flight,  broke  also  through  the  reserves  behind  them  and 
laid  them  open  to  the  pursuing  charge  of  Goring’s 
troops. 

While  the  Ironsides  on  the  west  were  chasing  the 
Royalist  horse  for  miles  to  the  north,  Goring’s  Royal¬ 
ists  were  just  as  fiercely  chasing  horse  and  foot  before 
them  even  farther  to  the  south.  The  road  to  Tad- 
caster  was  choked  with  flying  Roundhead  troops, 
and  through  these  Goring’s  men  rode  and  cut  down 
remorselessly,  slaughtering  without  mercy  until  they 
had  driven  the  remnants  into  Tadcaster,  and  only 
staying  the  pursuit  to  search  and  plunder  the  wagons 
and  train  of  the  Parliamentarians  waiting  there. 

BaiUie’s  Scottish  foot  in  the  centre  were  now  in  des¬ 
perate  plight.  Part  of  Goring’s  victorious  Royalist 
horse  had  been  restrained  from  the  pursuit,  and  these 
completed  the  destruction  of  the  Parliament  foot 
under  Fairfax,  and  with  the  Whitecoat  infantry  swung 
in  and  attacked  the  flank  of  the  Scots,  who  were  already 
hotly  engaged  with  the  equal  numbers  opposing  them. 

The  Scots  stood  stoutly  to  their  pikes,  but  the 
contest  was  heavily  weighted  against  them  by  the 
presence  of  the  hostile  cavalry,  who  rode  round  seeking 
for  any  opening  torn  by  the  musketry  fire  or  the 
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charging  pikes,  dashed  in  wherever  they  found  a  gap, 
and  rode  plunging  and  stabbing  amongst  the  crowded 
ranks.  Regiment  after  regiment  broke,  was  cut  down, 
or  driven  back  or  away,  until  only  two  regiments  of 
Scots  stood  fast  in  the  tempest  of  fire  and  smoke, 
steel  and  lead  that  swirled  about  them  and  tore  at 
their  ranks.  A  third  Scottish  regiment  that  was  held 
in  reserve  might  have  retired  in  good  order,  but  chose 
instead  to  edge  forward,  beating  off  the  attacks  that 
stormed  upon  them,  and  taking  their  place  beside  the 
other  two,  prepared,  and  in  fact  expecting  nothing 
better  than  to  die  with  them.  Twice  the  Royalists 
withdrew  a  little  to  gain  space  for  a  charge,  swept  in 
and  strove  to  break  the  firm  ranks,  were  themselves 
broken  and  driven  back.  A  third  time  horse  and  foot 
stormed  in,  shattered  themselves  on  the  defence,  and 
withdrawing  from  the  thinned  but  resolute  lines  for 
a  fourth  and  probably  finishing  charge,  were  com¬ 
pletely  astounded  to  find  themselves  suddenly  attacked 
in  rear  by  a  whirlwind  rush  of  fresh  horsemen,  who 
sweeping  forward  in  soHd  rank  upon  rank,  overbore 
the  disarrayed  attackers,  rode  through  them,  and  put 
them  to  utter  rout. 

This  was  Leshe  and  his  Scots,  come  to  the  rescue 
of  the  hard-pressed  Scottish  foot  from  the  pursuit 
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which  they  and  the  Ironsides  had  been  making  of 
Rupert’s  horse.  They  and  Cromwell  had  chased  the 
enemy  horse  far  and  wide,  but  had  remained  under 
control  and  in  good  order,  when  at  last  they  found 
themselves  far  back  and  haK-way  round  the  line  of 
the  Royalist  rear.  Here,  while  they  halted  to  breathe 
their  horses  and  properly  re-form  their  ranks,  they  saw 
a  wild  dishevelled  figure  with  grimed  and  blood- 
smeared  face  hurrying  towards  them.  It  was  the 
younger  Fairfax,  who  had  cut  through  Goring’s  horse 
before  they  broke  through  his  regiments  and  drove 
them  away  in  confusion.  Fairfax  had  been  in  danger 
of  death  at  the  hands  of  straying  Royalists,  the  more 
so  as  he  was  wounded  in  the  face  and  at  first  had 
worn  a  white  handkerchief  in  his  hat  until  he  remem¬ 
bered  that  this  was  the  badge  of  the  day  to  mark  the 
Parliamentary  forces.  The  dress  and  accoutrements 
on  both  sides  were  so  ahke  that  it  was  a  practice  fol¬ 
lowed  in  many  fights  for  men  to  carry  a  distinguishing 
mark,  and  here  the  Puritans  and  Scots  wore  a  piece 
of  white  paper  or  a  white  kerchief  on  helm  or  hat. 
Fairfax,  remembering  this,  was  just  in  time  to  convert 
his  badge  into  a  bandage  and  move  unmarked  amongst 
the  other  wounded. 

He  quickly  explained  to  the  Ironsides  what  had 
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happened,  and  while  part  of  the  cavalry  was  detached 
to  continue  and  press  the  pursuit  of  the  flying  Royalist 
horse,  Leslie  led  his  troops  hack  on  the  centre  to  arrive 
just  in  the  crisis  of  the  fight,  while  Cromwell  led  his 
Ironsides  round  to  the  position  which  had  been  occupied 
by  Goring’ s  horse  before  they  charged  off  in  pursuit 
of  their  broken  enemy. 

Goring,  as  we  have  seen,  had  carried  the  pursuit  far 
and  fast  to  Tadcaster  in  the  Puritans’  rear,  and  pressed 
it  so  fiercely  that  the  news  of  the  rout  spread,  and 
being  seen  so  far  from  the  battlefield  was  believed  to 
be  the  flight  of  the  whole  Puritan  army.  The  news  of 
a  Royalist  victory  was  actually  carried  to  Charles  at 
Oxford,  and  was  celebrated  with  bonfires  and  wild 
scenes  of  rejoicing. 

Goring’s  triumphant  men  came  straggling  back  to 
Marston,  heard  the  uproar  and  saw  the  writhing  smoke 
of  the  conflict  stiU  raging  in  the  centre,  and  were 
moving  back  up  a  narrow  lane  to  come  into  the  fight 
over  the  position  they  had  first  occupied,  when  they 
met  Cromwell’s  Ironsides — a  wall  of  steel-helmeted 
horsemen  across  their  path.  Before  they  had  time  to 
understand  properly  what  had  come  about,  the  wall 
stooped,  fell  bodily  forward,  and  crashed  down  upon 
them.  There  was  no  resisting  such  an  onslaught. 
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Goring’s  horsemen  found  themselves  spurring  just  as 
wildly  to  escape  over  the  same  ground  as  they  had 
ridden  in  triumph,  being  sabred  and  shot  down  just  as 
mercilessly  as  they  shortly  before  had  killed. 

In  the  centre  the  position  was  equally  reversed.  It 
was  the  Scots  now,  horse  and  foot,  that  stormed  at 
the  Royalist  infantry,  broke  into  it  and  cut  it  down. 
The  Whitecoats  drew  back  a  little  into  an  enclosure, 
stayed  there  and  fought  until  they  were  practically 
exterminated.  They  had  donned  their  white  coats, 
swearing  to  dye  them  red  in  the  blood  of  the  Puritans, 
but  only  so  coloured  them  in  their  own  hearts’  blood. 

Marston  Moor  was  the  first  completely  decisive 
battle  of  the  Civil  War — decisive,  that  is,  as  a  complete 
victory  which  destroyed  one  of  the  opposing  armies. 
Over  4,000  Royalists  were  killed.  York  surrendered, 
and  practically  the  whole  of  the  north  fell  under  the 
control  of  the  Parliament.  What  was  equally  im¬ 
portant,  the  Cavalier  horse  had  been  proved  no  longer 
invincible,  the  Ironsides  and  the  Scots  had  been 
the  victors  in  a  pitched  battle,  and  Cromwell  had 
taken  a  long  stride  on  the  road  that  was  to  bring  about 
his  complete  command  and  the  overthrow  of  the  king. 
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4.  Naseby 

{June  14,  1645) 

At  Naseby,  Prince  Rupert  galloped  hard  for  a  mile 
and  a  half,  walked  and  trotted  the  same  distance  back, 
and  in  that  little  space  of  time  he  lost  King  Charles 
not  only  a  battle,  but  his  kingdom,  his  crown,  and  his 
head. 

One  might  have  thought  that  Edgehill  and  Marston 
Moor  would  both  have  taught  Rupert  the  lesson  of 
what  could  befall  an  army  whose  cavalry  carried  the 
pursuit  of  one  broken  wing  beyond  reason,  but  here 
at  Naseby  he  yielded  to  exactly  the  same  folly.  The 
only  difference  between  Edgehill  and  Naseby  was  that 
at  the  former  Rupert  threw  away  a  certainty  of 
victory  by  an  over-eager  pursuit,  and  at  the  latter  he 
threw  victory  straight  into  the  lap  of  his  enemy. 

It  was  not  the  only  mistake  he  made  that  day.  The 
first  intention  of  the  Royalists  was  to  stand  on  a 
strong  position  of  their  own  choosing  and  wait  an 
attack  which  could  only  have  come  at  them  by  charging 
up  a  steep  hill.  The  impetuous  Rupert  first  blundered 
badly  over  the  selection  of  the  incomprehensibly  stupid 
or  blind  “  scoutmaster  ”  he  sent  to  look  for  the  enemy, 
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next  by  going  to  scout  for  himself,  seeing  and  mis¬ 
understanding  what  he  saw,  hurrying  back  to  urge 
the  king  to  attack.  When  the  scoutmaster  returned, 
the  king’s  army  had  been  waiting  drawn  up  in  battle 
array  for  some  hours,  and  when  Rupert  heard  his  report 
that  he  could  see  no  sign  of  the  enemy,  he  should  have 
reduced  the  man  on  the  spot  for  an  incompetent,  and 
sent  out  another. 

It  is  impossible  that  the  scout  could  have  made 
any  proper  search.  Charles  was  only  two  or  three 
miles  from  Naseby  village,  and  only  the  night  before 
the  Roundheads  had  been  there.  Ireton’s  horse  had 
ridden  suddenly  into  the  village,  made  prisoners  of  a 
score  of  Rupert’s  rearguard  men  who  were  comfortably 
enjoying  a  game  of  quoits,  and  of  another  party  at 
supper  in  a  near-by  house  ;  and  if  the  scout  had  gone 
there  he  must  have  learned  this — ^if,  indeed,  he  had 
not  found  the  enemy  or  seen  their  main  body  before 
he  got  half-way  there,  as  he  should  have  done.  There 
have  been  many  military  disasters  resulting  from 
inefficient  scouting,  but  this  is  perhaps  the  only  one 
where  a  kingdom  fell  because  of  it. 

Rupert  impatiently  rode  out  to  look  for  himself, 
taking  only  a  small  party  of  men  with  him.  He 
quickly  found  the  Roundhead  force,  and  hardly  waiting 
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to  give  them  more  than  a  long  enough  look  to  convince 
him  that  what  he  wished  would  happen  was  happening, 
he  hurried  back  to  tell  the  king  that  the  enemy  was 
in  full  retreat  and  to  urge  him  vehemently  to  make 
“  one  fierce  attack  that  would  utterly  rout  them.” 
Charles  consented,  and  his  army  hurriedly  moved 
forward,  yielding  all  the  advantage  of  their  selected 
ground,  and  giving  his  enemy  that  of  fighting  on  theirs. 
If  Rupert  had  waited,  or  even  left  a  man  or  two  to 
watch,  he  would  have  known  that  Fairfax  was  not 
retreating,  but  was  merely  withdrawing  his  force  a 
few  hundred  yards  to  further  strengthen  his  already 
strong  position.  And  if  Rupert’s  previous  scouting 
had  been  in  better  hands  he  would  have  learned  that 
the  Parliamentary  force  was  14,000  men— just  double 
the  king’s — and  would  also  have  heard  that  Cromwell 
had  now  joined  Fairfax  with  a  further  strength  of 
horse. 

Rupert  wanted  to  fight,  twisted  all  his  information 
to  gain  that  end,  and  finally  got  his  fight  all  right. 
One  could  admire  his  fiery  courage  more  if  he  had  not 
known  that  others  might  pay  more  dearly  than  he  for 
his  desires  and  his  mistakes. 

The  Roundheads  were  drawn  up  along  the  crest  of 
a  hill  little  more  than  a  mile  from  Naseby,  a  spot  a 
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little  north  of  Northampton,  and  so  near  the  centre 
of  England  that  the  streams  which  run  down  one  side 
of  the  low  hills  emerge  into  the  Bristol  Channel,  and 
those  down  the  other  side  flow  into  the  Wash. 

Cromwell  commanded  the  horse  on  the  right,  Ireton 
that  on  the  left,  and  Skippon  the  foot — pikemen  and 
musketeers — in  the  centre.  A  reserve  of  infantry  was 
drawn  up  in  rear.  Running  straight  north  from 
Ireton’s  flank  towards  the  king’s  position  was  a  hedge 
and  ditch,  and  for  some  distance  out  this  was  lined 
by  a  thousand  dragoons,  the  mounted  infantry  of  those 
times.  They  wore  no  armour — unlike  the  horse,  who 
had  steel  corselet  over  long-skirted  buff  coats,  and 
morion  or  helmet  with  ear -pieces,  collar  and  visor  peak 
carrying  projecting  guards  to  close  down  over  the 
face — but  they  carried  sword  as  well  as  musket,  so 
could,  and  that  day  did,  act  either  as  footmen  or 
cavalry. 

By  Cromwell’s  advice  the  reserve  had  been  with¬ 
drawn  just  beyond  the  crest  of  the  ridge,  so  that  the 
full  strength  of  their  force  was  not  visible  to  the 
advancing  Royalists.  If  it  had  been,  it  might  possibly 
have  restrained  even  the  reckless  courage  of  Rupert, 
for  that  solid  mass  of  men,  the  long  thick  line  of  vivid 
scarlet,  must  have  looked  imposing  enough.  This  was 
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the  first  pitched  battle  of  the  “  New  Model  Army,” 
which  was  the  first  British  army  to  clothe  its  infantry 
in  red  coats  with  various  coloured  facings.  At  Edge- 
hill  it  had  been  the  king’s  own  guard — the  “  Red 
Regiment  ”  which  had  stood  fast  and  saved  the 
Royalists  from  rout — that  wore  scarlet,  but  there  and 
at  Naseby  his  other  regiments  were  clothed  in  blue  or 
purple,  green  or  yellow,  and  at  Naseby  it  was  the 
enemies  of  the  king  who  wore  what  had  been  at 
Edgehill  and  has  since  become  the  traditional  “  king’s 
scarlet,” 

Apart  from  this  distingmshing  red  coat,  there  was 
little  or  nothing  else  to  mark  a  difierence  in  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  opposing  branches  of  both  services. 
Their  pikemen  wore  steel  corselets  and  helms,  their 
musketeers  broad-brimmed  hats,  long-skirted  coats, 
breeches,  and  stockings  ;  and  although  many  of  the 
Royalist  horse  had  by  now  discarded  steel  helmets, 
some  wore  and  some  went  without  these  and  corselets, 
while  on  both  sides  again  numbers  of  the  officers  wore 
chain-backed  gauntlets,  steel  gorgets  or  collars,  and 
tassets,  or  jointed  thigh-pieces. 

It  is  a  popular  but  quite  incorrect  belief,  too,  that 
the  Roundheads  were  easily  distinguishable  by  their 
sober  cut  and  colour  of  clothes.  Some  of  them  were 
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as  gay  as  the  traditional  Cavalier  in  feathered  hats, 
wide  boots,  fringed  sashes,  and  even  the  gay  cape  or 
cloak  hanging  from  one  shoulder  ;  while  some  of  the 
Cavaliers  were  as  drab  as  any  Puritan — one  noble, 
in  fact,  being  as  famous  for  his  funereal  dress  as  for 
his  reckless  daring.  Even  the  name  of  “  Round- 
head  ”  no  longer  applied,  for  many  of  them  wore  their 
hair  as  long  as  a  Cavalier’s.  In  the  portrait  of  Crom¬ 
well  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  in  almost  every 
other  contemporary  painting  of  the  Parliament’s 
generals  and  officers  of  this  time,  you  will  find  the  hair 
curling  down  to  the  shoulders.  There  were  as  many 
“  round  heads  ”  now  amongst  the  Royalists  as  there 
were  “  cavalier  curls  ”  and  “  cavalier  hats  ”  in  the 
Parliamentarians,  very  few  traditional  Puritan  steeple- 
crowned  hats  or  wide  collars  in  either — and,  most 
incongruous  of  all,  it  was  in  the  Puritan  foot  that  the 
uniform  was  a  coat  of  the  gayest  scarlet. 

But  at  Naseby  it  was  no  “  thin  red  line  ”  that  stood 
to  oppose  the  charge,  but  a  very  thick  and  substantial 
and  duplicated  one,  as  the  Royalists  were  to  find  to 
their  cost  when  they  came  to  close  quarters.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  favourable  odds  they  held  of  two  to  one, 
the  Parliamentarians  also  had  the  great  advantage  of 
a  tremendously  strong  defensive  position,  chosen  with 
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skill  to  prevent  any  flanking  attack  and  to  hamper 
the  charge  of  horse  on  the  wings.  On  the  Parliament’s 
left,  where  Ireton’s  horse  were  opposed  to  Rupert’s, 
was  a  flat  of  marshy  ground  and  that  solid  high  hedge 
running  between  the  outer  flanks  of  Rupert  and  Ireton. 
At  the  other  end  of  the  line,  on  the  right  where  Crom¬ 
well’s  Ironsides  faced  Langdale’s  horse,  was  ground 
broken  by  thick  furze  and  rabbit  warrens. 

The  Royalists  advanced  steadily  and  almost  in  one 
long  line,  Rupert’s  horse  galled  and  suffering  under 
the  hot  fire  of  the  musketeers  lining  the  hedge  and 
pushed  out  far  enough  to  allow  a  flanking  fire.  The 
foot  rolled  steadily  across  the  floor  of  the  valley, 
climbing  up  the  steep  slope,  until,  almost  at  the  top, 
the  two  front  ranks  burst  into  a  clatter  of  musketry. 
The  clumsy  business  of  pouring  in  a  charge,  ramming 
in  a  bullet,  fiviug  the  burning  match,  and  firing,  made 
the  rate  of  each  man’s  fire  a  matter  of  several  minutes 
per  shot,  but  the  system  of  alternate  ranks  advancing 
to  fire,  retiring  to  load  and  allow  another  rank  to 
advance,  kept  the  bullets  flying  in  fairly  fast  gusts, 
and  men  began  to  fall  on  both  sides  before  the  lines 

clashed  into  “  push  of  pike.” 

Just  before  they  did  so,  Rupert  loosed  his  horsemen, 
and  they  came  thundering  up  the  slope,  pistol  in  hand 
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but  holding  their  fire  until  the  last  moment,  giving 
and  taking  a  ragged  volley,  and  charging  on  with  the 
sword.  The  two  bodies  of  horse  intermingled,  cutting 
and  thrusting,  trying  to  force  each  other’s  ranks  back 
by  weight  of  horse  and  hard  spurring.  The  downward 
slope,  or  the  superior  sword-play  and  determination  of 
Ireton’s  immediate  followers,  gained  a  momentary 
mastery  and  thrust  the  other  line  back.  But  Ireton 
looked  aside  to  see  the  infantry  being  hard  pressed, 
and  on  the  point  apparently  of  being  overborne  by 
the  Royalist  foot.  He  left  the  backward-pressed  but 
not  broken  horse  opposing  him,  wheeled,  and  fell  upon 
the  flank  of  the  charging  foot. 

His  attack  was  ill-timed.  The  infantry  defended 
themselves  stoutly,  and  at  the  instant  Ireton  was 
wounded  in  the  face  by  a  pike  thrust,  in  the  thigh  by 
a  sword,  was  even  for  a  few  moments  a  prisoner. 
Rupert,  quick  to  seize  his  ehance,  yelled  fiercely  to 
charge  again,  led  the  way  furiously,  and  in  another 
minute  had  overborne  the  disarrayed  regiments  of 
Ireton’s  horse,  was  riding  and  sabring  them  down, 
and  once  again  driving  them  before  his  triumphant 
Cavaliers.  And  once  again  he  could  not,  or  would  not, 
stay  his  men,  rode  headlong  with  them  in  hot  pursuit 
— even  while  once  again  the  tragedy  of  his  former 
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mistakes  was  being  repeated  on  the  other  wing,  and 
the  Royalist  horse  was  being  broken  and  driven  as 
headlong  as  he  was  driving  his  opponents. 

But  Cromwell  made  no  such  mistake  as  Rupert  was 
making,  or  as  Ireton  had  made.  Grimly  he  had 
waited  at  the  head  of  his  3,500  sabres,  watching  the 
toiling  ascent  of  the  Royalist  2,000  to  meet  him. 
Shots  from  the  advancing  musketeers  were  whistling 
amongst  his  Ironsides,  cutting  one  here,  another  there, 
from  the  saddle,  as  they  sat,  eager  as  leashed  hounds 
but  stO  as  statues,  their  eyes  on  their  leader,  finger 
on  trigger  in  their  pistol  hands,  drawn  swords  ready 
in  their  other. 

At  last  the  word  came,  spurs  pricked,  and  the 
massed  lines  rolled  forward.  As  they  came,  the 
Royalists  spurred  to  meet  them,  the  pistols  on  both 
sides  flamed  and  banged  noisily  at  point-blank  distance, 
and  the  Ironsides  drove  their  spurs  deep,  some  of 
them  hurling  their  empty  two-foot-long  pistols  ahead 
of  them,  crashed  down  on  the  upward  charging 
squadrons,  with  all  their  weight  and  the  falling  ground 
to  help  them. 

The  front  ranks  recoiled  a  moment  from  the  smash¬ 
ing  collision,  were  lifted  and  flung  forward  by  the 
oncoming  mass  behind  them,  and  fell  into  savage 
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sword-play.  But  the  weight  of  the  Ironsides’  first 
charge  had  been  too  much  to  withstand  ;  with  no 
more  than  a  moment’s  check,  the  lines  of  visored  steel 
morions  heaved  forward,  the  feathered  hats  and 
helmets  backward,  the  sword  blades  rose  and  fell  and 
flashed — and  the  remnant  of  the  2,000  reeled  back, 
broke,  and  were  fiung  back  down  the  slope  by  the  rush 
of  the  3,000  and  odd. 

But  here  shone  the  difference  both  in  leadership  and 
following.  Rupert  and  his  horse  were  careering  with 
loose  reins,  dripping  spurs  and  swords,  without  a 
thought  for  the  battle  behind  or  for  anything  but 
the  flying  groups  before  them  ;  Cromwell  was  calling 
off  the  bulk  of  his  Ironsides,  swiftly  but  methodically 
detaching  a  number  of  squadrons  to  pursue  the  fugi¬ 
tives,  to  charge  and  ride  down  any  attempt  to  rally, 
while  he  was  re-forming  the  rest  into  ordered  ranks, 
wheeling  them,  and  pouring  troop  after  troop  down  in 
furious  onset  on  the  struggling  Royalist  foot.  Some 
of  Ireton’s  scattered  and  flung-aside  horse  rallied  and 
charged  in  on  the  other  side  ;  the  commander  of  the 
dragoons,  who  had  lined  the  hedge  along  Rupert’s 
flanlc,  saw  his  opportunity,  hurriedly  called  his 
men  to  mount,  flung  them  also  into  the  struggling 


centre. 
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Against  such  a  mass  of  horse  assailing  them  on  every 
hand,  the  Royalist  infantry,  aheady  outnumbered  and 
hard  pressed  by  the  opposing  foot,  had  not  a  shadow 
of  a  chance.  Some  of  the  regiments  struggled  to  fight 
their  way  out  and  escape,  whole  regiments  of  the 
Welsh  foot  were  flinging  down  their  arms  and  calling 
for  quarter. 

Charles  had  his  handful  of  reserves,  and  seeing  the 
desperate  situation,  he  rode  forward  and  called  on 
them  to  foUow  him.  He  swept  his  sword  out  and  rose 
in  his  stirrups.  “  Charge  with  me,  gentlemen  !  ”  he 
cried.  “  One  charge  more,  and  we  yet  recover  the 
day.” 

There  are  two  accounts  of  what  followed,  accounts 

that  seem  to  have  httle  to  choose  in  authority.  One 

says  that  Charles  actually  did  charge,  followed  by 

some  of  the  pitiful  600  horse  he  had  behind  him,  rode 

into  a  party  of  Cromwell’s  men,  and  was  almost  taken 

prisoner  before  the  Earl  of  Carnwath  seized  his  bridle, 

pulled  his  horse  round,  and  carried  him  out  of  the  press. 

The  other  tale  is  that  his  following  refused  to  charge, 

seeing  the  hopelessness  of  their  weak  attack  with  all 

the  foot  surrendered  by  now  except  one  regiment  that 

stood  its  ground,  fought  fiercely  back  with  pike  and 

sword  and  musket-butt ;  that  it  was  then  Carnwath 
(2,764)  12 
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seized  the  king’s  bridle,  and  cr3dng,  “  Sire,  would  you 
go  to  your  instant  death  ?  ”  pulled  his  horse’s  head 
round  ;  that  the  others,  seeing  this,  thought  it  was 
a  movement  for  flight,  and  without  more  ado,  and 
knowing  the  day  lost,  turned  and  rode  for  their 
lives. 

Whichever  tale  is  true,  there  is  little  doubt  but  that 
the  king  would  have  charged,  and,  if  need  be,  died — 
and  surely  have  died  the  better  death  than  the  one  that 
was  to  come  at  the  headsman’s  hand. 

The  last  standing  regiment  was  speedily  destroyed, 
a  double  assaiilt  upon  its  face  and  rear  finishing  it 
quickly  and  completely. 

The  battle  was  practically  over  before  Rupert  came 
riding  back.  He  had  gone  with  his  horse  in  the 
pursuit  as  far  as  Naseby  village,  a  mile  or  two  away, 
had  found  there  some  baggage  with  a  guard  round  it, 
called  to  ask  if  they  surrendered,  and  getting  for 
answer  a  No  and  a  volley  of  musketry,  withdrew, 
against  his  own  inclination  but  thinking — a  good  deal 
too  late — that  he  might  be  required  in  the  battle. 

Some  of  the  Parliament  troops  were  hot  for  another 
charge  upon  Rupert’s  straggling  horse  as  they  made 
their  way  across  the  field  to  join  the  little  group  where 
the  king  watched  bitterly  from  little  out  of  musket- 
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shot  the  wreckage  of  his  battahons.  But  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  leaders  would  take  no  risk.  They  waited  and 
re-formed  their  ranks,  herded  their  prisoners  and 
collected  the  arms,  and  only  then  moved  forward  in 
ordered  array.  Even  Rupert’s  rashness  could  not 
bring  him  to  charge  a  whole  army  with  a  handful  of 
horse.  Closing  round  the  king,  the  Royalist  horse 
rode  off  the  field. 

Naseby  was  so  decisive  that  after  it  there  could  be 
no  hope  for  a  revival  of  the  Royalist  cause  or  army. 
They  had  lost  less  than  1,000  killed,  but  5,000  prisoners 
were  taken,  and,  most  crippling  of  all,  600  officers 
amongst  them.  With  these  officers  went  the  last 
chance  of  training  and  leading  fresh  recruits,  even  if 
they  could  be  raised  and  could  be  armed  after  the 
loss  at  Naseby  of  all  the  artillery,  the  powder,  and 
8,000  stand  of  arms.  The  Royalists  also  lost  the  whole 
of  their  baggage,  and  even  the  king’s  private  cabinet 
and  papers.  The  handftd  of  horse  that  was  pursued 
with  the  king  to  the  walls  of  Leicester  brought  off 
nothing  but  the  weapons  in  their  hands,  the  jaded 
horses  they  rode,  and  their  own  bare  lives. 

The  fighting  was  not  over  in  England  and  Scotland 
for  more  than  a  year,  but  it  was  spasmodic  and  widely 
scattered,  and  without  ever  reviving  a  real  hope  of 
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the  king’s  final  triumph.  He  was  not  prisoner  of  the 
Parhament  until  January  1647,  nor  tried  and  executed 
until  exactly  two  years  later.  But  although  he  only 
died  in  1649,  he  lost  all  on  that  fatal  field  at  Naseby 
on  the  summer  day  of  June  1645. 


BLENHEIM 


{August  13,  1704) 

Blenheim  has  the  distinction  not  only  of  being  one 
of  the  greatest  victories  of  a  British  general,  but  of 
being  won  by  him  with  a  stolen  army.  Marlborough 
set  out  to  take  a  mixed  army  of  British,  Dutch,  Danes, 
and  Hanoverians  on  an  enterprise  that  was  privately 
and  particularly  his  own,  walked  off  a  whole  army  of 
horse,  foot,  and  artillery  without  so  much  as  a  by- 
yonr-leave  to  the  army’s  lawful  owners,  and  won 
Blenheim  with  it.  He  had  managed  to  get  a  somewhat 
vague  authority  to  operate  in  one  place,  and  before 
the  governments  concerned  had  heard  their  army  was 
not  there,  they  heard  it  was  somewhere  else  hundreds 
of  miles  away,  and  was  actually  winning  victories 
where  they  would  have  called  it  suicidal  madness  for 
it  ever  to  have  been  taken. 

Marlborough  had  been  sorely  hampered  in  his 
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generalship  by  the  conflicting  desires  and  timid  doubts 
of  the  rulers  of  the  Confederacy,  and  was  kept  fighting 
a  miserable  defensive  war  in  the  Netherlands  while  he 
knew  this  was  wasting  time,  and  that  he  ought  to  be 
striking  a  blow  at  the  heart  of  the  enemy  on  the  banks 
of  the  Danube.  He  knew  he  would  never  get  per¬ 
mission  to  take  his  army  there,  knew  that  the  Con¬ 
federacy  rulers’  hair  would  stand  on  end  with  fright 
if  he  suggested  it,  so  he  said  nothing  about  it  until  it 
was  too  late  for  them  to  bring  him  back.  He  marched 
from  the  Netherlands  early  in  May,  and  it  was  June 
before  he  sent  back  word  from  far  up  the  Rhine  that 
he  was  bound  for  the  Danube,  knowing  it  would  take 
weeks  for  his  news  to  reach  Holland  and  England,  and 
more  weeks  for  any  countermanding  orders  to  reach 
him — by  which  time  the  die  would  be  cast,  and  he 
would  either  be  victorious,  or  ruined  and  probably 
dead. 

He  had  trusted  his  plans  to  one  young  general — 
the  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy,  then  commanding  the 
Austrian  forces — and,  as  events  proved,  could  not 
have  trusted  them  to  a  better,  a  more  trustworthy, 
bold,  or  skilful  confederate.  But  Marlborough  knew 
how  great  was  the  responsibility  he  had  taken,  and  that 
nothing  could  justify  it  except  success,  and  we  may 
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guess  at  the  troubles  that  harried  him  as  he  pushed 
farther  and  farther  south  up  the  Rhine,  and  found 
every  imaginable  difficulty  and  delay  put  in  his  way 
by  the  commanders  of  the  Confederacy.  A  final  blow 
came  when  the  Margrave  of  Baden  joined  him,  and 


would  only  consent  to  his  troops  being  used  if  he  was 
allowed  to  command  the  joint  army  on  alternate  days 
with  Marlborough.  The  worst  of  it  was  that  Marl¬ 
borough  knew  the  Margrave  for  an  obstinate,  jealous, 
and  very  far  from  energetic  or  efficient  commander. 
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and  feared  that  the  days  he  commanded  were  as 
likely  as  not  to  undo  any  of  the  good  brought  about 
on  the  other  days.  But  he  wanted  the  Margrave’s 
troops  so  badly  that  he  was  forced  to  consent  to  an 
arrangement  that  would  have  been  a  good  jest  if  it 
had  not  threatened  such  tragic  results.  How  he  made 
the  best  of  a  bad  job  was  seen  when  he  came  in  sight 
of  the  first  battle  which  was  to  be  a  preliminary  to 
the  junction  with  Prince  Eugene  and  his  army,  and 
to  the  decisive  battle  that  was  being  sought. 

The  Bavarian  allies  of  the  French  were  occupying 
a  strong  position  fifteen  miles  away,  and  every  hour 
they  were  undisturbed  would  allow  them  to  add 
fortifications  and  guns  to  the  natural  defences,  or,  as 
Marlborough  said,  every  hour’s  delay  would  cost  him 
a  thousand  men.  The  weather  was  cold  and  wet, 
and  the  roads  so  bad  as  to  be  almost  impassable  to 
artillery — and  up  to  that  midnight  and  after  the  next 
midnight  was  the  Margrave’s  day. 

Marlborough,  quite  resolved  to  get  the  business  over 
in  his  day  of  office,  marched  in  the  rain  at  three  next 
morning,  and  his  troops — who  had  an  unlimited 
admiration  for,  and  behef  in,  their  “  Corporal  John,” 
as  they  called  him — answered  so  weU  to  his  urgent 
needs,  that  the  first  sixteen  battalions  of  them  arrived 
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in  sight  of  the  enemy  position  by  six  that  evening. 
The  Bavarian  commanders  saw  some  squadrons  of 
horse  and  then  these  first  few  battalions  arrive,  sup¬ 
posed  them  to  be  no  more  than  the  advance  guard  of 
an  army  which  might  arrive  next  day,  gave  orders 
to  get  on  with  the  improving  of  the  defences,  and  went 
leisurely  off  to  their  dinner.  Even  when  they  heard 
a  sputter  of  musketry  beginning,  they  hardly  supposed 
a  serious  attack  could  be  intended  at  such  a  late  hour 
of  the  evening  by  an  army  which  had  just  completed 
an  exhausting  march  under  every  difficulty  of  wet  and 
bad  roads. 

Marlborough  not  only  intended  but  made  such  an 
attack,  and  succeeded  in  it.  His  first  scanty  battalions 
he  sent  against  one  corner  of  the  position,  and  although 
they  met  with  such  a  storm  of  grape  and  musketry 
that  for  the  moment  they  were  checked  and  their 
general  and  many  officers  killed,  they  were  rallied 
again  and  pressed  forward.  Arriving  at  a  little  ravine 
which  they  took  for  the  ditch  of  the  trench,  the  men 
fiung  in  the  rolled  bundles  of  fagots  they  carried  for 
this  purpose,  but  the  confusion  of  the  moment  was 
increased  by  another  storm  of  fire  that  shattered  their 
ranks  and  drove  them  back.  French  and  Bavarians 
charged  out  on  them  with  the  bayonet,  and  would 
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have  swept  the  attackers  away  but  for  the  stand 
made  by  one  battalion  of  British  Guards,  who  alone 
maintained  their  ground  until  reinforcements  were 
hurried  up. 

Again  and  again  the  attack  was  renewed,  but  the 
defenders,  finding  the  attack  concentrated  on  one 
point,  began  to  draw  their  forces  in  to  the  same  point, 
and  were  able  to  make  repeated  sallies  with  the 
bayonet.  At  this  critical  point  the  main  body  began 
to  approach,  and  the  Margrave  of  Baden — who  for 
all  his  jealousy  was  as  hard  a  fighter  as  even  Marl¬ 
borough  could  wish,  and  had  no  scruples  about  alter¬ 
nate  days  when  a  battle  was  at  hand — hurried  along 
to  the  right  of  the  line  to  prolong  the  attacking  front, 
and  personally  led  the  assault  at  this  new  point. 
Tremendously  cheered  by  the  timely  arrival  of  the 
main  body  and  its  prompt  assistance,  the  British  and 
Dutch  drove  in  again  and  made  good  a  footing.  The 
Margrave  did  the  same  a  moment  later,  scattered  a 
couple  of  French  battalions,  beat  off  a  rush  of  cavalry, 
and,  wheeling  round,  charged  in  on  the  flank  of  the 
enemy  opposing  the  British.  The  defence  collapsed 
suddenly,  and  French  and  Bavarians  went  streaming 
off  in  flight.  Marlborough,  who  had  exposed  himself 
freely  in  the  fighting,  entered  at  the  head  of  the  first 
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squadrons,  recalled  the  pursuing  foot,  and  sent  the 
cavalry  on  to  finish  the  work. 

Marlborough  lost  1,500  killed  and  4,000  wounded  he 
could  very  ill  spare,  but  he  captured  16  guns  and  all 
the  tents  and  baggage.  And  the  enemy  lost  9,000  out 
of  12,000  men,  many  being  drowned  through  the 
breaking  of  the  overcrowded  bridge  across  the  Danube 
by  which  they  were  trying  to  escape,  and  others  who 
disappeared  as  fugitives  coming  in  later  as  deserters 
and  enlisting  in  the  Confederacy  army. 

This  victory,  important  as  it  was,  had  only  been 
a  preliminary  to  Marlborough’s  main  plan.  He 
wanted  and  had  now  secured  a  free  passage  over  the 
Danube  to  join  or  be  joined  by  the  Prince  Eugene 
with  about  18,000  Prussians,  Austrians,  Danes,  and 
Franconians,  and  he  wanted  to  open  a  way  into  Bavaria 
and  if  possible  force  a  submission  there  before  the 
arrival  of  a  powerful  French  army  hurrying  up  under 
Marshal  Tallard  to  support  Bavaria  and  overwhelm 
Austria. 

To  understand  the  queer  jumble  of  nationalities  in 
both  the  opposing  forces,  and  how  much  hung  on  the 
issue  of  Blenheim  for  England,  we  must  look  back  a 
little  over  the  pecuhar  and  unfortunate  position  in 
which  England  stood  before  this  war  began — before 
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“the  Glorious  Revolution”  of  1688  which  deposed 
James  II.  and  brought  William  of  Orange  and  his  wife, 
Mary,  to  the  throne  of  England. 

Never  had  England  sunk  so  low  and  never  had  her 
prospects  looked  blacker  than  in  the  days  of  Charles  II. 
and  James  II.  From  the  Restoration  in  1660  to  the 
coming  of  William  and  Mary  in  1688,  England,  in  the 
words  of  history,  “  was  reduced  to  a  nullity.  Her 
prestige  had  been  raised  a  little  under  Cromwell  during 
the  Commonwealth,  but  it  sank  after  Charles  II.  was 
restored  and  made  England  the  contemptible  tool 
of  Louis  “the  Grand”  of  France,  who  paid  huge 
sums  of  money  to  Charles  to  remain  supine  or  even 
to  assist  him  in  his  wars  against  Holland,  the  only 
power  which  was  resisting  the  devouring  might  of 
France. 

When  James  II.  succeeded  Charles,  the  strength  of 
our  army  was  a  little  increased,  but  no  attempt  was 
made  to  curb  the  power  of  Louis,  and  England  was 
roused  to  fury  by  the  attempts  of  James  to  force 
Roman  Catholicism  on  the  country.  William  of 
Orange  was  head  and  front  of  every  attempt  to  stir 
some  of  the  nations  to  combat  Louis,  and  when 
he  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  English  people 
to  com©  and  rule  with  his  wife,  Mary,  he  was  in 
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the  better  position  to  forward  his  plans  against 
France. 

England  was  only  too  eager  to  support  him.  William 
was  son  of  William  II.  of  the  Netherlands,  and  of  Mary, 
a  daughter  of  Charles  II.,  and  his  wife  was  a  daughter 
of  James  II.  ;  but  neither  of  them  showed  trace  of  the 
vacillating  Stuart  blood,  and  they  at  once  set  about 
breaking  free  from  the  bond  with  France  and  the 
fetters  of  her  monarch. 

That  bond  had  done  us  one  good  service,  and  it  was 
by  the  irony  of  fate  that  John  Churchill,  afterwards 
Duke  of  Marlborough,  learned  his  soldiering  vmder 
Turenne  and  Vauban  and  the  greatest  generals  Louis 
had.  This  was  in  the  days  before  William  came  to 
the  throne,  and  when  the  English  king  was  truckling 
to  France  by  lending  troops  to  fight  the  Dutch.  Marl¬ 
borough  saw  plenty  of  hard  fighting  in  the  French- 
Dutch  war,  and  won  golden  opinions  from  his  French 
generals.  Turenne  in  particular  called  him  “  his  hand¬ 
some  Englishman,”  and  admired  him  not  only  for  his 
personal  courage  and  skill  in  leading  troops,  but  for 
his  imderstanding  of  field  manoeuvres  and  his  ability 
to  move  smoothly  and  with  credit  through  the  intrigues 
which  surrounded  him,  and  to  make  himself  liked  by 
9,11  with  whom  he  came  in  contact,  from  the  lowest 
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soldier  to  the  highest  general  or  statesman — an  ability 
which  Marlborough  never  lost,  and  which  stood  him 
in  good  stead  throughout  his  life. 

When  the  French  lost  a  position  against  a  Dutch 
city  they  were  besieging,  Turenne  bet  a  supper  and  a 
dozen  of  claret  that  his  “  handsome  Enghshman  ” 
would  retake  it  with  half  the  number  who  had  yielded 
it.  Marlborough  won  him  his  bet.  In  another  siege 
he  and  his  men,  by  the  explosion  of  a  mine  and  a  rush 
of  stormers,  were  literally  blown  out  of  a  position  they 
had  secured,  but  he  returned  with  reckless  courage  to 
the  attack,  leading  a  dozen  men  through  a  postern,  and 
holding  his  footing  until  support  came  up.  For  this 
he  received  the  personal  thanks  of  Louis,  and  a  colonelcy 
in  the  French  and  English  armies. 

As  Colonel  Churchill  he  continued  to  serve  the 
French,  following  Turenne  in  his  masterly  handling  of 
the  German  campaigns  and  learning  still  more  of 
strategy  and  tactics.  Marlborough  was  later  to  prove 
himself  one  of  the  greatest  generals  of  all  time,  in  all 
that  generalship  means,  but  it  is  certain  that  he  could 
hardly  have  become  so  without  the  lessons  he  learned 
under  the  generals  of  Louis.  We  can  imagine  how 
bitter  a  blow  it  must  have  been  to  the  Grand  Monarch 
when  he  came  to  find  his  power  shattered  by  blow  after 
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blow  delivered  by  a  man  who  had  served  his  apprentice¬ 
ship  and  learned  his  work  in  his  own  armies. 

William  as  King  of  England  quickly  gathered  a 
Confederacy  of  States  against  Louis,  but  it  was  not 
until  his  death  and  the  accession  of  Queen  Anne  that 
Marlborough  had  his  great  chance.  William’s  death 
was  hailed  with  open  joy  amongst  the  French,  because 
they  supposed  that,  with  him  gone,  the  Confederacy 
would  fall  to  pieces.  But  Anne  showed  more  spirit 
than  was  at  first  hoped,  and  in  her  opening  speech  to 
Parhament  announced  that  she  meant  to  press  the 
war  with  France,  and,  what  was  to  prove  almost 
equally  important,  that  she  wished  Marlborough  to 
command  the  army  of  the  Confederacy. 

We  have  seen  how  Marlborough  made  use  of  that 
command,  how  he  marched  his  army  to  the  Danube. 
Now  we  may  take  a  brief  glance  at  the  “  what  ”  and 
“  why  ”  of  the  opposing  forces  and  their  nationalities. 
This  is  no  place  to  go  into  the  intricacies  of  the  claims 
to  the  throne  of  Spain,  and  we  need  consider  them 
only  as  they  affected  England. 

Charles  II.  of  Spain  died  childless,  and  his  throne 
and  possessions  were  claimed  by  Louis  of  France 
on  behalf  of  his  grandson.  His  claim  was  perfectly 
legitimate  by  virtue  of  a  connection  through  marriage 
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with  the  royal  house  of  Spain  ;  but  so  also  was  the 
claim  on  the  same  grounds  made  by  the  Emperor 
Leopold  of  Austria.  Neither  England  nor  Holland, 
nor  any  of  the  other  states  which  combined  to  support 
Austria,  had  any  concern  in  the  quarrel,  except — and 
it  was  the  big  item  that  concerned  England  and 
Holland — that  France  was  already  a  tremendous  power 
in  Europe,  and  that  this  power  would  be  irresistible  if 
united  to  Spain  and  the  forces  and  fleets  and  territories 
over  which  she  held  dominion — the  strongest  part  of 
the  Netherlands,  the  duchies  or  principalities  of  Naples, 
Milan,  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  elsewhere  in  Italy,  the 
Phihppines  and  Manila,  Cuba,  California,  Florida,  and 
the  best  part  of  South  America. 

England  had  broken  free  of  the  devouring  jaws  of 
Spain  by  the  defeat  of  the  Armada  one  hundred  years 
before,  France  was  taking  the  place  as  a  dominating 
world-power  which  Spain  had  held.  England  had 
been  endangered  by  the  separate  powers  of  Spain 
and  then  of  France  ;  what  hope  was  there  for  her 
against  those  two  great  powers  rolled  into  one  and 
guided  by  the  energetic  and  ambitious  Louis  the 
Grand  ? 

William  had  secured  the  support  of  Holland  and 
Austria,  and  later  of  Prussia,  Portugal,  Savoy,  Den- 
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mark,  Baden,  and  Hesse — the  smaller  states  being 
mainly  concerned  with  the  danger  that  if  Louis  were 
not  checked  they  would  all  be  swallowed  up  by  France. 

When  Marlborough  took  command  of  the  Confeder¬ 
ate  army,  Austria  was  being  torn  by  dissension  and 
the  revolt  of  Hungary.  France  was  sending  an  army  to 
unite  with  Bavaria,  take  Vienna,  and  smash  Austria 
after  which  she  would  turn  her  attention  to  the  smaller 
states  in  turn,  to  Holland,  and  to  England.  Marl¬ 
borough  was  certain  that  the  key  to  the  situation  of 
the  moment  was  the  position  of  Austria,  that  she  must 
be  saved  from  destruction  if  the  Confederacy  was  to 
hold  together.  Therefore  he  marched  with  a  mixed 
force  of  the  Confederate  States  to  destroy  the  army 
attacking  Austria.  He  was  supported  in  his  belief 
and  his  daring  march  to  the  Danube  by  Prince  Eugene 
of  Savoy. 

Eugene  was  himself  a  remarkable  man,  whose  great¬ 
ness  as  a  general  was  only  overshadowed  by  Marl¬ 
borough.  He  was  of  French  birth,  was  at  first 
educated  for  the  Church  and  was  created  an  abbe  at 
the  age  of  ten.  But  a  few  years  later  his  own  inclina¬ 
tions  led  him  to  ask  Louis  for  a  commission  in  the 
French  army.  Louis  refused  it — little  dreaming  how 

the  refusal  was  to  lead  to  the  combination  that  finally 
(2,764)  13 
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smashed  his  power — and  Eugene  entered  the  service 
of  Austria.  He  was  a  colonel  at  twenty,  and  at  thirty- 
three  was  commander-in-chief  of  the  Austrian  forces 
against  the  Turks,  whom  he  so  disastrously  defeated  that 
they  were  forced  to  accept  a  crippHng  peace.  At  the 
outbreak  of  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession,  while 
Marlborough  was  fighting  in  the  north,  Eugene  was 
delivering  resounding  blows  on  the  French,  and  defeat¬ 
ing  some  of  their  most  famous  generals.  It  was  with 
his  eager  aid  that  Marlborough  was  to  win  not  only  the 
Battle  of  Blenheim,  but  after  it  many  other  victories 
which  are  blazoned  to  this  day  on  the  colours  of  our 
British  regiments. 

This  side  glance  at  the  affairs  of  states  and  their 
princes  may  make  clearer  the  reason  for  the  jumble 
of  nationalities  in  both  the  armies  that  faced  each 
other  on  the  battlefield  of  Blenheim,  and  the  important 
results  which  hung  on  victory  or  defeat.  To  Marl¬ 
borough,  in  fact,  defeat  would  have  meant  the  annihila¬ 
tion  of  his  army,  deep  as  it  was  in  the  heart  of  enemy 
territory  and  beyond  reach  of  any  assistance,  and  the 
ruin  of  his  career,  because  of  his  daring  to  enter  on  his 
own  responsibility  upon  such  a  campaign. 

Marlborough,  fortunately,  had  managed  to  side¬ 
track  the  cantankerous  old  Margrave  of  Baden  by 
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inducing  him  to  undertake  the  siege  of  a  fortress 
threatening  the  free  movement  of  Marlborough’s  and 
Eugene’s  forces,  which  were  on  opposite  banks  of  the 
Danube  and  some  distance  apart. 

Tallard  planned  to  fight  one  of  these  two  armies 
with  his  full  force,  and,  having  destroyed  the  one,  be 
able  to  tackle  the  other  at  his  leisure.  His  plan  was 
upset  by  the  rapid  movements  of  Marlborough  and  the 
amazing  marching  of  his  men.  He  issued  his  orders 
at  midnight,  camp  was  struck  and  the  army  on  the 
move  in  two  hours,  and  in  twenty-four  hours  the  whole 
force  with  baggage  and  artillery  had  covered  a  march 
of  twenty  miles,  which  included  the  passage  of  the 
Danube  and  Wernitz  rivers,  and  for  part  of  the  force 
two  other  streams  as  well. 

Armies  were  able  to  march  longer  distances  now 
than  in  the  days  of  heavy  mail  and  armour,  although 
such  a  march  as  this  would  still  be  counted  good  for  a 
modern  army  with  much  more  efficient  transport  than 
Marlborough  had.  Armour  had  by  now  been  practi¬ 
cally  abolished  (except  in  the  breastplates  of  some 
mounted  regiments),  because  it  was  little  use  against 
bullets  and  cannon  shot.  The  pike  had  at  last  died 
out  of  use,  and  all  the  infantry,  including  the  grenadiers, 
were  armed  with  a  flint-lock  musket,  firing  a  ball  over 
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an  ounce  weight,  and  with  a  bayonet  which  was  fixed 
to  the  musket  by  plugging  into  the  muzzle — a  method 
which  had  the  great  disadvantage  that  the  musket 
could  not  be  fired  with  the  bayonet  fixed.  The 
dragoons  remained  of  the  mounted-infantry  type,  the 
men  carrying  sword  and  musket,  and  being  intended 
for  use  mainly  on  foot,  with  their  horses  as  a  means 
of  getting  quickly  from  one  point  to  another,  or  mount¬ 
ing  the  force  to  be  used  as  cavalry  at  a  pinch.  The 
cavalry  proper  had  sword  and  pistols. 

Tallard  was  marching  along  the  bank  of  the  Danube 
to  find  and  attack  the  united  army  of  Marlborough 
and  Eugene,  who  were  on  the  alert  and  expecting  him, 
although  they  do  not  seem  to  have  known  much  of  his 
actual  whereabouts.  It  is  to  us  to-day  one  very 
extraordinary  feature  of  the  methods  of  war  right  up 
to  and  even  a  hundred  years  after  Marlborough’s  time, 
how  little  attention  seems  to  have  been  paid  to  “  scout¬ 
ing,”  to  keeping  in  touch  with  an  enemy  and  getting 
information  of  his  movements.  The  whole  work  seems 
to  have  been  done  in  the  most  casual  and  haphazard 
fashion,  and  to  have  been  dependent  on  stray  scraps  of 
information  picked  up  from  villagers,  even  when  any 
trouble  was  taken  to  do  this. 

On  the  day  before  Blenheim  there  was  an  instance 
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of  this  come-by-chance  way  of  “  scouting.”  Marl¬ 
borough  and  Eugene  had  gone  forward  a  little  to 
select  a  suitable  line  of  advance  towards  the  enemy, 
and  mounting  a  village  church  tower  from  which  they 
could  get  a  good  view,  they  were  able  to  see  a  part  of 
the  river  bank,  a  few  advance  squadrons  of  French 
cavalry,  and,  beyond  them,  the  quartermasters  mark¬ 
ing  out  the  groimd  for  a  camp. 

The  two  immediately  decided  to  attack  at  the 
earliest  moment,  knowing  that  their  chance  of  success 
would  be  increased  if  they  could  catch  the  enemy 
before  they  had  properly  settled  into  their  new  position, 
and  had  time  to  put  up  any  defences  of  ditch,  trench, 
and  palisade. 

That  night  orders  were  issued  for  a  battle  on  the 
following  morning,  orders  which  were  cheerfully  and 
even  gladly  received  by  the  troops,  whose  confidence 
in  Marlborough  had  been  greatly  increased  by  that 
victory  over  the  Bavarians. 

About  three  o’clock,  in  the  first  grey  light  of  daybreak, 
the  troops  began  to  march  out,  leaving  their  tents 
standing.  They  moved  along  near  the  river  bank 
through  wooded  country,  and  as  it  was  a  misty  morning 
they  were  able  to  approach  fairly  close  to  the  enemy 
before  they  were  discovered.  But  Tallard  was  in  a 
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naturally  strong  position,  and  made  every  haste  to 
strengthen  it  still  further  ;  and  because  Marlborough’s 
army  took  some  time  to  get  into  position  for  attack, 
they  found  themselves  faced  with  an  exceedingly 
difficult  task. 

Tallard  had  about  56,000  men,  many  of  them  picked 
regiments  and  the  flower  of  the  flne  French  army,  and 
Marlborough  had  about  52,000.  The  disparity  in 
numbers  was  not  much,  but  Tallard  had  over  100  guns 
to  Marlborough’s  50,  and  all  the  advantage  of  defend¬ 
ing  a  strong  position. 

The  French  were  arranged  behind  a  httle  stream,  the 
Nebel,  which  wandered  down  from  a  rocky  hillside  and 
jumble  of  broken  ground  cumbered  with  thick  wood 
and  bushes,  over  a  flat  plain  to  the  bank  of  the  Danube. 
The  stream  itself  was  small,  but  between  the  hills  and 
the  river  it  flowed  through  very  soft  and  swampy 
ground,  over  which,  in  most  places,  it  was  impossible 
for  a  man,  much  less  a  horse,  to  pass.  The  Danube 
at  this  point  is  wide  and  unfordahle. 

Tallard  therefore  was  protected  on  his  right  flank  by 
the  river,  along  his  whole  front  by  a  stream  and  marsh, 
and  on  his  left  by  the  broken  ground.  On  his  side  of 
the  Nebel  stream,  near  the  point  it  entered  the  river, 
stood  the  little  village  of  Blenheim,  and  at  two  points 
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along  its  course  were  two  other  hamlets  with  small 
bridges. 

While  Marlborough  was  arranging  his  army  for 
attack,  Tallard  saw  that  the  British  were  being  placed 
opposite  his  right  wing  and  the  village  of  Blenheim. 
The  British  wore  the  red  coats  which  had  been  adopted 
by  Cromwell’s  “New  Model  Army”  from  King 
Charles’s  “Red  Regiment,”  and  TaUard  recognized 
the  red-clad  ranks  amongst  the  varied  uniforms  of  the 
regiments  belonging  to  Marlborough’s  Dutch,  Danish, 
Hessian,  Hanoverian,  Prussian,  and  Austrian  forces. 
Out  of  this  very  mixed  lot  of  52,000  men  Marlborough 
had  only  9,000  British— 7,000  foot  and  2,000  horse— 
and  Tallard  was  perfectly  right  in  concluding,  as  he 
did,  that  the  British  would  be  placed  where  the  hottest 
attack  was  to  be  dehvered. 

He  immediately  set  about  crowding  a  mass  of  men 
into  and  round  Blenheim,  adding  every  defence  he 
could  to  it.  In  front  of  the  village  lay  a  couple  of 
mills,  and  because  these  gave  a  way  of  crossing  the 
stream,  they  were  set  on  fire. 

Marlborough  spread  his  combined  army  along  the 
stream,  sending  Prince  Eugene  and  his  force  to  the 
upper  part  of  it  and  right  into  the  broken  ground,  while 
he  commanded  the  centre  and  left  down  to  the  Danube. 
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It  took  Eugene  some  hours  to  get  his  men  in  position 
for  the  attack,  and  all  this  time  the  defenders  of  Blen¬ 
heim  worked  like  beavers,  erecting  a  strong  pahsade, 
blocking  the  ends  of  the  streets  with  stone-filled  casks 
and  carts,  planks,  doors,  shutters,  logs,  and  everything 
else  that  would  impede  attacking  troops. 

While  the  left  and  centre  waited  for  word  from 
Eugene  that  he  was  ready,  Marlborough  began  a 
cannonade  with  his  advanced  guns,  and  ordered  the 
regimental  chaplains  to  read  service  at  the  heads  of 
their  waiting  hattahons,  which  was  solemnly  done. 
A  httle  later  Marlborough  mounted  and  rode  along 
the  position,  and  the  waiting  army  was  horrified  to 
see  him  suddenly  disappear  in  a  spouting  fountain  of 
spray  and  mud  thrown  up  by  a  striking  cannon-ball. 
The  ball  actually  ploughed  the  ground  and  passed 
under  his  horse,  so  that  it  and  its  rider  were  for  the 
instant  hidden,  and  a  gasp  of  dismay  went  up  from 
the  troops,  who  imagined  their  beloved  “  Corporal 
John  ”  killed,  and  the  battle  as  good  as  lost  before  it 
began.  But  a  cheer  broke  out  as  the  Duke  was  seen 
to  ride  out  of  the  upheaval  and  continue  his  course 
undisturbed  by  his  narrow  escape. 

It  was  noon  before  the  welcome  message  came  from 
Eugene  that  he  was  in  position  and  ready,  and  the 
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Duke  immediately  gave  the  order  to  advance.  The 
attack  began  by  the  British  moving  down  to  the 
stream  at  the  burning  mills,  and  making  their  way  as 
best  they  could  across  there  to  form  up  under  the 
shelter  of  the  other  bank.  The  mills  were  within 
range  of  the  French  guns,  and  were  swept  with  gusts 
of  grape-shot  which  inflicted  a  good  many  casualties. 

The  British  were  under  the  command  of  Lord  Cutts 
— “  Salamander  ”  Cutts,  as  his  men  called  him,  because 
they  declared  that  he  could  hve  just  as  happily  in  the 
hottest  fire  as  ever  could  the  fabled  beast.  Under  his 
cheery  urging  and  the  gallant  leadership  of  the  first 
brigade  under  General  Rowe,  the  red-coats  trickled 
across  in  scattering  fines  or  httle  groups,  and  gradually 
assembled,  spread  out  along  such  cover  as  they  could 
get  below  the  farther  bank  of  the  Nebel. 

When  enough  of  them  were  over,  the  men  scrambled 
up  on  the  bank,  formed  up  dehberately,  and  marched 
steadily  against  the  village.  At  first  they  were  pelted 
with  a  hot  fire,  but  they  gave  no  reply,  and  as  they 
drew  nearer,  the  French  also  held  their  fire  so  as  to 
have  every  musket  charged  and  ready. 

The  British  were  within  thirty  paces  when  the 
French  dehvered  a  crashing  volley  from  every  man 
that  could  find  a  place  in  the  crowded  fine,  and  under 
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the  blast  of  that  tremendous  discharge  the  leading 
ranks  of  the  British  were  fairly  wrecked.  The  French 
had  seven  whole  brigades  of  horse  and  foot  in  and 
about  the  village — actually  more  men  than  could  find 
a  place  at  the  breastworks,  garden  walls,  cottage 
windows,  and  barricades.  The  tempest  of  buUets 
poured  out  by  such  a  number  of  muskets  may  be 
imagined. 

But  the  British  recovered  from  the  shock  of  that 
tremendous  voUey,  tramped  steadily  on,  holding  their 
fire,  as  they  had  been  told  to  do,  until  they  got  the 
order.  The  bullets  were  pelting  amongst  them  again, 
and  men  were  falling  at  every  step,  but  still  they  kept 
firmly  on  until  they  reached  the  palisades,  and  General 
Rowe  stabbed  the  point  of  his  sword  into  the  wood 
before  he  shouted  his  order  and  the  men  defivered 
their  fire. 

The  fuU  effect  of  the  volley  was  broken  by  the  breast¬ 
works  and  the  pahsades,  and  the  French  continued  to 
shower  buUets  on  the  men  who  strove  to  make  an 
entrance.  At  this  moment,  too,  there  came  a  rush 
of  horsemen  sweeping  down  on  their  flank.  It  caught 
and  rode  down  the  foremost  line  and  threw  it  back  in 
confusion,  but  the  second  line  halted  in  its  advance, 
and  with  a  burst  of  musketry  turned  the  tables  on  the 
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horsemen  and  sent  them  flying.  “  Salamander  ” 
Cutts,  seeing  another  body  of  horse  forming  to  attack, 
managed  to  get  a  few  of  our  cavalry  over  by  the  mills 
and  through  the  swampy  ground.  A  body  of  French 
dragoons,  who  tried  to  check  them  with  a  burst  of 
musketry,  was  charged  and  driven  off  in  headlong 
flight. 

By  this  time  Marlborough  had  discovered  from  the 
tremendous  volume  of  fire  coming  from  the  village 
that  it  must  be  hterally  packed  with  men,  and  con¬ 
cluded,  rightly,  that  Tallard  could  only  have  strength¬ 
ened  it  so  by  taking  some  of  the  battalions  from  his 
centre.  He  therefore  sent  orders  to  Cutts  to  cease 
pressing  his  attack,  to  be  satisfied  to  hold  his  ground 
and  keep  up  a  threat  of  attack  to  prevent  any  of  the 
force  being  withdrawn  from  the  village.  Cutts  retired 
his  men  to  the  cover  of  the  bank  of  the  Nebel,  just 
letting  them  show  themselves  occasionally  and  make 
a  pretence  of  advancing,  this  having  the  desired  result 
of  keeping  the  defenders  of  the  village  at  their  posts 
and  unable  to  move  to  support  the  centre,  against 
which  Marlborough  was  now  developing  a  new  attack. 

With  the  greatest  difficulty  a  number  of  infantry 
and  cavalry  crossed  the  swamp  and  stream  near  the 
centre.  The  troops  advanced  carrying  planks  and 
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bundles  of  fagots,  and,  by  throwing  these  down  to 
form  paths,  managed  to  make  their  way  in  single  files 
across  the  stream  and  form  up  on  the  other  side  just 
on  the  edge  of  the  soft  ground.  A  hot  cannonade  was 
kept  up  on  these  troops,  but  no  attempt  was  made  to 
stop  them  with  an  advance  of  infantry  or  cavalry,  the 
missing  of  so  good  an  opportunity  being  rather  diffi¬ 
cult  to  understand  unless  the  explanation  is  true  that 
Tallard  was  not  sorry  to  let  a  fair  number  of  men  get 
over,  because  he  was  quite  satisfied  that  when  he  chose 
he  could  prevent  further  reinforcements  reaching  them, 
and  could  either  destroy  those  who  had  crossed,  or 
drive  them  back  to  smother  in  the  morass. 

At  the  same  time  as  the  cavalry  were  picking  their 
shppery  way  across  the  planks  and  fascines,  some  of 
the  infantry  were  crossing  the  stream  at  the  httle 
hamlet  by  the  bridge  there.  The  houses  here  had  also 
been  set  ablaze,  and  the  troops  had  to  dodge  as  best 
they  could  between  the  burning  cottages,  over  the 
bridge,  and  out  along  the  bank  on  the  other  side. 

Tallard  may  have  concluded  that  enough  were  over 
now  to  be  worth  destroying,  and  a  cavalry  charge 
swept  down  on  the  infantry  as  they  formed  up  and  tried 
to  advance.  But  although  the  infantry  were  roughly 
handled  and  driven  back  to  the  stream,  they  maintained 
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so  hot  a  fire  that  the  horsemen  had  decidedly  the  worst 
of  it,  and  were  completely  routed  when  the  few  of  our 
cavalry  that  had  crossed  charged  on  them. 

Charge  and  counter-charge  of  horse  now  began  in 
the  centre,  first  one  side  and  then  the  other  yielding 
ground  only  to  recover  it  in  a  fresh  rush.  But  TaUard’s 
plan  of  destroying  those  who  had  crossed  worked  less 
and  less  eSectively  as  the  struggle  progressed,  because 
aU  the  time  more  and  more  squadrons  were  pouring 
across  the  stream  as  fast  as  they  could  struggle  through 
the  mire. 

At  and  above  the  other  hamlet  higher  up  the  stream 
another  column  was  making  a  crossing,  but  hardly 
had  the  head  of  it  emerged  on  the  far  bank  when  there 
burst  upon  it  a  sudden  storm  of  musketry.  A  moment 
later  there  rose  above  the  roar  of  battle  a  wild  Irish 
yeU,  and  out  of  the  smoke  emerged  a  line  of  red-coats 
and  gleaming  bayonets.  A  tempestuous  charge  of  the 
French  battahons  was  led  by  the  Irishmen  enhsted  in 
the  French  service  and  formed  into  an  Irish  brigade. 
They  burst  down  on  the  head  of  the  crossing  column, 
smashed  it,  drove  it  back,  and  continuing  their  im¬ 
petuous  charge,  cut  the  two  leading  battahons  to 
pieces,  and  came  dangerously  near  to  wrecldng  the 
whole  Confederate  centre. 
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Marlborough  himself  galloped  to  the  spot  and  took 
energetic  steps  to  avert  the  danger.  He  ordered  up 
fresh  artillery,  gathered  a  body  of  cavalry  and  led  the 
attack  which,  after  some  hard  fighting,  drove  back 
the  Irishmen,  and  then  led  a  brigade  across  the  stream 
below  the  hamlet  and  posted  them  in  position  himself. 

Far  on  his  right  Prince  Eugene  was  advancing  with 
the  utmost  difficulty,  capturing  an  enemy  battery 
only  to  lose  it  again  at  once,  meeting  and  making 
several  cavalry  charges  where  the  broken  ground 
allowed  room  for  the  horse  to  move,  but  getting  de¬ 
cidedly  the  worst  of  these  exchanges.  Although  he 
led  some  fresh  charges  in  person,  he  not  only  failed 
to  make  way,  but  had  his  horsemen  completely  de¬ 
feated  and  driven  helter-skelter  back  despite  every 
effort  he  could  make  to  rally  them. 

In  a  fury  of  rage  he  rushed  to  his  infantry,  placed 
himself  at  their  head,  and  led  them  in  a  fiery  assault 
on  the  French.  Deprived  of  cavalry  support,  his 
infantry  were  hard  pressed  by  bodies  of  charging 
horse,  and  the  Prince  had  a  narrow  escape  from  death 
at  the  hands  of  a  dragoon  who  had  presented  a  cocked 
musket  at  him  within  arm’s  length,  and  was  cut  down 
in  the  very  act  of  firing. 

It  was  only  with  the  most  determined  fighting  that 
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the  Prince  was  able  to  advance  his  infantry,  but  by 
now  the  Duke  had  got  the  greater  part  of  his  right 
and  centre  across  the  stream  and  marsh,  and  had 
formed  up  for  the  critical  advance.  He  had  two 
strong  hnes  of  cavalry  interspersed  with  bodies  of 
infantry  and  supported  by  a  hne  of  infantry,  and  in 
this  formation  began  to  push  up  the  gentle  slope  on 
the  crest  of  which  the  main  French  centre  was 
arrayed. 

Near  the  top  of  the  slope  the  cavalry  dashed  for¬ 
ward,  and  although  their  charge  failed  and  they  were 
forced  back,  they  only  retired  about  fifty  paces,  halted 
and  re-formed,  while  the  artillery  and  muskets  resumed 
their  fire.  For  some  time  the  two  opposing  forces 
simply  stood  and  poured  the  hottest  possible  fire  upon 
each  other,  and  in  this  duelhng  Marlborough’s  men 
had  so  much  the  better  of  the  exchanges  that  the 
French  began  to  flinch  and  shrink  back  from  the 
fire. 

Marlborough  saw  this,  and  immediately  flung  his 
horse  forward  in  another  charge.  It  was  met  instantly 
by  the  French  cavalry,  and  the  two  lines  hammered 
and  carved  at  each  other  until  the  French  were  thrust 
back  to  the  reverse  side  of  the  slope,  gave  way  sud¬ 
denly,  and  were  hurled  headlong  downhill. 
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The  French  centre  was  partially  broken  by  this  rout, 
and  into  the  gap  Marlborough  at  once  poured  his 
squadrons,  wheeled  them,  and  fell  on  the  flanks  of 
the  infantry,  rolling  them  up  and  breaking  their  forma¬ 
tion.  Through  the  widening  gap  Marlborough  launched 
another  cavalry  charge,  which  crashed  into  the  further 
hne  of  French  horse,  and  smashed  further  through  the 
line.  The  French  infantry,  now  without  any  cavalry 
protection,  were  being  cut  to  pieces,  unable  to  defend 
themselves  from  the  sabres  that  took  their  lines  end-on, 
and  the  bayonets  advancing  on  their  front.  Nine 
whole  battalions  saved  themselves  from  further  hope¬ 
less  slaughter  by  flinging  down  their  arms  and  sur¬ 
rendering. 

This  left  a  great  empty  gap  in  the  French  centre,  and 
the  cavalry  on  the  edges  of  it  could  only  prevent  more 
of  the  infantry  being  attacked  in  flank  and  rear  by 
swinging  back  their  own  hnes  and  so  further  widening 
the  op.  nng-  Marlborough  promptly  hurried  more  of 
his  horse  into  the  gap. 

Tallard  sent  urgent  messages  to  his  left  for  reinforce¬ 
ments  in  the  hope  of  stopping  up  the  rent  in  his  centre, 
but  seeing  that  the  situation  was  critical,  and  fearing 
the  reinforcements  could  not  come  up  in  time,  he 
made  a  desperate  attempt  to  retire  a  portion  of  the 
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cavalry  from  his  broken  centre  to  his  right,  to  cover 
the  withdrawal  of  the  large  force  shut  up  in  Blenheim. 
At  the  same  time  he  hurried  off  a  messenger  to  that 
village,  ordering  a  retirement  and  as  vigorous  a  rear¬ 
guard  action  as  possible.  The  messenger  was  kdled 
on  the  way,  so  that  the  Blenheim  garrison  stood  fast, 
maintaining  their  position. 

It  is  hardly  likely  that,  even  if  the  messenger  had 
got  through,  the  force  in  Blenheim  would  have  had 
time  to  withdraw  any  of  the  battahons,  because  when¬ 
ever  Marlborough  saw  some  of  the  French  horse  swung 
back  from  the  broken  centre  to  cover  Blenheim  he 
knew  that  his  moment  had  come.  His  gallopers  hur¬ 
ried  fresh  orders  to  his  cavalry  leaders,  and  the  instant 
he  saw  they  were  in  Hne,  and  hardly  waiting  to  give 
them  time  to  close  up  knee  to  knee,  he  ordered  the 
trumpets  to  sound  the  charge. 

Straight  down  on  the  covering  hne  of  French  cavalry 
hurtled  the  rush  of  horsemen.  The  French  had  already 
been  too  badly  mauled  to  be  in  much  shape  to  stand 
against  such  an  avalanche,  much  less  charge  up  to  meet 
it.  They  poured  in  one  ineSective  voUey  from  their 
pistols,  wavered,  and,  before  they  could  steady,  the 
Duke’s  line  crashed  full  weight  and  speed  into  them 
and  hurled  them  bodily  back.  They  were  rent  into 
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two  portions,  one  stampeding  straight  back  to  the 
river  bank,  the  other  more  slantingly  away  towards 
the  river  and  the  rear. 

Marlborough  sent  thirty  squadrons  after  the  latter 
portion,  and  immediately  led  the  remainder  of  his 
cavalry  on  the  heels  of  those  who  were  making  for  the 
river,  driving  charge  after  charge  into  them,  hacking 
and  harr5dng  them  into  such  a  panic  that  they  simply 
poured  away  in  a  seething,  formless  mob  down  to  the 
river  bank,  carrying  helplessly  with  them  their  Marshal, 
his  staff,  and  their  officers.  They  reached  the  river 
in  such  a  state  of  bhnd  and  crazy  terror  that  whole 
squadrons  plunged  into  the  water,  or  wallowed  through 
the  soft  mud  and  marsh  along  the  edge,  sinking, 
drowning,  suffocating  by  hundreds.  Pinned  against 
the  bank,  with  those  smothering  hordes  under  their 
eyes,  surrounded  by  a  welter  of  fear -stricken  fugitives, 
with  hostile  cavalry  all  round  them,  Tallard  and  his 
generals  were  forced  to  surrender  themselves  and  the 
remainder  of  the  stampeded  crowd. 

The  other  fugitive  squadrons  were  more  fortunate. 
Hard  pressed  by  the  pursuing  cavalry,  most  of  them 
managed  to  cross  another  little  stream  running  down 
into  the  Danube,  halted,  and  attempted  to  rally  on  a 
couple  of  infantry  battahons  there,  but  suddenly  gave 
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way  to  their  panic  again,  resumed  their  wild  flight, 
and  left  the  infantry  to  surrender. 

There  stiU.  remained  the  mass  of  infantry  and 
dragoons  in  Blenheim  itseH.  They  refused  a  summons 
to  surrender,  and  although  surrounded  on  all  sides, 
made  a  desperate  attempt  to  cut  their  way  out.  A 
first  sortie  was  driven  back  mainly  by  a  charge  of  the 
Scots  Greys  and  Royal  Irish.  Guns  were  brought  up, 
and  under  their  fire  some  of  the  houses  in  the  village 
were  wrecked  and  others  broke  into  flames.  Still  the 
garrison  refused  stubbornly  to  surrender,  kept  up  a 
murderous  musketry  fire  on  the  fines  closing  round  them, 
and  made  another  try  to  break  out  in  a  fresh  direction. 

The  troops  in  the  village  were  some  of  the  finest 
in  the  French  army,  many  of  them  with  long  and 
unblemished  records  of  victory,  and  aU  inspired  with 
the  highest  and  proudest  behef  in  their  own  prowess. 
It  seemed  that  nothing  could  finish  the  business  but 
carrying  the  village  by  assault,  a  desperate  street¬ 
fighting  and  house-to-house  conflict,  and  an  appalHng 
slaughter  on  both  sides. 

Three  columns  moved  in  on  three  sides  to  attack. 
Lord  Orkney  at  the  head  of  one  column  saw  a  body  of 
French  moving  out  from  the  houses,  and  promptly  sent 
his  aide-de-camp,  under  a  flag,  to  parley  with  them. 
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The  ensign  carried  out  his  task  with  more  than  average 
tact  and  wit.  The  emerging  troops  proved  to  be  the 
Brigade  Royale,  one  of  the  proudest  and  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  in  the  French  army.  At  first  they  refused 
to  parley,  except  on  the  condition  that  if  they  gave 
up  the  village  they  should  be  allowed  to  march  out 
with  aU  “  the  honours  of  war,”  to  go  where  they  would 
with  drums  beating,  colours  flying,  their  arms  in  their 
hands.  The  EngHsh  ensign  disregarded  this  for  the 
moment,  explained  at  length  that  Marshal  Tallard  had 
surrendered  with  every  general  and  officer  of  conse¬ 
quence,  and  that  surely  the  Brigade  Royale  need  have 
no  scruples  about  following  the  example  of  those  so 
highly  placed.  He  continued  that  the  whole  of  the 
French  infantry  were  prisoners,  and  that  only  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  horse  had  escaped,  were  in  full  flight,  and  being 
closely  pursued.  This  was  rather  an  exaggeration, 
because  the  force  facing  Eugene  had  been  able  to  with¬ 
draw  into  the  woods  and  make  off,  but  as  the  firing 
there  was  dying  down,  was  some  distance  away,  and 
would  be  drowned  by  the  nearer  firing  round  the 
village  and  the  roar  of  the  flames  from  the  burning 
houses,  the  commander  of  the  Brigade  Royale  could 
hardly  know  this.  Finally,  added  the  ensign,  further 
resistance  could  only  mean  the  useless  slaughter  of 
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brave  men,  and  surely  it  was  the  duty  of  such  officers 
as  he  addressed  to  save  the  hves  of  their  heroic  sol¬ 
diers  ;  and  since  the  French  Marshal  had  surrendered 
unconditionally,  it  would  hardly  be  pohte  for  any  one 
of  lower  rank  to  insist  on  terms. 

The  brigadier  of  the  Royale  hesitatingly  surrendered, 
and  the  commander  of  another  distinguished  regiment 
with  him  followed  suit.  The  ensign  brought  them 
both  to  Lord  Orkney,  who  promptly  sent  him  with 
the  Royale  brigadier  into  the  village  under  a  flag 
to  request  the  surrender  of  the  garrison,  and  at  last 
this  was  given  unconditionally  by  the  senior  officer. 
Twenty-six  battahons  of  foot  and  twelve  squadrons  of 
dragoons  were  made  prisoner,  some  of  the  men  weeping 
with  rage  and  mortification,  the  ensigns  of  the  Navarre 
and  other  famous  fighting  regiments  tearing  their 
colours  to  rags  or  throwing  them  in  the  flames,  breaking 
or  burying  their  swords  rather  than  surrender  them. 

So,  in  a  twihght  reddened  with  the  glare  of  burning 
buildings,  dimmed  with  the  haze  of  drifting  smoke,  the 
triumph  of  Blenheim  was  completed,  and  for  the  first 
time  a  great  army  and  a  famous  leader  of  Louis  the 
Grand  had  been  utterly  defeated  and  forced  to  yield 
in  unconditional  surrender. 

Out  of  their  total  56,000  the  French  and  Bavarians 
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lost  40,000  killed  and  surrendered,  including  nearly 
all  the  officers  of  the  highest  rank  amongst  1,500 
others.  Amongst  those  who  escaped  Eugene,  and  in 
the  flying  cavalry,  there  were  reported  to  be  10,000 
wounded,  a  figure  not  altogether  out  of  reason  when 
we  remember  that  the  Confederate  forces  had  nearly 
8,000  wounded  as  weU  as  4,500  killed.  If  this  report 
of  escaped-wounded  was  anywhere  near  correct,  it 
meant  that  five  out  of  every  six  men  in  the  engagement 
were  “  casualties  ”  in  the  French  and  Bavarians. 
They  also  lost  125  pieces  of  artillery — all  they  had — 
298  colours  and  standards,  all  the  tents,  baggage, 
transport  vehicles  and  animals,  pontoons  and  bridges 
of  boats,  besides  24  barrels  and  8  casks  of  silver. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  at  the  court  of  Louis  the 
Grand  there  was  for  a  time  no  one  who  dared  to  break 
the  news  of  such  a  catastrophic  defeat  to  him,  and 
that  he  could  hardly  believe  it  when  he  did  hear  it  ? 
We  can  imagine,  too,  how  the  news  would  have  been 
received  in  England,  where  people  had  almost  forgotten 
what  it  was  to  hear  tidings  of  a  great  victory.  Marl¬ 
borough’s  triumph  was  the  more  staggering  because  it 
was  over  Louis  the  Grand,  and  gave  such  a  beating  to 
one  of  its  finest  armies  as  Louis  had  never  inflicted  on 
his  weakest  enemy. 
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The  Confederacy  renewed  the  struggle  against  Louis 
with  a  new  hope  and  ardour ;  its  armies  after  Blenheim 
met  the  French  with  a  new-born  spirit  and  belief  in 
their  own  strength,  and  a  more  inspiring  faith  than 
ever  in  the  military  genius  of  the  great  Marlborough. 
Blow  after  blow  was  inflicted  on  the  French  ;  Ramilhes, 
Oudenarde,  Malplaquet — smashing  victory  after  victory 
beat  them  down  and  drove  them  to  a  desperate  de¬ 
fensive.  When  the  war  concluded  with  the  Treaty  of 
Utrecht  in  1713,  France  and  Spain  had  to  yield  terms 
which  deprived  them  of  Naples,  Milan,  territories  on 
the  Tuscan  coast,  the  Spanish  and  part  of  the  French 
Netherlands,  Hudson’s  Bay,  Nova  Scotia,  Newfound¬ 
land,  Gibraltar,  and  Minorca,  besides  considerable 
portions  of  territory  to  Prussia  and  Savoy. 

All  these  were  the  fruits  of  a  prolonged  war  and 
many  victories,  but  they  all  followed,  and  could  only 
have  followed,  that  first  great  victory  at  Blenheim — 
a  victory  which  destroyed  for  ever  “  the  once  proud 
vision  of  universal  conquest  ”  in  which  Louis  had  up 
to  then  indulged. 

The  effect  of  the  battle  on  the  prestige  of  Marl¬ 
borough  and  his  men  was  neatly  summed  up  by  the 
Duke  himself  in  an  interview  he  had  with  Tallard  the 
day  after  the  battle.  He  visited  the  Marshal  in  his 
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own  quarters,  treated  him  and  his  generals  with  the 
greatest  courtesy  and  consideration,  and  offered  his 
sympathy  to  a  hrave  foe.  Tallard  in  return  con¬ 
gratulated  him  “  on  having  vanquished  the  best 
troops  in  the  world.” 

“  But  now,”  said  Marlborough  smilingly,  “  that  is 
a  title  which  must  belong  to  my  troops,  since  they 
have  beaten  yours.” 

It  was  a  title  which  they  had  fairly  won,  and  which 
they  never  lost  or  tarnished  so  long  as  the  great  Duke 
led  them. 


THE  NILE 

{August  1,  1798) 

Nelson  remarked  during  the  Battle  of  the  Nile  that 
it  was  the  hundred  and  twenty-fourth  time  he  had  been 
engaged  with  an  enemy  ;  but  it  is  probable  that  not 
one  of  that  amazingly  long  list  yielded  him  such  a 
moment  of  intense  happiness  and  gratification  as  when 
the  signals  of  the  Zealous  reported  that  the  French 
fleet  was  in  sight  in  Aboukir  Bay,  and  could  not  evade 
a  battle.  And  it  is  also  probable  that  his  joy  was 
almost  equally  shared  by  every  captain  and  crew  in 
his  fleet. 

As  we  read  the  story  of  the  events  that  led  up  to 

the  battle  we  get  a  faint  and  feeble  touch  of  that  thrill 

in  sympathy  with  what  we  know  Nelson  must  have 

felt,  a  sympathy  that  deepens  the  oftener  and  more 

closely  we  study  the  accounts  of  the  efforts  to  meet 

the  French,  the  hopes  and  anticipations,  the  dis- 
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appointments,  the  difficulties,  the  days  and  weeks  of 
searching,  the  failures,  the  fears — not  physical  fears, 
but  fears  that  it  might  not  be  possible  to  prevent  the 
enemy  gaining  their  object. 

In  June  1798  Napoleon  sailed  from  Toulon  with  a 
large  army  in  a  great  fleet  of  transports  rmder  the 
protection  of  a  fleet  of  thirteen  ships  of  the  line  and 
fourteen  frigates  commanded  by  Admiral  Brueys. 
The  British  Government  and  Admiralty  had  no 
knowledge  of  the  object  or  destination  of  this  array, 
and  did  not  have  until  long  after  it  had  vanished  over 
the  blue  seas  of  the  Mediterranean.  While  the  army 
and  transports  were  being  gathered  on  the  south 
coast  Napoleon  was  carrying  out  a  complete  survey 
of  the  defences  and  ports  on  the  northern  coast  op¬ 
posite  England,  and  it  was  suspected  that  the  force 
collected  in  the  south  might  be  sailed  out  of  the 
Mediterranean  and  round  to  invade  England. 

Rear-Admiral  Horatio  Nelson  was  then  under  the 
command  of  Admiral  Jervis,  Earl  St.  Vincent,  at 
Cadiz,  and  was  sent  by  him  to  keep  an  eye  on  the 
Toulon  concentration.  He  was  in  the  Yanguard,  74- 
gun  ship,  and  had  two  other  “  seventy -fours  ”  and 
three  frigates — a  force  too  small  to  attack  the  French 
fleet,  and  therefore  not  intended  to  do  more  than  wateh. 
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But  small  as  it  was,  it  was  more  than  Napoleon  cared 
to  have  perhaps  dodging  his  fighting  ships  and  playing 
the  deuce  with  his  transports,  and  he  waited  what 
chance  might  come  to  avoid  it.  Fortune  favoured 
him,  and  on  the  19th  June  the  watching  fleet  was 
driven  off  and  got  a  bad  buffeting  in  a  heavy  gale  ; 
and  before  they  got  back  Napoleon  and  his  army  had 
embarked  and  were  off. 

Nelson’s  own  ship  had  a  very  bad  time.  During  the 
darkness  she  lost  her  main  and  mizzen  topmasts,  and 
then  the  whole  foremast  went.  She  was  so  damaged 
that  Captain  Ball  took  her  in  tow  of  his  Alexander, 
and  tried  to  get  her  into  a  Sardinian  port.  A  strong 
wind  was  driving  both  on  the  coast,  and  the  danger 
to  both  was  so  great  that  Nelson  ordered  Ball  to  cast 
off  and  save  his  own  ship.  Captain  Ball,  however, 
begged  to  be  allowed  to  hold  on,  and  at  last  managed 
to  tow  clear  and  get  the  Vanguard  into  port. 

There  was  a  great  deal  more  in  this  deed  than  a 
simple  act  of  courage  or  skill.  Ball  was  a  captain  who 
was  up  to  then  cordially  and  confessedly  disliked  by 
Nelson.  He  had  once  written  of  Ball  and  another 
captain  that  they  wore  epaulettes  (a  new  trapping 
then  which  greatly  disgusted  many  of  the  old  naval 
school  as  “  military  frippery  ”),  and  that  they  were 
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great  coxcombs.  “  They  have  not  visited  me,”  he 
wrote  then,  “  and  you  may  be  sure  I  shall  not  court 
their  acquaintance.”  Poor  Ball  must  have  felt  him¬ 
self  in  a  position  little  likely  to  advance  him  when  he 
came  under  Nelson’s  command  and  on  his  first  formal 
visit  was  openly  and  cruelly  snubbed.  It  is  the  more 
to  his  credit  that  he  left  aside  any  resentment  of  his 
treatment  and  the  chance  of  being  rid  of  such  an 
obstacle  to  his  own  advancement  when,  at  serious  risk 
and  against  clear  orders,  he  insisted  on  saving  Nelson 
and  his  Vanguard.  One  reads  wdth  joy  how  Nelson 
responded  and  admitted  his  own  fault.  The  moment 
the  ships  were  at  anchor,  he  called  away  his  boat, 
hurried  over  to  Ball,  openly  and  cordially  shook  him 
by  the  hand  and  thanked  him  for  what  he  had  done. 
“  A  friend  in  need  is  a  friend  indeed.  Ball,”  he  declared ; 
and  from  then  to  the  day  of  his  death  he  regarded  and 
treated  Ball  as  one  of  his  warmest  and  best  friends. 

Immediately  after  the  incident  described  came  the 
great  chance  for  which  Nelson  had  worked  and  waited 
all  his  life,  sometimes  in  face  of  slights  and  injuries 
that  brought  him  to  the  verge  of  throwing  up  the 
Service.  The  Admiralty  sent  ten  ships  out  to  Admiral 
Jervis,  leaving  it  to  him  to  take  them  into  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  himself  or  appoint  another  to  do  so,  re- 
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commending  in  the  last  choice  that  Nelson  should  be 
sent.  Nelson  had  greatly  distinguished  himself  a  year 
before  in  the  Battle  of  Cape  St.  Vincent  which  gained 
Jervis  his  title  of  Earl  St.  Vincent.  Nelson  was  then 
only  commodore  in  the  Captain,  the  smallest  ship  in 
the  fleet,  but  at  a  critical  moment  of  the  flght  he 
deliberately  disobeyed  a  signal,  broke  out  of  the  line, 
and  by  an  impetuous  attack  destroyed  an  enemy 
manoeuvre  which  would  seriously  have  affected  the 
fortunes  of  the  day.  In  doing  this  he  engaged  four 
of  the  largest  Spanish  ships,  including  the  Santisima 
Trinidad  of  130  guns,  the  San  Josef  of  112,  and  San 
Nicolas,  84.  When,  under  the  concentrated  gun¬ 
fire  the  Captain  was  helplessly  crippled,  partially  dis¬ 
masted,  with  wheel  shot  away,  rigging  and  sails  cut 
to  pieces,  he  managed  to  lay  alongside  the  San  Nicolas, 
boarded  her — chmbing  through  her  quarter -galley 
window  himself  after  a  soldier  had  broken  it  in  with  his 
gun-butt — bmst  a  way  out  of  the  cabin,  which  had  its 
doors  locked  and  Spaniards  firing  through  the  panelling, 
joined  the  deck-boarders,  and  took  the  ship.  Just  as 
her  captain  and  officers  were  surrendering,  the  huge 
San  Josef  hooked  on  and  opened  fire.  Nelson  im¬ 
mediately  called  his  boarders  away  again,  bringing 
more  men  from  the  Captain,  leading  them,  sword  in 
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hand,  across  the  San  Nicolas,  and  up  over  the  main 
chains  on  to  the  San  Josef.  That  ship  was  also  sur¬ 
rendered  by  her  captain  on  behalf  of  the  admiral,  who 
was  seriously  wounded.  The  ship  was  still  crowded 
with  men,  and  Nelson,  hardly  daring  to  believe  his 
success,  had  all  the  officers  brought  to  the  poop  and 
received  their  swords,  taking  each  one  ceremoniously 
and  handing  it  to  one  of  his  sailors,  who,  very  uncere¬ 
moniously,  tucked  them  all  under  his  arm  like  a  bundle 
of  fagots. 

After  the  action  Nelson  went  on  board  the  flagship — 
the  old  Victory  which  afterwards  became  so  famous  at 
Trafalgar — and  was  received  by  Admiral  Jervis  on  the 
quarter-deck.  Jervis  threw  his  arms  about  Nelson, 
swore  he  could  never  thank  him  enough,  and  insisted 
on  his  keeping  the  sword  of  the  Spanish  rear-admiral. 

It  was  not  only  for  his  dash  and  courage  in  this 
action  that  Jervis  picked  him  to  take  command  of  the 
new  fleet  and  pursue  Napoleon,  but  for  the  tactical 
skill  he  had  showed,  and  the  reliance  in  his  own  judg¬ 
ment  which  led  him  even  to  disobey  a  signal.  The 
appointment  was  made  in  spite  of  a  great  deal  of 
grumbling  at  such  promotion  of  a  junior  officer,  and 
some  bitter  and  indeed  venomous  efforts  and  influence 
being  used  against  him.  Nelson  knew  of  all  this. 
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knew  how  much  depended  on  his  success  or  failure  in 
finding  Napoleon  and  his  fleet,  destroying  the  attempt 
at  an  invasion  of  England  or  whatever  else  was 
planned. 

He  set  off  with  his  new  fleet,  strong  in  ships  of  the 
fine,  but  woefully  weak  in  frigates  for  use  as  scouts 
and  “  eyes  of  the  fleet.” 

He  found  the  enemy  gone  from  Toulon,  failed  to  find 
any  news  of  them  at  Naples,  heard  suddenly  that  they 
had  taken  Malta,  quickly  and  rightly  jumped  to  the 
conclusion  that  they  were  making  for  Eg5q)t.  Under 
a  press  of  sail  he  made  for  Alexandria,  arrived  and 
found  no  sign  of  the  enemy,  sailed  again  for  Rhodes 
and  right  back  to  Sicily.  If  he  had  had  frigates  he 
could  hardly  have  failed  to  make  contact  with  the 
enemy,  and  would  have  realized  his  life  ambition  “  to 
try  Bonaparte  on  a  wind,”  to  meet  the  great  con¬ 
queror  of  Europe,  and  have  it  out  with  him  at  sea. 
In  this  he  so  nearly  succeeded  that  Napoleon’s  ships  at 
evening  sighted  the  port  which  Nelson  had  left  that 
morning,  that  the  two  fleets  a  few  nights  before  had 
crossed  each  other’s  tracks,  so  close  that  they  must 
have  seen  each  other’s  lights  but  for  a  heavy  roist  and 
haze  that  was  upon  the  water,  and  for  days  had  been 
sailing  for  the  same  port  with  less  than  one  hundred 
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miles  between  them  until  Nelson  outstripped  his 
enemy. 

Nelson  heard  the  enemy  had  been  sighted  making 
for  Candia,  turned  and  hurried  east  again,  fretting 
and  impatient,  consumed  with  eagerness  and  appre¬ 
hension  of  what  his  failure  must  mean.  He  was 
convinced  now  that  Napoleon  was  aiming  at  Egypt 
and  India,  and  knew  what  that  meant.  Napoleon 
was  master  of  all  Europe  except  Great  Britain.  A 
great  part  of  the  riches  that  made  our  power,  that 
kept  our  army  and  navy  in  being,  that  subsidized 
and  helped  other  nations  to  fight  for  their  existence 
against  the  all-devouring  French,  came  from  the  East. 
Napoleon,  as  we  know  now,  meant  to  take  Egypt,  and 
pass  from  there  to  India.  Nelson  concluded  this  was 
the  plan,  and  he  was  supported  by  the  opinion  of  a 
conference  he  called  of  his  four  most  trusted  captains. 
Ball  and  Darby,  Saumarez  and  Troubridge,  that  if 
the  enemy  “  have  concerted  a  plan  with  Tippoo  Sahib 
to  have  vessels  at  Suez,  three  weeks  at  this  season  is  a 
common  passage  to  the  Malabar  coast,  where  our  India 
possessions  would  be  in  great  danger,”  and  that  the 
best  plan  was  to  make  for  Alexandria  “  as  the  only 
means  of  saving  our  possessions  in  India.” 

Napoleon,  as  Nelson  and  his  captains  knew,  could 
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not  have  chosen  a  better  time  for  an  invasion  of  India. 
We  had  no  more  than  a  handful  of  British  troops 
there,  and  lacked  munitions  or  arsenals  ;  the  native 
states  were  plotting  with  France  for  our  overthrow. 
Tippoo  Sahib,  ruler  of  Mysore,  was  head  of  a  wide¬ 
spread  native  movement  against  us  with  50,000  fine 
fighting  troops  well  trained  in  European  tactics  by 
French  officers  (as  Wellington,  then  Colonel  Wellesley, 
found  later  when  he  came  to  fight  them),  and  was  only 
waiting  French  reinforcements  to  sweep  down  and 
destroy  Madras.  If  this  had  succeeded,  all  India  would 
have  joined  him  and  the  French,  and  we  should  prob¬ 
ably  have  lost  it  for  ever. 

The  destruction  of  Napoleon’s  Egyptian  army,  or 
at  least  of  the  protecting  fleet  which  gave  him  com¬ 
mand  of  the  Mediterranean  and  allowed  him  to  carry 
troops  and  stores  from  France,  depended  upon  Nelson 
and  his  fleet,  and  we  may  imagine  how  Nelson,  knowing 
all  this,  knowing  how  up  to  now  he  had  failed  to  fulfil 
the  expectations  of  his  superiors  and  his  country, 
worried  and  fretted  himself  to  a  point  of  illness,  and 
how  his  heart  must  at  last  have  leaped  in  answer  to 
the  signal  from  the  Zealous  that  the  French  fleet  was 
found  and  was  at  anchor  in  Aboukir  Bay. 

It  was  between  three  and  four  in  the  afternoon  when 
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Nelson  received  the  signal,  and  he  knew  it  would  be 
dark  about  seven.  Two  of  his  ships,  the  Alexander  and 
Swiftsure,  under  Captains  Ball  and  Hallowell,  were  a 
dozen  miles  away,  and  the  Gulloden,  under  Troubridge, 
seven  miles  ;  and  as  the  first  two  were  to  leeward  and 
would  have  to  come  up  against  a  good  breeze,  it  was 
certain  they  could  not  get  into  action  before  dark  and 
until  an  hour  or  two  after  the  other  ships  were  at  close 
quarters.  The  Gulloden  might  better  that,  but  must 
also  be  late,  so  that  Nelson’s  decision  for  immediate 
action  meant  he  must  begin  the  battle  with  only  ten 
ships  against  thirteen,  the  smallest  of  which  was  equal 
to  his  largest,  and  the  largest,  the  flagship  Orient  with 
120  guns,  was  alone  equal  to  two  British. 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  immediate 
attack  was  unwise  and  that  it  might  have  been  better 
generalship  to  wait  until  next  day,  avoiding  the  risk 
of  at  least  some  of  his  ships  having  to  find  a  way  in  the 
dark  into  a  bay  where  the  enemy  had  purposely  placed 
themselves  amongst  protecting  shoals,  and  the  other 
risk  of  his  smaller  force  being  beaten  before  he  was  at 
full  strength. 

Nelson  knew  these  risks,  but  preferred  them  to  the 
greater  one  that  the  enemy  might  escape  in  the  dark¬ 
ness,  and  saw  almost  at  his  first  glance  of  the  position 
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how  he  could  overcome  the  disadvantage  of  attacking 
in  much  inferior  strength.  He  made  the  signal  that 
he  would  attack  the  enemy’s  van  and  centre.  No 
more  was  needed,  because  it  was  always  his  practice 
to  have  his  captains  on  board  his  flagship  as  often  as 
possible,  discuss  any  probable  battle  with  them,  explain 
his  wishes  and  intention  under  all  conceivable  circum¬ 
stances  of  weather,  position,  and  strength.  The  great 
advantage  of  this  plan  was  that,  being  so  familiar  with 
their  commander  s  ideas,  the  captains  needed  no  more 
than  a  plain  signal  of  this  or  that  intention  to  under¬ 
stand  the  broad  plan  and  many  of  the  details.  So  it 
was  now,  and  the  captains  saw  at  once  that  attacking 
the  van  and  centre  meant  the  ten  of  their  ships  tackling 
only  six  or  seven,  which  again  meant  “  doubling  up  ” 
on  some  of  the  enemy  ships,  placing  two  of  ours  against 
one  of  theirs. 

But  the  French  admiral  had  specially  selected  a 
position  intended  to  protect  him  against  being  attacked 
on  both  sides.  His  ships  were  moored  in  a  long  line, 
with  deep  water  on  their  starboard  or  offshore  side, 
and  on  the  inshore  a  circle  of  shoal  water  curving 
from  the  bow  of  the  leading  ship  round  behind  the 
stern  of  the  tail  one.  Not  only  this,  but  the  curve  of 
Aboukir  Bay  continued  out  past  head  and  tail  of  the 
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line,  and  although  there  was  deep  enough  water  to 
sail  into  the  bay  astern  of  the  tail  end  out  of  range 
and  then  up  past  the  outside  of  the  anchored  fleet, 
there  was  no  such  deep  water  beyond  the  head  of  the 
line,  because  shoal  water  and  an  island  armed  with  a 
battery  lay  beyond. 

This  meant  that  if  an  attacking  fleet  came  into  the 
bay  and  up  along  the  French  from  astern,  the  two 
fleets  would  be  exchanging  broadsides  more  or  less  on 
equal  terms  as  they  passed,  but  when  the  British 
reached  the  head  and  turned  outwards  to  avoid  running 
ashore,  they  would  have  to  turn  their  sterns  and 
quarters  to  the  anchored  ships  and  so  eould  not  be 
firing  back  while  the  broadsides  continued  to  pound 
them.  If  the  British  sailed  in  to  the  head  (or  north) 
of  the  line  and  turned  along  it,  they  would  simply 
take  the  first  fire  on  their  gunless  bows  instead  of  their 
sterns.  The  ships  on  both  sides  were  too  solidly  built 
for  the  very  purpose  of  standing  up  to  deluging  broad¬ 
sides  for  either  to  be  sunk  or  even  dangerously  damaged 
in  their  hulls  by  anything  less  than  many  repetitions 
of  such  a  manoeuvre ;  but  here  again  the  French, 
securely  anchored,  had  all  the  advantage  in  being  almost 
indifferent  to  damage  to  masts  and  rigging,  whereas  if 
a  British  ship  had  these  seriously  injured  or  her  steering 
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gear  destroyed,  it  would  leave  her  slowly  drifting 
under  the  concentrated  fire  of  every  gun  within  range 
after  her  sisters  had  passed.  The  fact  that  the  British 
ships  would  have  to  turn  end-on  even  for  a  few  minutes 
— and  these  ships  of  the  line  were  built  for  weight  and 
solidity  rather  than  for  speed  and  handiness — coming 
to  or  going  from  the  attack,  or  after  sailing  along  the 
line,  going  about,  turning  right  round  to  go  back 
along  it,  also  meant  that  they  would  be  “  raked  ”  in 
turning,  a  torrent  of  shot  would  take  them  lengthwise, 
doing  enormously  greater  damage  to  ship  and  men, 
and  with  greatly  increased  chances  of  the  masts,  spars, 
or  rigging  being  shot  away  as  they  came  into  line  with 
the  streams  of  ball  and  chain-shot. 

Nelson’s  two  signals,  first  to  attack  van  and  centre 
and  then  to  prepare  to  anchor  by  the  stern,  instantly 
told  the  captains  how  he  intended  to  outwit  these 
carefully  planned  defences  and  disadvantages.  He 
meant  to  place  his  ships  alongside  the  leading  half 
of  the  fine,  anchor  there,  and  have  it  out,  hammer 
and  tongs,  broadside  to  broadside,  until  he  beat  the 
others  down,  silenced  their  fire,  and  forced  them  to 
strike  colours  and  surrender.  The  captains  also 
knew  from  previous  talks  that  in  attacking  only  half 
the  enemy  they  were  meant  to  “  double  up  ”  by 
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placing  one  ship  slanting  across  an  enemy  s  bows  and 
another  across  her  stern,  their  two  broadsides  taking 
her  on  an  angle  and  cutting  diagonally  across  her. 

This  was  exactly  Nelson’s  plan,  and  it  was  only 
improved  on  at  the  last  moment  (if  indeed  it  was  an 
improvement)  by  Captain  Foley  of  the  Goliath,  who 
led  the  line  in  while  Nelson  in  his  Vanguard  took 
sixth  place,  the  better  to  see  how  the  leading  ships 
fared,  and  be  able  at  the  last  moment  to  make  any 
required  adaptations  to  his  plan. 

They  had  no  accurate  charts  of  the  bay,  nothing 
except  a  rough  sketch  taken  from  a  captured  ship  ; 
but  Nelson,  seeing  the  head  of  the  hne  snuggled  into 
the  corner  of  the  bay  with  smooth  water  between  her 
bows  and  the  rocks  and  island  which  jutted  out  to 
form  an  arm  of  the  bay,  supposed  the  foremost  ship 
would  be  anchored  as  near  to  shoal  water  as  she  could 
get,  that  where  ahead  of  the  French  Hne  his  eye  found 
water,  his  keels  might  find  ground.  He  crept  into 
the  bay,  hugging  the  shoal  water  along  its  northern 
edge,  hailing  Foley  when  they  were  off  the  point  and 
asking  if  he  had  water  enough  to  lead  in,  Foley  answer¬ 
ing  that  he  would  try,  moving  cautiously  and  keeping 
the  lead  going.  Water  too  shallow  to  float  them  made 
a  fringe  round  the  bay  for  a  distance  of  one  to  three 
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miles  from  the  actual  beach,  and  so  closely  did  Foley 
and  the  Goliath  lead  round  this  invisible  danger  hne 
that  Admiral  Brueys,  watching  from  the  Orient,  was 
satisfied  they  must  have  local  pilots  on  board.  The 
wind  was  from  the  north-north-west,  and  the  head  of 
the  French  line  pointed  almost  directly  into  the  wind. 
The  Goliath,  keeping  close  to  the  sandbanks,  sounding 
continually  and  calling  the  depths,  was  leading  in 
almost  at  right  angles  to  the  French  hne,  pointing, 
to  begin  with,  at  about  the  fourth  or  fifth  ship,  but 
edging  off  as  the  depth  of  water  permitted  until  the 
bows  swung  pointing  successively  at  third,  second,  and 
leading  ship.  Each  ship  followed  her  closely,  the  men 
at  the  braces,  clambering  out  on  the  yards  and  coohy 
shortening  sail,  even  after  they  were  within  range  and 
the  enemy  began  to  fire  heavily  upon  them. 

Nelson  had  signalled  that  they  were  to  anchor  “  by 
the  stern,”  and  this  simple  signal  again  made  his  whole 
intention  clear.  He  meant  to  attack  by  turning  at 
the  very  tip  of  the  hne,  saihng  down  along  it  with  the 
wind  fairly  aft,  until  each  pair  of  his  ships  had  come 
opposite  one  enemy,  dropped  anchor,  and  came  into 
action.  How  much  was  saved  each  ship  by  that  order 
to  “  anchor  by  the  stem  ”  we  shall  see  presently. 

Foley  had  been  thinking  what  a  gain  it  would  be 
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if  he  could  place  his  ship  on  the  other  side  of  the 
French,  the  prohabihty  being  that  the  guns  and  gun¬ 
crews  on  that  side  nught  not  be  ready  for  action,  and 
the  certainty  being  that  he  could  pour  a  destructive, 
raking  fire  from  stem  to  stern  of  the  leading  ship  as 
he  rounded  her.  Our  two  leading  ships,  Goliath  and 
Zealous,  took  a  tremendous  pounding  on  their  bows 
as  they  approached,  but  held  steadily  on  through  the 
storm.  Foley  found  his  hope  justified  of  room  to  pass 
between  the  head  of  the  line  and  the  shoal,  and  the 
Goliath,  as  she  shd  past  the  Guerrier's  bows,  let  go  a 
broadside  that  “  raked  ”  her  from  stem  to  stern,  and 
swung  round  her  to  drop  into  position.  The  intention 
was  for  our  first  ship  to  anchor  off  their  first,  our  second 
off  their  second,  and  so  on,  but  the  Goliath's  anchor 
hung,  and  she  was  opposite  the  second  ship,  Conquerant, 
before  the  anchor  held. 

The  Zealous  followed  close  in  her  track,  and  in  her 
good  example,  “  raked  ”  the  Guerrier  again  in  passing, 
and,  finding  the  berth  opposite  her  empty,  anchored 
there,  and  opened  a  fierce  fire.  Nelson  had  signalled 
an  order  to  “  anchor  by  the  stern,”  and  it  was  now 
our  ships  were  reaping  the  reward  of  his  forethought 
and  care  for  detail.  One  of  the  French  officer  pris¬ 
oners  was  afterwards  asked  why  his  ship  had  held  her 
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fire  while  ours  anchored.  He  explained  that  they 
expected  ours  to  anchor  by  the  bows  in  the  usual  way, 
when,  with  the  way  on  her  and  the  wind  astern,  she 
must  swing  right  round  until  held  by  the  bow  anchor 
head  to  wind.  They  were  waiting,  holding  their  fire 
for  this  swing,  ready  to  “  rake  ”  as  they  got  the  masts 
in  fine,  were  completely  taken  by  surprise  when  the 
anchor  over  the  stern  simply  stopped  our  ship  dead, 
and  before  they  could  fire  received  a  smashing  broad¬ 
side  that  put  half  the  guns  on  the  lower  deck  out  of 
action. 

The  Orion,  Nelson’s  third  ship,  followed  the  other  two 
round  to  the  inshore  side  of  the  French  hne,  “  raked  ” 
the  Guerrier  with  a  full  broadside  in  passing,  and 
moving  on  outside  the  hotly  engaged  Goliath  and  the 
broadsides  she  was  now  exchanging  with  the  Gonque- 
rant,  was  suddenly  surprised  to  find  shots  crashing 
aboard  on  her  inshore  side. 

The  French  had  four  frigates  anchored  in  less 
depth  of  water  well  inside  the  line,  and  it  was  one  of 
these,  the  Serieuse,  that  had  had  the  temerity  to  open 
on  the  Orion.  A  frigate,  built  for  speed  rather  than 
strength,  stood  a  poor  chance  against  a  ship  of  the  hne 
built  for  the  opposite  purpose,  and  the  Serieuse  paid 
dearly  for  her  daring  in  drawing  the  fire  of  a  ship. 
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The  Orion  blazed  off  one  wrathful,  well-directed  broad¬ 
side,  headed  in  to  the  hne  again,  and  anchored  off  the 
space  between  the  Peuple  Souverain  and  Franklin,  the 
fifth  and  sixth  ships.  The  Serieuse  reeled  bodily  from 
the  crushing  impact  of  that  one  broadside,  her  masts 
rocked  and  crashed  overboard,  and  she  sank  where 
she  lay  without  firing  another  shot. 

Following  the  Orion  round,  the  Audacious  cut  across 
the  corner,  passing  between  the  two  leading  ships, 
giving  them  “  both  barrels  ”  in  raking  broadsides  to 
right  and  left,  continuing  to  fire  on  the  second  one  as 
she  rounded  and  anchored  off  her  bow. 

It  was  now  almost  dark,  and  the  engaged  ships  were 
enveloped  in  a  roUing  cloud  of  heavy  powder  smoke 
as  the  Theseus  came  looming  in  through  it  following 
the  others.  She  held  her  fire  until  she  had  the  three 
masts  of  the  Guerrier  dead  in  line  and  her  jib-boom  six 
feet  away,  smashed  a  broadside  into  her — making  the 
fourth  to  rake  her — with  double  and  treble  shotted 
guns,  brought  her  two  remaining  masts  crashing  down, 
swung  and  dropped  down  the  line  to  anchor  in  the  first 
vacant  space  opposite  the  third  ship,  Spartiate. 

Nelson,  following  the  others  to  the  head  of  the 
French  line,  did  not  continue  round  it  as  they  did, 
but  swung  the  Vanguard  and  began  to  pass  along  the 
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offshore  side  of  the  line.  Finding  the  Guerrier  by 
now  dismasted  and  a  sadly  battered  warrior  indeed, 
and  the  Conquerant  nearer  being  conquered  than  con¬ 
queror,  he  passed  them  both  and  anchored  off  and 
within  half  pistol-shot  of  the  Spartiate,  opening  a 
tremendous  fire  and  receiving  the  same  from  her  and 
from  the  Aquilon.  The  latter,  in  line  astern  of  the 
Spartiate,  managed  to  point  her  guns  far  enough  for¬ 
ward  to  hammer  the  bows  of  the  Vanguard  with  such 
effect  that  in  a  few  minutes  every  man  at  the  forward 
six  guns  was  killed  or  wounded,  and  Nelson  was 
actually  on  the  point  of  shifting  his  position  when 
the  Minotaur  passed  him,  opened  on  the  Aquilon, 
drawing  her  fire,  and  engaging  her  hotly  as  she 
anchored. 

Defence,  coming  next,  took  on  the  Peuple  Souverain, 
which  had  already  been  engaged  for  some  time  on  the 
other  side  by  the  Orion.  The  Bellerophon  was  a  good 
deal  less  fortunate  in  her  selection  of  an  opponent  in 
the  next  ship,  which  was  the  huge  flagship  Orient, 
carrying  120  guns,  with  a  proportionate  strength  of 
seven  to  three,  and  throwing  a  greater  weight  of 
shot  from  her  lower  deck  alone  than  the  whole 
of  her  antagonist’s  broadside.  But  hopelessly  out¬ 
gunned  as  she  was  by  the  giant  three-decker.  Seller- 
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ophon  fought  her  gamely  for  an  hour,  by  which  time 
two  of  her  masts  were  gone  and  the  third  tottering, 
her  decks  cumbered  with  a  dreadful  htter  of  broken 
spars  and  tangled  rigging,  killed  and  wounded  men, 
her  hull  shattered  and  leaking.  Her  captain,  saihng 
master,  mate,  three  heutenants,  captain  of  marines, 
and  about  150  men  were  killed  or  wounded  before 
her  cables  were  shot  away  and  she  drifted  out  of 
the  hue  and  clear  of  the  French  flagship’s  fire. 

The  action  began  at  half-past  six,  and  after  seven 
the  fight  continued  in  darkness,  the  British  ships 
hoisting  an  arranged  signal  of  four  horizontal  lights  to 
distinguish  them  to  their  friends.  By  eight  o’clock 
victory  was  assured,  and  only  remained  to  be  made 
thorough  and  complete.  It  is  true  that  the  first 
seven  ships  of  the  French  fine  were  opposed  to  nine  of 
ours,  but  the  seven  French  were  considerably  greater 
in  tonnage,  number  of  guns,  weight  of  shot,  and  strength 
of  crews  than  the  nine  British.  The  latter,  however, 
took  advantage  of  every  device  of  skill  to  improve 
their  positions,  slacking  out  or  hauhng  in  or  adjusting 
their  cables  to  bring  their  ships  to  angles  that  would 
allow  them  to  use  the  fullest  weight  of  their  broadsides, 
and  in  some  cases  to  let  their  fire  take  their  opponents 
diagonally.  The  two  first  ships  that  had  been  raked 
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by  broadside  after  broadside  were  almost  finished  with. 
The  Conquerant,  second  in  the  line,  badly  mauled  by  any 
surplus  of  the  first  raking  broadsides  along  the  decks  of 
the  Guerrier,  by  the  direct  one  of  the  Audacious  as  she 
passed  within  fifty  yards,  and  then  by  the  double 
hurricane  of  fire  that  swept  her  from  the  anchored 
Audacious  and  Goliath,  struck  her  colours  before  seven 
o’clock.  The  Guerrier,  which  had  taken  those  four 
destructive  rakings,  continued  by  some  miracle  of 
bravery  to  stand  up  to  the  fire  of  the  Zealous,  anchored 
in  a  most  admirable  position  off  her  bow,  until  nearly 
nine  before  she  struck.  She  only  did  so  after  she  had 
aU  her  masts,  bowsprit,  and  figurehead  shot  away, 
her  hull  tom  to  splinters,  half  her  crew  killed  or 
wounded,  her  guns  silenced,  and  after  Zealous  had 
repeatedly  hailed  her  to  ask  if  she  had  struck  and, 
getting  no  admission  of  surrender,  resumed  her  fire. 

The  Spartiate  was  opposed  to  Nelson’s  Vanguard  on 
one  side,  and  also  received  some  fire  from  the  Audacious 
and  Minotaur,  which  were  in  position  to  fire  a  few 
guns  diagonally  across  her.  She  struck  about  9  p.m., 
but  before  she  did  so  Nelson  had  been  wounded  by  a 
flying  splinter  which  cut  across  his  brow,  and,  besides 
inflicting  a  heavy  glancing  blow  from  which  he  suf¬ 
fered  for  weeks  after,  sliced  loose  a  great  flap  of  skin 
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which  fell  down  over  his  only  eye,  bhnding  him  com¬ 
pletely. 

He  was  immediately  carried  below,  and  when  the 
surgeon  saw  his  inanimate  figure  and  the  torrent  of 
blood  that  drenched  him,  he  hurriedly  left  the  wounded 
man  he  was  attending  and  hurried  to  the  Admiral’s 
side.  But  Nelson,  although  he  could  not  see  then, 
had  previously  seen  too  many  men  carried  below  to 
suppose  that  any  surgeon  could  be  so  immediately 
free  to  attend  him,  so  refused  to  have  his  hurt  looked 
at,  and  insisted  that  he  should  take  his  turn  with 
his  men  and  not  be  a  single  place  ahead  of  any  of  the 
others  who  had  been  previously  wounded. 

This,  too,  although  Nelson  was  enduring  intense 
pain  and  believed  he  was  mortally  wounded.  He 
called  first  for  the  chaplain  and  gave  what  he  supposed 
were  his  dying  messages  to  his  wife.  Then,  immedi¬ 
ately  after,  he  sent  a  message  for  the  captain  of  the 
Minotaur,  saying  he  could  not  die  in  peace  without 
having  thanked  him.  When  Captain  Lewis  hurried 
to  him,  grieved  and  shocked  to  hear  their  beloved 
Admiral  was  dying.  Nelson  thanked  him  most  earnestly 
for  the  generous  and  courageous  way  he  had  drawn 
the  fire  of  the  Aquilon  at  the  moment  when  that  ship 
was  raking  the  bows  of  the  Vanguard,  doing  the 
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greatest  damage,  and  coming  near  to  driving  Nelson 
from  his  selected  position — saving  him  from  what  he 
should  evidently  have  regarded  as  an  ignominious 
even  if  necessary  act. 

The  cockpit  of  a  ship  in  action  in  those  days  was 
a  place  of  utter  horror,  a  restricted  space  crammed 
with  wounded  and  mutilated  men,  dimly  lit  with 
feeble  lanterns  and  candles,  choking  with  powder 
smoke,  as  drenched  with  blood  as  a  shambles.  Only 
the  seriously  wounded  were  brought  down,  but  there 
were  plenty  of  these,  and  on  them  the  surgeons  worked, 
hterally  like  butchers,  with  the  crudest  instruments 
for  all  sorts  of  operations  and  amputations.  And 
opiates  of  any  sort  were  unheard  of.  But  even  in 
that  den  of  horror  on  the  Vanguard  the  wounded 
stifled  their  groans  and  held  their  breath  when  at 
last  it  came  to  the  Admiral’s  turn  to  be  examined  ;  and 
a  gasp  of  rehef  and  a  cheer  went  up  when  it  was 
announced  that  Nelson’s  wound  was  not  mortal — was 
not  even  serious.  The  wound  was  hurriedly  dressed — 
a  fashion  of  dressing  that  would  perhaps  horrify  a 
modern  surgeon  more  than  the  worst  of  the  woundings 
— and  Nelson  was  left  to  he  still,  with  urgent  advice 
to  take  what  rest  he  could. 

He  had,  while  waiting,  given  all  sorts  of  instructions 
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about  what  officer  should  take  home  dispatches, 
certain  promotions  to  be  made,  duties  to  be  carried 
out.  Now  he  sent  for  his  secretary,  and  when  he 
found  him  wounded  and  so  affected  by  this  sight  of 
Nelson  as  to  be  hardly  able  to  write,  he  dismissed  him 
and  sent  for  the  chaplain  to  write  the  dispatches  or 
orders.  Impatient  of  the  chaplain’s  delayed  coming, 
he  seized  a  pen  himself  and  managed  to  scrawl  a  few 
words  of  the  opening  sentences — words  typical  of  the 
man  who,  in  his  proudest  as  well  as  his  humblest 
moments,  never  failed  to  proclaim  his  religion  and 
his  devout  behef  in  the  mercy  and  justice  of  God. 
“  Almighty  God  having  blessed  His  Majesty’s  arms 
with  Victory,”  were  the  words  he  began  to  write 
with  the  utmost  difficulty. 

By  this  time  the  positions  of  several  of  the  ships 
had  been  altered,  while  the  battle  stiff  raged  with 
unslackening  fury.  It  was  completely  dark,  or  rather 
would  have  been  dark  but  for  the  glare  of  the  dis¬ 
charging  guns,  the  flicker  of  battle-lanterns  disappear¬ 
ing  in  the  hghtning  flame  of  the  broadsides,  the  dis¬ 
tinguishing  signal  lights  hung  in  the  British  riggings 
gleaming  faintly  through  the  dense  smoke. 

The  Swiftsure  and  Alexander,  the  two  ships  which 
had  been  some  miles  away  when  Nelson  sailed  in  to 
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the  attack,  now  at  last  arrived  on  the  scene,  the 
Sioiftsure  coming  into  action  about  eight  o’clock,  nearly 
three  hours  after  the  battle  began.  She  had  to  fumble 
her  way  in  through  the  darkness  and  the  dazzling 
gun-flashes,  and  as  she  approached,  suddenly  saw, 
looming  up  before  her,  a  partially  dismasted  hulk 
drifting  out  of  the  smoke.  Seeing  none  of  the  agreed 
signal  lights — for  the  good  reason  that  they  had  been 
shot  away  with  the  mast  where  they  hung — the  Swift- 
sure  captain  was  just  about  to  pour  a  broadside  into 
the  supposed  Frenchman,  but  held  his  Are,  saying  that 
if  French  she  was  evidently  finished  with,  and  then, 
hailing,  got  the  sorrowful  reply,  “  Bellerophon — 
dropping  out  of  action — disabled  !  ” 

It  was  the  flagship  Orient  that  had  so  smashed  the 
Bellerophon,  but  the  Swiftsure  immediately  made  her 
way  almost  exactly  into  the  berth  the  Bellerophon 
had  occupied,  calmly  clewed  up  her  sails,  and,  anchor¬ 
ing,  began  to  exchange  fije  with  her  huge  antagonist. 
The  Alexander  came  in  still  later,  owing  to  a  most 
unfortunate  accident  to  the  Culloden.  The  latter  was 
the  third  ship  which  was  some  miles  off  when  Nelson 
attacked,  and,  as  may  be  imagined,  Troubridge,  her 
captain,  and  one  of  the  most  gallant  of  all  Nelson’s 
captains,  was  pressing  fiercely  on  to  take  his  share  of 
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the  hard  knocks.  Culloden,  like  the  others,  had  to 
grope  her  way  in  round  the  point,  and  suddenly,  after 
a  cast  of  the  lead  that  gave  her  a  good  eleven  fathoms, 
and  before  the  next  cast  could  be  made,  found  herself 
hard  and  fast  on  the  shoal.  Every  frantic  effort  to 
get  her  o£E  failed,  and  Troubridge  and  his  men  had 
the  bitter  mortification  of  listening  to  the  roar  of 
battle,  watching  the  gun-flashes  stabbing  through  the 
smoke  and  darkness  no  more  than  a  mile  or  two  away, 
while  they  toiled  through  the  night  to  lighten  their 
ship,  to  carry  out  anchors  and  haul  her  off,  to  fight 
free  of  the  gripping  sand.  But  even  in  his  frenzy  of 
impatience  and  wrath,  Troubridge  found  time  and 
thought  to  display  signals  and  warn  off  the  other  two 
ships  coming  up,  certainly  saving  them  from  a  similar 
fate  and  thereby  allowing  them  to  come  in  to  the 
battle  and  materially  affect  the  final  result  of  the 
victory. 

Ball  waited  for  a  little  with  the  Alexander  to  give 
any  help  he  could,  and  then  pushed  on  after  the 
Swiftsure.  He  passed  through  the  line  under  the 
stern  of  the  Orient,  took  up  a  position  off  the  interval 
between  her  and  her  next  astern,  the  Tonnant,  which 
up  to  now  had  hardly  been  engaged,  and  came  into 
action  dividing  his  fire  between  her  and  the  Orient, 
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the  share  of  fire  on  the  latter  perhaps  going  some  way 
to  save  Swiftsure,  on  the  other  side  of  her,  from  being 
smashed  by  the  big  fiagship  as  the  Bellerophon  had 
been. 

The  arrival  of  these  reinforcements  and  of  the  little 
50-gun  Leander  completed  the  certainty  of  victory  and 
of  it  being  a  crushing  one.  The  Leander  was  late  in 
joining,  being  the  last  of  Nelson’s  first  string,  and 
having  rather  a  long  gap  between  her  and  the  others. 
But  her  very  lateness  allowed  her  to  come  in  at  a  most 
useful  moment  and  even  more  useful  place.  A  few 
minutes  before,  the  Peuple  Souverain,  fifth  in  the  line 
and  heavily  engaged  by  the  Defence  on  the  seaward 
side  and  part  of  the  Orion'' s  fire  from  the  other  side,  had 
her  cables  shot  away  and  began  drifting  back  down  the 
line.  She  had  lost  her  fore  and  main  masts,  and  was 
very  badly  knocked  about,  and  it  would  hardly  have 
been  to  her  discredit  if  she  had  continued  to  drift  at 
least  until  she  came  within  reach  of  the  assisting  guns 
of  the  rear  ships  of  the  line,  five  of  which  had  lain  idle 
and  without  firing  a  shot  all  this  time  ;  and  only  the 
Mercure,  fourth  from  rear  of  the  line,  had  been  engaged 
by  the  Majestic. 

But  the  Peuple  Souverain  dropped  another  anchor 
and  managed  to  bring  up  before  she  drifted  out  of  the 
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fire  zone  that  extended  from  the  first  to  the  seventh 
ship,  and  took  up  a  position  off  the  larboard  bow  of 
the  Orient.  Into  the  gap  she  left  ahead  of  the  Franklin 
the  little  Leander  slid,  and  carefully  anchored  athwart 
the  line  with  part  of  her  broadside  raking  the  Franklin 
diagonally  and  part  of  it  going  through  or  past  her  to 
rake  the  Orient  just  astern. 

A  full  revenge  was  now  being  taken  on  the  big 
Orient  for  the  mauling  she  had  given  the  Bellercrphon. 
With  the  arrival  of  the  Swiftsure,  Alexander,  and 
Leander,  she  was  the  centre  of  a  new  storm.  Off  her 
starboard  bow  the  Swiftsure  was  making  her  fire  act 
up  to  both  parts  of  her  name  ;  still  holding  to  her 
place  in  the  French  line,  the  Franklin  lay  ahead  of 
Orient,  with  the  Leander  squarely  across  her  bows, 
and  any  spare  shots  from  her  broadsides  against  the 
Franklin  passing  on  to  rake  the  Orient.  Off  the  interval 
to  port  between  Franklin  and  Orient,  the  Peuple 
Souverain  was  in  her  fresh  berth,  and  beyond  and 
engaging  her  lay  the  Orion,  placed  at  such  an  angle 
that  any  of  her  shots  carrying  on  across  Peuple  Souve¬ 
rain  also  took  the  Orient  diagonally  ;  while  to  com¬ 
plete  the  ring  of  fire  round  the  admiral’s  ship,  the 
Alexander,  fresh  to  the  fight,  lay  off  her  larboard 
quarter  and  gave  her  undivided  attention  and  broad- 
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sides  to  her  work.  Yet  so  enormously  greater  was 
the  gun  power  of  the  Orient  that  she  was  still  employing 
more  guns  and  throwing  a  greater  weight  of  shot  than 


all  her  opponents  together  could  pour  on  her.  The 
Alexander,  of  74  guns,  was  using  her  starboard  broad¬ 
side  only.  The  Swiftsure,  of  74,  was  using  half  her 
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one  broadside  against  Orient  and  half  against  Franklin. 
The  Leander,  50-gun,  was  firing  from  the  larboard  guns 
into  Franklin,  and  only  the  shots  from  her  and  Orion 
that  missed  their  targets  struck  the  Orient.  Against 
these  single  or  partial  broadsides  the  Orient  could  use 
every  single  one  of  her  full  batteries  of  120  guns,  and 
was  battering  full-strength  broadsides  against  Alex¬ 
ander  on  one  side  and  Swiftsure  on  the  other. 

But  although  the  Orient  might  have  stood  up  to  the 
weight  of  fire  upon  her,  its  rapidity  and  varied  direction 
was  having  full  effect,  and  the  last  doubt  of  the  issue 
vanished  when,  just  after  nine  o’clock,  it  was  seen  that 
flames  were  breaking  out  on  her  stern.  Her  flag  was 
still  flying  and  her  guns  continued  firing  fiercely,  while 
it  could  be  seen  that  her  firemen  were  making  tre¬ 
mendous  efforts  to  subdue  the  flames.  The  British 
ships  concentrated  their  fire  upon  her,  the  blaze 
spread,  leapt,  and  caught  the  rigging  and  sails,  and 
in  a  few  more  minutes  the  flagship’s  doom  was  sealed. 
The  outbreak  of  fire  was  said  to  have  been  caused  by 
the  ignition  of  paint  and  oil  drums  that  had  been  left 
about  her  poop  by  the  painters  who  had  been  at  work 
on  her  that  day,  and  also  of  a  quantity  of  combustible 
material  intended  for  use  against  our  ships.  Some 
attempts  had  been  made  to  throw  this  on  our  ships. 
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and  more  of  it  was  found  on  those  which  were  cap¬ 
tured.  If  these  materials  were  the  cause  of  the  fire, 
the  Orient  was  certainly  “  hoist  with  her  own  petard.” 

Nelson,  left  with  urgent  advice  to  rest  from  his 
injuries,  heard  the  cry  go  round  that  the  Orient  was  on 
fire,  fumbled  his  own  way  up  on  to  the  quarter-deck, 
and,  appearing  suddenly  there  to  the  surprise  of  his 
officers,  began  issuing  orders  for  the  sending  away  of 
boats  to  save  as  many  as  possible  of  the  doomed 
crew.  The  Vanguard  had  only  one  boat  left,  but 
it  pushed  off  immediately  and  helped  the  work  of 
rescue  that  now  went  on  as  eagerly  as  had  the  work  of 
destruction. 

Admiral  Brueys  had  fought  his  ship  heroically,  and 
if  he  had  blundered  in  so  disposing  his  fleet  as  to  leave 
it  vulnerable  to  an  attack  which  ended  in  its  annihila¬ 
tion,  he  paid  the  price  with  his  own  life.  He  was 
twice  wounded  in  the  first  hour  of  the  action,  but 
kept  the  deck  until  he  was  hit  again  by  a  horribly 
mangling  round-shot.  The  last  words  he  spoke  were 
to  beg  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  remain  and  die  upon 
his  deck,  and  he  did  so,  within  fifteen  minutes  of  taking 
his  last  wound,  soon  after  eight  o’clock,  and  before 
the  issue  of  the  battle  was  certain.  His  commodore, 
Casa  Bianca,  was  also  wounded  just  as  the  admiral 
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died,  but  lived  on  to  perish  in  the  explosion  which 
finished  the  ship.  The  sad  fate  of  his  boy,  a  child  of 
ten,  has  been  made  familiar  to  most  of  us  by  the 
poem  “  Casabianca  “  The  boy  stood  on  the  burning 
deck  .  . 

As  the  fire  took  hold  and  enveloped  the  huge  ship 
in  a  roaring  sheet  of  flames,  the  darkness  in  which 
men  fought  was  turned  to  glaring  light,  and  the  battle 
blazed  up  in  fresh  fury  as  the  gunners  saw  their 
targets,  pointed  their  guns,  and  crashed  out  their 
broadsides.  The  whole  forward  half  of  the  line  was 
wrapped  in  a  tempest  of  gun-fire,  the  air  quivered  to 
the  shock  of  continuous  discharges,  the  howl  of  round- 
shot,  the  shriek  of  grape,  bullets,  and  chain-shot. 

About  nine  o’clock  the  Conquerant  struck  her  colours, 
and  the  ships  lying  nearest  the  burning  flagship  fought 
on  in  scorching  heat  and  stifling  smoke,  taking  what 
precautions  they  could  against  the  explosion  they  knew 
must  shortly  come. 

The  Alexander  hung  grimly  to  her  position,  hammer¬ 
ing  fiercely  at  the  Tonnant  which  lay  astern  of  the 
Orient,  until,  to  escape  the  coming  explosion,  the 
Frenchman  dropped  back  and  took  up  a  fresh  position 
off  the  bow  of  the  Ouillaume  Tell,  a  big  80-gun  ship, 
third  from  the  rear,  which  with  the  other  two  had  not 
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been  engaged  throughout  the  action.  The  Heureux 
slipped  her  cable  and  drifted  out,  to  go  ashore  later 
on  the  shoals.  The  Mercure  did  the  same. 

At  ten  the  Orient  blew  up.  A  volcano  of  flame 
leaped  into  the  air,  hurling  upward  and  outward  a 
mass  of  wreckage  that  rained  splashing  down  into  the 
sea  or  rattling  upon  the  ships’  decks.  So  fierce  was 
the  thunderclap  force  of  the  explosion  that  the  ships 
lying  near  had  their  seams  started,  and  for  more  than 
ten  minutes  the  battle  died  down  into  an  eerie  silence 
unbroken  by  a  single  gun.  Some  of  the  burning  frag¬ 
ments  falling  aboard  the  Franklin  set  her  on  fire,  but 
the  flames  were  quickly  beaten  out.  The  Alexander 
also  caught,  but  every  precaution  had  been  taken,  the 
rigging  soaked,  the  sails  rolled  into  solid  hard  cylinders 
and  drenched  with  water,  so  that  on  her  too  the  fire 
was  quickly  subdued. 

The  moon  rose,  flooding  the  wreckage-strewn  waters 
with  cold  light.  The  combat  renewed  suddenly  with  a 
crash  of  guns  from  the  heroic  Franklin,  fighting  now 
with  one  enemy  on  her  quarter,  one  ofi  her  bow,  and 
a  third  across  her  bows.  Ship  after  ship  roared  into 
action  again,  while  the  British  boats  circled  about 
picking  up  any  survivors  of  the  explosion  they  could 
find,  and  finally  rescuing  over  seventy  of  them. 
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By  midnight  the  battle  was  over,  although  some  of 
the  French  ships  continued  spasmodic  action  into  the 
early  hours  of  the  morning.  The  Tonnant,  with  her 
three  masts  over  the  side  and  most  of  her  crew  dis¬ 
abled,  slipped  her  cable,  drifted  out,  and  went  ashore 
after  a  most  heroic  resistance.  Her  captain  had  both 
his  arms  and  one  leg  shot  ofi,  but  even  while  he  was 
sinking  from  the  loss  of  blood  he  insisted  the  ship 
should  fight  on,  and  left  his  last  dying  command  that 
she  should  not  surrender. 

Poor  Troubridge  of  the  stranded  Culloden  was  so 
wild  with  grief  at  failing  to  get  into  the  action  that 
he  declared  he  had  several  times  been  on  the  point  of 
shooting  himself,  and  admitted  to  weeping  tears  of 
anger  and  dismay  at  his  unfortunate  plight.  He 
assured  the  badly  wounded  captain  of  the  Bellerophon 
that  he  would  gladly  have  endured  fifty  times  his 
wounds  and  pain  rather  than  the  anguish  of  being  held 
out  of  the  fight.  The  Culloden  was  fioated  off  next 
day,  so  that  the  British  did  not  lose  a  single  ship. 

The  French  fieet  was  annihilated.  Only  two  ships 
and  two  frigates  from  the  rear  of  the  line  were  able  to 
escape — practically  without  having  been  in  action.  Of 
the  others,  eleven  ships  and  two  frigates  were  “  taken, 
sunk,  burnt,  or  destroyed.”  The  probability  is  that  if 
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Nelson  had  not  been  too  severely  wounded  to  be 
capable  of  the  further  direction  of  the  fight,  not  one 
of  the  enemy  ships  would  have  escaped.  But  as  it 
was  the  task  was  sufficiently  complete.  Napoleon’s 
communications  with  France  were  destroyed,  and  his 
whole  plans  for  Eastern  conquest  were  brought  crash¬ 
ing  to  the  ground  with  the  destruction  of  his  fieet. 

Nelson  was  overwhelmed  with  praise,  admiration, 
and  honours  on  every  hand.  He  was  made  Baron 
Nelson  of  the  Nile,  the  thanks  of  Parliament  given  to 
him  and  his  men,  and  he  was  voted  a  pension  of  £2,000 
a  year.  The  East  India  Company,  in  thanks  for  the 
security  he  had  brought  to  India,  gave  him  £10,000  ; 
the  Czar  of  Russia,  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  the  Kings 
of  Sardinia  and  the  Two  Sicilies  sent  congratulations 
and  magnificent  presents. 

Captain  Hallo  well  of  the  Swiftsure  sent  him  the  most 
amazing  present  of  all — ^perhaps  as  a  sly  reminder  that 
he  was  not  altogether  one  of  the  immortals.  The 
present  was  sent  aboard  the  Vanguard — a  coffin  made 
from  the  wood  and  iron  of  the  Orienfs  mainmast,  and 
a  letter  saying  what  it  was,  and  that  Nelson  might 
wish  to  be  buried  in  one  of  his  own  trophies  when  it 
came  to  that  day — which  the  sender  cordially  hoped 
was  far  distant 
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Nelson  accepted  the  gift  with  great  delight,  and  kept 
it  in  his  cabin,  until  the  beseechings  of  his  servant  had 
effect  and  he  consented  to  have  it  stowed  below.  But 
he  kept  it  carefully,  afterwards  bestowed  it  in  the 
care  of  a  London  shop,  and  it  is  said  visited  the  shop 
before  he  left  England  for  Trafalgar  to  make  sure  his 
trophy  was  in  good  order. 

It  is  in  this  same  coffin  that  his  remains  now  rest 
in  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral. 

There  were  some  objections  made  at  the  time  to 
the  barony  conferred  upon  Nelson,  this  not  being 
considered  sufficiently  great  an  honour  for  so  great  a 
victory.  The  Prime  Minister  rephed  to  a  question 
on  the  point,  defending  the  action  of  the  Government 
by  saying  that  a  deed  could  not  be  measured  by  its 
reward,  and  that  Nelson’s  fame  might  well  be  remem¬ 
bered  when  the  grade  of  the  honour  was  forgotten. 

He  prophesied  truly.  Who  now  remembers  the 
barony  ;  who  does  not  remember  Nelson  ? 


TRAFALGAR 


{October  21,  1805) 

1.  The  Two  Years’  Preliminaries 

Although  the  Battle  of  Waterloo  was  not  fought 
until  ten  years  after  Trafalgar,  and  was  in  one  way  the 
more  important  because  it  finally  destroyed  Napoleon 
and  freed  Europe  from  the  dread  of  the  French  military 
machine,  the  event  of  Trafalgar  has  perhaps  impressed 
itself  more  deeply  on  the  mind  of  the  British  people 
than  any  other  battle  in  our  long  history  of  war.  The 
hero-worship  of  Nelson,  the  celebration  of  Trafalgar 
Day,  will  probably  continue  long  after  the  memory  of 
other  and  more  recent  battles  and  other  national 
heroes  has  grown  dim  in  the  mind  of  the  Empire. 

There  are  good  reasons  for  this.  Nelson  himself 
was  hteraUy  worshipped,  not  only  by  his  own  sailors 
and  by  every  man  and  boy  of  our  fleets,  but  by  the 
whole  nation.  Southey  wrote  of  him  :  “  England  has 
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had  many  heroes,  but  never  one  who  so  entirely 
possessed  the  love  of  his  feUow-countrymen  as  Nelson. 
All  men  knew  that  his  heart  was  as  humane  as  it  was 
fearless  :  that  there  was  not  in  his  nature  the  shghtest 
alloy  of  selfishness  or  cupidity,  but  that  with  perfect 
and  entire  devotion  he  served  the  country,  with  all  his 
heart,  and  with  all  his  soul,  and  with  all  his  strength  ; 
and  therefore  they  loved  him  as  truly  and  fervently 
as  he  loved  England.” 

Even  after  this  lapse  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
years  we  can  catch  echoes  of  this  great  love  and  ad¬ 
miration.  It  is  written  that  when  he  went  to  embark 
on  the  Victory  to  sail  for  Trafalgar,  he  went  by  side 
streets  down  to  the  quay  to  avoid  the  waiting  crowds. 
But  they  waylaid  liim,  pressed  about  him  in  such  a 
crush  that  his  men  had  to  thrust  a  way  through  for 
him  by  main  force.  Not  only  the  women  of  the 
town,  but  the  men  and  the  sailors  knelt  and  asked 
for  his  blessing  as  he  passed,  were  not  ashamed  of 
the  tears  that  streamed  as  they  watched  the  frail 
one-armed,  one-eyed  hero  take  his  place  in  the  boat 
and  push  off  waving  his  hat  to  the  crowd  along  the 
quay. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  nation  was  as 
much  grieved  at  the  news  of  Nelson’s  death  as  they 
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were  rejoiced  by  his  victory,  and  from  then  until  now 
he  has  remained  enshrined  as  the  Empire’s  most 
beloved  hero. 

It  must  also  be  remembered  that  Trafalgar  reheved 
England  of  a  dread  that  had  been  hanging  over  the 
land  like  a  sword  for  over  two  years.  Other  battles 
may  have  been  as  important  in  the  destiny  of  our 
Empire,  but  there  has  perhaps  been  no  war  so  simply 
and  clearly  understood  by  the  mass  of  the  people, 
no  dread  so  great  and  so  long  sustained,  no  decision 
and  its  result  so  plain  to  every  soul  afloat  and 
ashore. 

The  flrst  gun  that  flamed  at  Trafalgar  did  more  than 
mark  the  opening  of  a  decisive  battle ;  it  marked  the 
close  of  over  two  years’  threat  of  invasion,  of  an 
unbroken  effort  of  the  British  navy  to  guard  against 
it,  of  a  tremendous  chess-like  game  with  ships  and 
navies  and  armies  for  the  pieces,  the  whole  of  Europe 
and  the  Atlantic  for  the  chess-board.  It  needed  no 
strategist  to  understand  the  issue  and  the  meaning 
of  each  move  as  it  was  played  upon  the  board ;  least 
of  aU  did  it  require  explaining  what  Napoleon,  our 
bitterest  enemy,  the  “  Boney  ”  that  we  are  told  was 
quoted  by  the  nursemaids  as  a  bogey  whose  very 
name  was  enough  to  frighten  children,  what  the  great 
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Napoleon  was  doing  with  an  army  of  130,000  veterans 
camped  along  the  heights  of  Boulogne,  building  a 
flotilla  of  over  1,000  boats,  each  capable  of  carrying 
100  men  and  armed  with  at  least  one  or  two  guns 
apiece. 

Indeed  Napoleon  made  no  secret  of  his  intentions, 
openly  and  boastfully  named  his  force  “  The  Grand 
Army  of  England,”  declared  that  he  was  going  to  land 
on  the  Kentish  coast  and  be  in  London  in  four  days 
from  his  landing.  His  army  was  composed  of  veterans 
with  an  invincible  faith  in  his  genius,  he  had  round 
him  a  staff  of  perhaps  the  most  brilhant  generals  who 
have  ever  served  one  leader,  generals  whose  names  are 
household  words  to  this  day,  and  who  were  trusted 
imphcitly  by  their  men,  the  cavalry,  infantry,  and 
artillery  that  had  marched  and  fought  and  conquered 
under  their  command  throughout  Europe. 

The  Peace  of  Amiens  lasted  one  short  year,  and  when 
it  broke  in  May  1803  with  war  between  France  and 
Britain,  Napoleon  at  once  set  about  his  declared  task 
of  conquering  England.  For  months  his  army  grew 
and  gathered  in  the  vast  camps  along  the  coast  by 
Boulogne,  he  built  his  great  flotiUa,  dug  and  widened 
ports  to  shelter  it,  trained  and  practised  his  men, 
and  rehearsed  the  rapid  embarkation  of  the  troops, 
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horses,  guns,  wagons,  and  stores,  and  the  swift  de¬ 
barkation  that  was  to  take  place  on  the  Kentish 
coast. 

England  had  full  tidings  and  details  of  the  gathering 
host.  Not  a  ship  that  passed  up  or  down  Channel 
but  her  men  came  ashore  and  told  of  the  spreading 
acreage  of  white  tents ;  not  a  smuggled  traveller  but 
could  describe  the  mass  of  boats  packing  the  ports, 
the  ceaseless  energy  of  caulking-hammer  and  plane 
and  saw  in  the  building  yards,  the  droves  of  horses, 
the  long  hnes  of  guns,  the  uncountable  mass  of  men. 
Month  after  month  passed,  while  England  waited 
breathless,  rising  from  bed  no  morning  without  anxious 
eyes  on  the  skies  and  the  weather  signs,  living  with 
dread  through  the  smooth  windless  day  or  night, 
thankful  when  gales  rose  and  howled  and  raved  amongst 
the  chimney-pots.  Along  the  coast  there  was  not  a 
topsail  that  hove  in  sight  that  was  not  scanned  by 
thousands  of  eyes,  searched  by  every  telescope  that 
could  be  found,  until  at  last  the  sail  was  announced  as 
British  and  not  the  vanguard  of  the  French. 

All  this  continued,  the  strain  and  tension  increasing 
rather  than  slacking  all  through  the  rest  of  1803,  all 
1804,  right  through  the  spring  and  summer  of  1805. 
Napoleon’s  troops  were  ready,  practised  to  the  last 
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degree  of  perfection,  could  begin  embarkation  within 
minutes  of  getting  the  long-awaited  signal,  required 
no  more  than  a  day  of  fair  weather  to  pour  their  hosts 
in  on  the  Enghsh  beaches. 

Only  one  thing  held  them  there  through  summer 
and  winter — the  absence  of  a  protecting  fleet  to  guard 
them  while  they  made  the  passage.  This  was  not 
because  Napoleon  had  no  fleet.  He  had  a  magnificent 
one,  practically  equal  to  the  British  in  tonnage  and 
guns  and  man-power,  but  as  the  months  wore  on, 
less  and  less  equal  to  the  British  in  seamanship  and 
skill  and  daring.  But  the  French  fleet  was  not  in  the 
Channel,  and  until  it  was  Napoleon  dared  not  trust 
his  flotilla  at  sea.  The  boats  were  clumsy,  flat-bot¬ 
tomed  barges,  built  almost  solely  for  their  carrying 
capacity.  Packed  with  men,  horses,  and  munitions 
they  would  have  been  as  helpless  before  the  rush  of 
even  half  a  dozen  battleships  as  sheep  under  the  claws 
of  tigers ;  would  have  been  scattered,  sunk,  and  de¬ 
stroyed.  Napoleon  knew  this,  and  the  British  navy 
lost  no  chance  of  rubbing  in  the  lesson. 

They  had  one  chance  when  Napoleon,  trusting  to 
numbers  and  the  protection  of  shore  batteries  and 
troops,  ventured  to  bring  a  grand  division  along  from 
Ostend  and  Dunkirk  in  120  barges,  brigs,  and  schuyts. 
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They  came  along  within  pistol-shot  of  the  beach,  in 
waters  so  shallow  and  such  a  maze  of  sandbanks  and 
channels  that  no  vessel  of  any  size  could  come  within 
range. 

We  had  a  fleet  of  Hght  vessels  watching  the  coast  at 
Boulogne,  and  when  the  120  boats  came  creeping  along, 
and  another  80  put  out  from  Boulogne  to  support 
them,  the  heavier  British  boats  could  not  come  close 
enough  to  engage,  and  it  was  left  to  a  handful  of  little 
“  grmboats  ”  and  “  bomb-cutters  ”  to  make  a  dash 
at  the  flotilla.  Our  boats  and  cutters  were  tiny  httle 
craft  about  the  size  of  a  small  fishing-boat,  carrying 
perhaps  one  or  two  tiny  guns.  But  they  were  sailed 
superbly,  handled  by  men  who  were  the  hardiest,  the 
boldest,  and  the  most  skiKul  sailors  of  their  day — 
and  perhaps  of  any  day  before  or  since.  They  darted 
to  and  fro  round  the  dense  mass  of  boats,  manoeuvring 
like  so  many  fishes  amongst  the  shallows  and  channels, 
raking  the  unwieldy  mass  with  grape-shot  and  mus¬ 
ketry,  engaging  the  shore  batteries,  blazing  a  few 
rounds  into  the  dense  masses  of  men  that  blackened 
the  beach,  turning  again  to  crash  into  the  huddled 
flotilla. 

For  sixteen  hours  they  fought  and  fired  incessantly ; 
through  the  day,  right  through  the  night,  and  into  the 
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next  day  without  ceasing  they  pressed  their  attack, 
driving  a  dozen  brigs  ashore  in  wreckage,  destroying 
and  damaging  more  transjDorts  than  they  could  count, 
inflicting  heavy  loss  on  the  masses  afloat  and  ashore 
and  losing  throughout  the  action  one  brig,  whose  eager 
crew  pressing  too  close  to  the  shore  ran  her  aground, 
and,  fading  with  the  most  desperate  efforts  to  get  her 
afloat,  left  her  burning  to  prevent  her  fading  into 
enemy  hands.  Watching  what  damage  could  be  done 
by  such  a  handful  of  such  craft,  Napoleon,  we  may  be 
sure,  was  less  inchned  than  ever  to  put  to  sea  with  his 
whole  flotiUa  untd  he  could  get  his  fleet  of  battleships 
there  to  protect  him. 

And  this  was  the  task  that  for  over  two  years  the 
British  fleets  performed — keeping  the  French  fleet 
from  reaching  the  Channel  and  letting  Napoleon  cross 
under  cover  of  its  guns.  We  know  from  Napoleon 
himself  how  narrow  was  the  margin  of  time  he  re¬ 
quired,  how  comparatively  slight  was  the  task  he 
set  his  fleet.  “  Let  us  be  masters  of  the  Straits 
for  six  hours,”  he  declared,  “  and  we  are  masters  of 
the  world.” 

Six  hours — and  throughout  the  years,  from  May 
1803  to  October  1805,  his  fleet  could  not  enter,  much 
less  hold,  the  Straits  for  him.  The  French  fleet  was 
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divided  and  shut  into  several  ports,  and  outside  each 
of  those  ports  a  British  fleet  hung  relentlessly,  keeping 
ceaseless  watch  night  and  day,  winter  and  summer, 
storm  and  shine  ahke.  The  British  admirals,  the  sea¬ 
men,  every  man  and  woman  in  England,  knew  of  that 
six  hours’  mastery  of  the  Straits  that  Napoleon  wanted ; 
and  knew  just  as  well  that  it  was  the  vigilance  and 
skill  and  bravery  of  the  British  blockading  fleets  that 
stood  between  the  French  fleets  and  the  Channel, 
between  Napoleon  and  the  shores  of  England.  Keep 
it  in  your  mind  that  in  those  days  there  was  no  wireless, 
no  telegraph,  no  steam  even,  that  the  first  word  from 
those  distant  ports  must  be  brought  by  sail,  and  you 
will  understand  the  anxiety  along  the  Enghsh  coast 
when  a  topsail  came  in  sight,  the  burning  suspense 
that  followed  every  report  or  rumour  coming  in  that 
this  French  fleet  or  that  had  shpped  the  blockade  and 
was  off  out  to  sea. 

Nelson  was  given  command  of  the  Mediterranean 
fleet,  and  within  a  few  days  of  the  declaration  of  war 
was  at  sea  in  the  Victory  to  take  over  his  command 
and  the  task  of  destroying  if  possible  the  French  fleet 
there. 

A  dozen  French  battleships  took  shelter  under  the 
batteries  in  the  harbour  of  Toulon,  and  there  Nelson 
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held  them  pinned  for  many  months  to  come,  jnst  as 
other  British  squadrons  held  other  French. 

The  British  knew  exactly  what  Napoleon  wanted  to 
do,  and  for  their  part  the  British  ships  set  themselves 
to  keep  the  French  fleets  apart,  to  fight  them  one  by 
one  if  possible,  ship  by  ship,  or  fleet  by  fleet ;  destroy 
them  if  it  could  be  done,  but  at  all  cost  keep  them  out 
of  the  Straits  of  Dover.  For  over  two  years  Napoleon 
and  his  admirals  tried  every  trick  and  device  to  break 
or  evade  the  blockades  or  tempt  the  British  to  with¬ 
draw  or  weaken  them  ;  for  over  two  years  he  played 
for  nothing  more  than  to  get  his  fleets  together  in 
the  Straits — for  one  short  six  hours ;  and  he  and  his 
admirals  failed. 

Throughout  1803  and  1804  the  position  remained 
unchanged  and  the  risk  of  invasion  was  never  for  a 
day  relaxed.  Napoleon  lay  with  his  Grand  Army  and 
his  flotilla,  now  increased  to  1,500  boats,  at  Boulogne, 
looking  across  the  Straits  at  the  white  chffs  of  England. 
Right  at  the  other  end  of  the  Channel,  where  the 
corner  of  France  juts  out  into  the  Atlantic  at  Ushant, 
a  French  squadron  of  twenty  battleships  lay  in  the  har¬ 
bour  of  Brest,  with  CornwaUis  cruising  outside  ready 
to  pounce  if  they  emerged.  Half-way  down  the  coast 
towards  Spain,  Collingwood  hung  round  outside  Roche- 
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fort  and  the  half-dozen  ships  shut  in  there.  Right 
round  in  the  Mediterranean  Nelson  beat  up  and  down 
the  Gulf  of  Lyons  from  Marseilles  to  the  Spanish 
border,  not  so  much  holding  the  dozen  French  ships 
imprisoned  in  Toulon  harbour  as  tempting  and  trying 
to  trick  them  into  coming  out  far  enough  from  the 
shelter  of  the  shore  batteries  to  force  a  fight  on  them. 

But  none  of  the  French  dared  the  issue  of  battle, 
even  when  the  numbers  of  the  blockading  British  were 
no  more  than  equal  and  often,  indeed,  were  less  than 
their  own  force.  It  is  almost  impossible  for  us  to 
conceive  the  dangers  and  hardships  endured  by  the 
blockading  ships  and  crews,  especially  during  the 
winter  months  when  the  weather  is  proverbially 
terrible  off  Ushant  in  the  westerly  storms  from  the 
Atlantic  and  the  easterly  gales  down  the  Channel, 
off  Rochefort  in  the  middle  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and 
off  Toulon  in  the  gale-swept  waters  of  the  Gulf  of 
Lyons.  The  British  were  always  threatened  by  two 
desperate  dangers — that  the  storms  blowing  in  from 
the  sea  might  drive  them  ashore,  or  blowing  offshore 
might  drift  them  so  far  beyond  the  horizon  that 
before  they  could  claw  their  way  back  to  their  post 
against  the  abating  wind  the  prisoned  fleet  might  slip 
out  and  away. 
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Summer  passed  to  winter,  winter  to  summer,  and 
on  through  winter  into  summer  again,  and  still  the 
unbroken  watch  was  held.  From  June  1803  to  July 
1805,  for  over  two  years.  Nelson  never  set  foot  on  the 
shore  ;  Collingwood  was  twenty -two  months  on  end 
without  once  even  being  at  anchor,  and  wrote  to  his 
wife  that  he  had  not  so  much  as  seen  a  green  leaf  on  a 
tree  for  fourteen  months  ;  Cornwallis  had  the  longest 
watch  of  all — for  nearly  three  years  off  Brest. 

Nelson  frankly  hated  the  monotony  of  the  blockade 
service,  and  exerted  all  his  efforts  to  forcing  a  fight. 
Once  he  sent  in  Admiral  Campbell  with  three  ships 
to  engage  the  shore  batteries,  count  the  French  vessels, 
and  make  sure  that  “all  the  ducks  were  safe  in  the 
pond,”  and  also  to  try  if  he  couldn’t  tempt  the  French 
admiral  into  chasing  him  oS  and  within  reach  of 
Nelson  hovering  out  of  sight  over  the  horizon.  Camp¬ 
bell  stood  in  with  his  little  squadron,  audaciously 
came  close  enough  to  spend  the  morning  exchanging 
fire  with  the  coast  batteries  and  to  count  the  ships 
in  the  harbour,  and  when  the  French  weighed  and 
stood  out  with  eight  vessels  to  make  a  snatch  at  the 
impudent  three,  Campbell  edged  slowly  away  in  the 
direction  of  Nelson.  But  the  enemy  saw  through  the 
ruse,  turned  and  dodged  back  into  port,  satisfied 
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enough  to  be  able  to  boast,  as  their  commander  did  in 
one  of  bis  dispatches,  that  they  had  chased  Nelson 
off.  Nelson  got  hold  of  a  copy  of  this  dispatch,  swore 
he’d  keep  it,  and  that  if  ever  he  had  the  good  fortune 
to  meet  the  Frenchman  he’d  make  him  eat  it. 

It  may  be  wondered  why,  since  Napoleon  was  so 
dependent  on  the  support  of  his  fleets,  they  did  not 
venture  a  battle  to  win  their  way  out  and  come  to 
him,  and  it  is  evidence  of  their  admission  of  inferiority 
that  they  never  did  so.  This  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at.  For  years  past  the  British  had  proved  themselves 
masters  of  the  sea,  and  the  years  were  not  so  far  past 
as  to  be  at  all  forgotten.  In  1794  Lord  Howe  ad¬ 
ministered  a  smashing  blow  on  the  French  off  Ushant, 
in  1797  Jervis  did  the  same  to  the  Spanish  at  Cape 
St.  Vincent,  and  in  the  same  year  France’s  Dutch 
allies  were  broken  at  Camperdown.  Next  year  Nelson 
destroyed  the  French  fleet  at  the  Nile,  and  in  1801, 
the  year  before  the  short  Peace  of  Amiens,  he  put  his 
blind  eye  to  the  telescope,  refusing  to  see  the  signal 
of  recall  until  he  had  completed  his  defeat  of  the  Danes 
at  Copenhagen.  Not  only  in  these  pitched  battles  of 
great  fleets,  but  in  smaller  and  less  important  ones, 
and  in  the  constant  single-ship  actions  which  for 
nearly  a  score  of  years  never  ceased  to  rage  between 
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the  British  and  their  enemies,  our  ships  and  seamen 
had  secured  such  an  ascendancy,  had  proved  them¬ 
selves  so  invincible,  that  few  enemies  had  the  temerity 
to  engage  them  unless  with  the  advantage  of  heavy 
odds.  “  But  is  it  prudent,”  wrote  Napoleon  himself 
to  one  of  his  staff,  “  to  attack  ten  Enghsh  vessels  with 
five  French  and  ten  Spanish  ?  ” 

And  if  this  was  so  at  the  beginning  of  the  new  war 
in  1803,  we  can  imagine  how  the  British  superiority 
increased  month  by  month  while  they  remained 
constantly  at  sea  in  all  sorts  of  weathers  and  the 
French  lay  shut  up  in  harbour.  And  even  when  Spain 
joined  France  in  December  1804,  and  gave  Napoleon 
a  new  lot  of  ports  and  ships  to  work  into  his  great 
chess  game,  the  French  and  Spanish  fleets  were  still 
held  close  in  harbour  by  the  blockades,  and  the  Grand 
Army  therefore  held  equally  pinned  at  Boulogne, 
everlastingly  practising  their  evolution  of  swift  em¬ 
barkation  in  the  flotilla,  and  pouring  out  at  speed 
again  on  the  shore. 

At  last  the  small  squadron  in  Rochefort  managed 
to  escape,  and  Villeneuve  at  the  same  time  made  an 
attempt  to  break  out  from  Toulon.  Nelson  and  his 
men  were  in  high  feather  that  at  last  they  were  to 
bring  the  enemy  to  action,  and  it  is  possible  their 
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disappointment  was  even  as  great  as  Napoleon’s  when 
a  heavy  gale  (and  the  knowledge  that  Nelson  was 
fairly  in  their  path)  drove  the  French  hack  into 
Toulon.  The  six  or  seven  ships  from  Rochefort  were 
safe  out  in  the  Atlantic,  but  little  the  better  for  that, 
since  they  were  far  too  weak  to  venture  near  the 
Channel  and  the  strong  fleet  that  hung  about  the 
entrance  to  it  ofi  Brest.  The  escape  from  Toulon 
and  Rochefort  was  part  of  one  of  Napoleon’s  grand 
naval  plans,  and  the  Toulon  half  having  broken  down, 
Missiessy,  commanding  the  Rochefort  squadron  (“  Miss 
Easy,”  as  our  sailors  pronounced  it  or  nicknamed  him), 
pushed  off  for  the  West  Indies,  where  Villeneuve  was 
to  have  met  him  “  according  to  plan.”  He  wandered 
round  there  for  a  time  amongst  the  French  islands  of 
the  group,  pestered  continually  by  contradictory  orders 
on  every  ship  Napoleon  could  get  to  him,  took  the 
second-from-last  order  to  return  to  Europe,  sailed, 
and  passed  on  the  way  the  last  order  telling  him  to 
stay  where  he  was. 

This  final  order  came  because,  at  long  last,  Ville- 
neuve  had  managed  to  slip  out  of  Toulon  and  the 
Mediterranean.  Nelson  had  set  a  trap  for  him,  and 
ViUeneuve  only  escaped  it  by  the  lucky  chance  of 
hearing  from  a  neutral  trader  where  Nelson  was 
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waiting  for  him.  He  crept  down  the  coast  of  Spain, 
out  through  the  Straits  and  into  Cadiz,  picked  up 
the  Spanish  admiral  and  his  squadron  there,  and 
sailed  with  this  “  Combined  Squadron  ”  for  the  Indies 
— where  Napoleon  had  sent  Missiessy  those  orders  to 
wait  Villeneuve’s  arrival  which  the  unhappy  “  Miss 
Easy  ”  missed. 

A  fable  has  grown  up  that  Nelson  instantly  divined 
Villeneuve’s  intention  to  make  for  the  Indies  and 
dashed  out  in  pursuit  of  him,  but  the  fable,  instead 
of  being  complimentary,  is  really  unfair  both  to 
Nelson’s  wisdom  and  his  rooted  behef  that  points  in 
the  Mediterranean — Malta,  Sicily,  Italy — must  be  pro¬ 
tected  from  the  French.  It  was  not  till  he  had  searched 
round  the  Mediterranean  for  weeks  and  thoroughly 
satisfied  himself  that  Villeneuve  was  not  only  gone 
from  the  Mediterranean  but  from  European  waters, 
that  he  followed,  packing  on  every  stitch  of  sail  his 
ships  could  carry,  hoping  that  although  the  “  Combined 
Squadron  ”  had  a  month’s  start  of  him  he  might  race 
them  across  in  time  to  prevent  “  Miss  Easy  ”  adding 
his  ships  (which  Nelson  supposed  still  in  the  West 
Indies)  to  the  strength  of  the  “  Combined  Squadron,” 
but  ready  to  fight  the  lot  if  need  be. 

We  know  now  from  official  and  private  letters,  from 
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orders  and  other  innumerable  documents,  not  only 
the  actions  but  even  most  of  the  thoughts  of  the 
actors  in  that  great  drama,  and  we  know  that  Nelson 
had  no  delusions  on  what  he  might  have  to  meet. 
“  My  force  is  very,  very  inferior,”  he  wrote,  remarking 
that  the  enemy  had  twenty-four  sail  of  the  line  and 
he  had  eleven  which  might  possibly  be  joined  by 
another  six.  The  “  Combined  Squadron  ”  reached  the 
French  port  of  Martinique  on  14th  May,  and  Nelson 
the  British  Barbadoes  on  4th  June.  In  all  that  time 
Villeneuve  did  nothing  except  capture  a  few  unim¬ 
portant  merchantmen,  besiege  and  capture  “  Diamond 
Rock,”  a  httle  place  with  a  curious  history. 

It  was  a  bare  spike  sticking  out  of  the  sea  just  off 
Martinique,  deemed  inaccessible  until  the  Centaur  in 
1803,  the  early  days  of  the  war,  took  possession,  estab¬ 
lished  a  garrison  of  sailors,  who  climbed  by  nooks  and 
cracks  in  the  naked  rock,  dragging  a  24-pounder  with 
them,  “  like  mice  harding  up  a  sausage,”  and  making 
a  fine  fort  of  the  position.  At  the  little  landing-stage 
below  they  planted  a  battery,  and  for  two  years  a  hun¬ 
dred  men  lived  there  a  mixed  Robinson  Crusoe  and 
Robin  Hood  sort  of  life,  sheltering  in  the  caves,  watch¬ 
ing  every  sail  that  came  and  went,  and  thoroughly 
enjoying  themselves  in  cutting-out  expeditions  and 
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raids  on  Martinique.  The  pestered  French  governor 
wanted  Missiessy  to  capture  the  place,  but  he  declined 
the  job,  and  it  was  not  until  Villeneuve  came  along, 
in  May  1805,  that  a  serious  attack  was  made  on  the 
rock,  which  by  this  time  had  been  officially  and  rather 
quaintly  gazetted  by  the  Admiralty  as  “  His  Majesty’s 
sloop  of  war.  Diamond  Rock”  The  French  sent  two 
ships  of  the  line,  three  cruisers,  and  a  dozen  gunboats — 
hundreds  of  guns  and  thousands  of  men — against  the 
“  sloop,”  whose  garrison  bravely  defended  the  landing- 
stage  as  long  as  they  could,  then  retired  to  the  peak  and 
made  matters  so  hot  for  the  attackers  with  musketry 
and  showers  of  stones  that  food  and  water  could  not  be 
landed,  many  men  were  killed  and  wounded,  and  the 
rest  had  to  cower  in  the  shelter  of  the  caves  and  watch 
three  of  their  gunboats  break  adrift  and  smash  on  the 
rocks.  The  ships  lay  off  and  bombarded  the  top  of  the 
rock,  scaling  parties  tried  to  climb  it,  but  nothing 
could  be  done  until  ladders  were  brought.  One  party 
did  manage  to  clamber  up  with  the  utmost  difficulty, 
and  twenty-five  of  them  were  obligingly  helped  to 
crawl  on  to  the  topmost  platform  and  were  made  pris¬ 
oners  as  they  arrived.  Finally,  the  rock’s  commander, 
having  not  a  cartridge  or  a  drop  of  water  left,  made 
terms,  surrendered  the  rock,  and  “  marched  out  ”  with 
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the  honours  of  war.  Of  his  hundred  men  he  lost  two 
killed  and  one  wounded.  The  French  are  said  to  have 
used  1,500  men  in  the  shore  attack,  apart  from  the 
fleet  bombardment,  and  lost  an  unlmown  number, 
set  by  some  authorities  as  high  as  800  killed  and 
wounded.  Later  a  formal  court-martial  was  held — 
after  the  tradition  which  demands  that  every  officer 
who  loses  a  ship  must  justify  himself — on  the  com¬ 
mander  of  the  rock  for  having  lost  “  His  Majesty’s 
late  sloop.”  He  was  not  only  “  honourably  acquitted,” 
but  received  an  official  “  high  expression  of  admira¬ 
tion,”  which  we  can  only  agree  was  very  thoroughly 
deserved. 

The  surrender  was  just  at  the  time  of  Nelson’s 
arrival  in  the  Indies,  and  a  week  later  Villeneuve 
slipped  out  and  away  for  Europe,  leaving  Nelson 
searching  amongst  the  islands  for  him  and  following 
every  scrap  of  information  that  would  bring  him  to 
the  desired  clash.  A  few  days  later  he  had  lost  track 
of  the  “  Combined  Squadron,”  jumped  to  a  conclusion 
of  its  plan,  and  was  pressing  back  across  the  Atlantic 
after  it,  sending  the  fast  little  brig  Gurieuz  ahead  of 
him  to  inform  the  Admiralty  of  his  movements  and 
his  suspicions  that  Villeneuve  was  bound  back. 

Napoleon  had  built  another  of  those  grand  plans 
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which  Pitt,  at  the  head  of  the  British  Government, 
Barham,  First  Sea  Lord  at  the  Admiralty,  and  the 
commanders  of  the  navy  at  sea  were  continually 
upsetting. 

Napoleon  had  counted  confidently  on  the  appearance 
of  the  “  Combined  Squadron  ”  in  the  Indies  forcing  the 
Admiralty  to  weaken  the  blockades  of  French  ports  to 
send  a  strong  squadron  to  protect  the  Indies.  Ville- 
neuve  was  to  dodge  any  such  squadron,  double  back 
to  Europe,  beat  oS  the  weakened  blockading  squadrons 
in  turn,  and,  continually  adding  the  released  squadrons 
to  his  own,  come  sweeping  up  the  Channel  at  last  with 
a  grand  armada  of  over  sixty  ships  of  the  line  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  Grand  Army  in  its  crossing. 

Nelson,  Lord  Barham,  and  the  little  Curieux  between 
them  smashed  that  fine  scheme.  Little  brig  and  big 
battleships  alike  met  heavy  weather  in  the  crossing 
of  the  Atlantic,  but  while  the  great  sliips  shortened 
sail  and  were  nursed  through  the  storm,  the  Curieux 
drove  on,  taking  the  howling  gale  and  the  combing 
rollers  as  part  of  a  long-played  game,  tearing  through 
the  seas  with  decks  awash,  cracking  spars,  and  splitting 
sails.  She  carried  Nelson’s  urgent  dispatches,  and 
when  Nelson  said  an  errand  was  “  urgent  ”  no  officer 
of  his  was  likely  to  spare  himself,  his  ship,  or  his  men 
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for  all  the  gales  that  blew.  By  good  fortune  the  brig’s 
commander  picked  up  confirmation  of  Nelson’s  sus¬ 
picions,  sighted  the  tossing  mastheads  and  reefed  sails 
of  the  “  Combined  Squadron,”  and,  reckoning  by  the 
course  they  were  on  that  they  were  bound  for  north  of 
the  Mediterranean,  went  crashing  on  his  way,  to  drop 
anchor  in  Plymouth  and  be  racing  by  fast  posts  to 
London  before  Villeneuve  had  shaken  out  his  reefs 
and  reshaped  a  course  for  the  Bay  of  Biscay. 

Napoleon  had  declared  that  even  when  the  British 
Admiralty  knew  Villeneuve  was  back,  or  on  the  way 
back,  they  would  need  at  least  a  day  or  two  to  consider 
and  form  plans  and  send  out  orders — and  that  day 
or  two  was  all  his  flotilla  would  need  to  complete 
their  crossing.  His  arriving  ships  would  find  him 
in  person  at  Boulogne,  and,  as  he  himself  said,  “on 
their  successful  arrival  hung  the  destinies  of  the 
world.” 

But  Barham  wasted  no  minute,  much  less  a  precious 
day,  when  he  got  the  message  from  the  Curieux.  He 
was  in  bed  when  it  arrived,  but  he  had  scrambled  out, 
plumped  down  in  his  nightshirt,  and  was  scribbfing 
dispatches  in  his  own  hand  before  his  secretaries  could 
arrive  to  take  dictation.  In  one  note  of  half  a  dozen 
sentences  he  framed  a  new  plan  to  meet  the  new 
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danger,  and  within  a  couple  of  hours  the  various 
orders  were  written  out  and  the  messengers  were 
clattering  post-haste  with  them  to  the  ports.  One 
of  the  orders  sent  Sir  Robert  Calder,  Admiral  of  the 
White,  with  a  hastily  collected  force  of  fifteen  sail 
of  the  fine,  to  cross  the  course  of  the  “  Combined 
Squadron.” 

Calder  supposed  he  had  sixteen  ships  to  meet,  but 
instead  encountered  twenty  ships  of  the  fine,  five 
frigates,  three  50-gun  vessels,  and  three  brigs,  seventy 
leagues  west  of  the  northern  tip  of  Spain  and 
steering  for  Ferrol — the  port  where  another  French 
squadron  of  fifteen  ships  was  still  blockaded.  Calder 
attacked,  in  airs  so  fight  and  fog  so  thick  that  neither 
admiral  could  see  his  own  fleet  even,  and  at  times  the 
separate  opposing  ships  could  see  to  aim  at  no  more 
than  the  flashes  of  each  other’s  guns.  Some  of  our 
gunners  could  not  even  see  this  target,  got  their  orders 
to  aim  so  many  points  abaft  the  beam,  and  blazed 
away  into  the  blank  wall  of  the  fog  and  their  own 
dense  battle  smoke. 

When,  after  four  hours’  fighting,  the  ships  blindly 
fumbled  their  ways  apart,  Calder  had  taken  two 
Spanish  prizes — one  84-gun  and  one  74.  Both  reached 
Plymouth,  one  without  a  mast  standing,  both  with 
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300  killed  and  wounded  on  board.  Calder  failed  to 
bring  the  enemy  to  action  again,  and  the  “  Combined 
Squadron  ”  crept  off  and  into  Ferrol. 

The  unlucky  “  IVIiss  Easy  ”  was  back  in  Rochefort, 
complaining  of  illness  and  asking  to  be  reheved  of  his 
command  ;  and  now  Napoleon,  cursing  his  ineptitude, 
but  stiff  waiting  eagerly  for  Viffeneuve’s  return  and  the 
sight  of  his  and  the  Brest  squadron’s  topsails  down 
Channel,  watching  the  signal  points  he  had  planted 
along  the  coast  ready  to  flash  news  of  the  Combined 
Fleet’s  arrival,  heard  instead  that  Villeneuve  had  met 
an  inferior  force  at  sea,  had  received  a  bad  mauling, 
lost  two  ships,  and  was  back  in  Ferrol  powerless  to 
move  until  he  had  refitted,  revictualled,  and  repaired 
the  damage  of  his  recent  hammering. 

Napoleon  raved  at  the  news,  as  we  may  well  believe, 
at  the  weakness  and  indecision  that  had  brought  his 
great  plans  to  nothing,  or  at  best,  after  two  long  years, 
had  brought  them  back  very  near  to  the  starting-point 
of  that  long-cherished  plan  for  evading  the  blockades 
and  getting  his  squadrons  to  sea. 

Nelson  meantime  had  made  for  Gibraltar,  touched 
there  (setting  foot  on  shore  for  the  first  time  in  July 
1805  since  May  1803),  turned  north,  spoke  our  fleet  off 
Brest,  and  on  to  Plymouth.  He  was  hardly  home 
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before  the  news  arrived  of  Calder’s  encounter  and  its 
indecisive  results. 

Nelson’s  ships  were  in  desperate  need  of  overhauhng, 
cleaning,  and  refitting  ;  he  himself  was  in  even  more 
desperate  need  of  rest  after  the  long,  unbroken  strain 
on  body  and  mind.  He  was  never  physically  strong. 
He  was  then  only  in  middle  age,  but  since  boyhood  he 
had  tried  his  weak  frame  in  tropical  chmates  and 
Arctic  cold,  suffered  fever  in  the  East,  dysentery  in  the 
West  Indies,  and — odd  as  it  must  sound — sea-sickness 
always  and  everywhere.  He  had  lost  an  eye  at 
Corsica,  an  arm  at  Cadiz,  and  had  besides  been  wounded 
in  the  head  and  in  the  side.  And  yet  he  fretted  to  be 
off  to  sea  again,  could  hardly  wait  while  his  ships  re¬ 
fitted,  posted  eagerly  to  London  to  interview  Barham  as 
soon  as  word  came  that  ViUeneuve,  with  his  old  “  Com¬ 
bined  Squadron  ”  of  French  and  Spanish,  increased  by 
fifteen  of  the  Ferrol  ships,  had  taken  the  sea  again. 

ViUeneuve  moved  out  on  urgent  orders  from  Na¬ 
poleon,  who  still  waited  with  his  armies  at  Boulogne, 
and  still  hoped  to  bring  about  this  great  invasion — 
when  ViUeneuve  arrived.  But  his  plan  included  an 
attack  on  the  blockading  squadron  off  Brest  at  the 
entry  to  the  Channel,  and  it  colla.psed  again  when 
ViUeneuve  shirked  the  contest,  turned  south,  and 
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sought  shelter  in  Cadiz.  Again  Napoleon  poured  out 
his  wrath,  hiu'ried  fresh  orders  to  Vdleneuve  to  make 
a  fresh  attempt  at  the  old  plan,  and  finally  rushed  off 
a  new  admiral  who  would,  he  hoped,  show  more 
courage  and  enterprise  than  Villeneuve  had  done. 
CoUingwood  meantime,  who  with  four  ships  had  been 
pushed  aside  by  the  retiring  admiral,  took  up  position 
outside  Cadiz — four  ships  with  brazen  impudence 
“  blockading  ”  forty — until  reinforcements  joined  him, 
and  finally  Nelson  arrived  and  took  over  command. 

Napoleon  was  still  sending  urgent  orders,  on  which 
the  fleet  in  Cadiz  held  bickering  councils  of  war  and 
framed  excuses  for  sticking  where  they  were.  It  was 
too  late.  In  Brest  and  in  Cadiz  his  fleets  were  shut, 
and  the  doors  were  locked.  He  waited  in  vain  at 
Boulogne.  The  beacon  fires  to  signal  the  approach  of 
his  fleets  were  never  to  be  fit,  the  long  chess-hke  game 
with  ships  and  fleets  and  armies  for  pieces  was  over. 
Napoleon  and  his  “  Grand  Army  of  England  ”  were 
never  to  see  closer  sight  of  England  than  those  distant 
cliffs,  were  checkmated  by  ships  of  which  they  never 
saw  a  sail,  driven  back  from  England  by  guns  they 
were  never  to  hear  Are  a  shot,  guns  hundreds  of  miles 
away,  prowhng  up  and  down  off  Cadiz — the  guns  of 
Nelson  and  his  ships. 
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2.  The  Battle 

Barham,  the  great  First  Sea  Lord,  whose  genius  in 
strategy  had  been  of  the  greatest  possible — if  strangely 
forgotten — service  to  the  country,  did  it  one  more  such 
service  when  he  appointed  Nelson  to  the  command 
which  took  him  to  Trafalgar. 

Nelson  himself  was  afraid  that  he  might  be  denied 
command.  His  long  and  untiring  pursuit  of  Villeneuve 
had  ended  in  his  return  to  England  without  having 
effected  a  fight  with  the  enemy — as  he  himself  called 
it,  in  failure.  Barham  and  he  had  hardly  met,  and  to 
put  it  briefly  Barham,  not  perhaps  understanding  the 
motives  that  had  moved  Nelson,  or  the  unerring 
correctness  of  his  decisions,  was  not  at  the  moment 
greatly  impressed  with  Nelson’s  quahties.  Nelson, 
it  is  true,  returned  to  England  and  passed  on  his  way 
to  London  amidst  a  storm  of  acclamations,  of  shouts 
and  cheers  in  the  streets,  praise  and  flattery  in  the 
salons  of  the  great  ;  but  these  were  the  last  things 
in  the  world  to  impress  that  stern  old  disciplinarian, 
Barham.  He  sent  and  asked  Nelson  for  copies  of  his 
journals,  and  although  Nelson  protested  that  it  was 
not  customary  for  the  commander -in-chief  to  be  asked 
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to  furnish  journals  of  his  proceedings  to  the  Admiralty, 
he  sent  them.  It  was  well  he  did,  for  Barham,  on 
reading  them,  immediately  formed  a  new  and  most 
favourable  opinion  of  Nelson’s  abihty,  and  offered  him 
the  command.  Nelson  accepted,  and  his  first  order 
was  one  to  stay  the  departure  of  the  refitted  Victory, 
on  board  which  he  immediately  decided  to  rehoist  his 

flag- 

He  sailed  for  Cadiz,  where  Collingwood  watched  the 
imprisoned  French  and  Spanish  fieet,  sent  orders  ahead 
to  Gibraltar  to  publish  no  word  of  his  coming,  and  to 
CoUingwood  to  make  no  demonstration,  give  no  indica¬ 
tion  that  he  was  on  the  spot.  He  was  all  anxiety  to 
tempt  the  enemy  out  to  give  battle,  and  he  was  per¬ 
fectly  well  aware  that  they  would  be  less  inclined  than 
ever  to  emerge  if  they  knew  he  was  in  command. 
This  was  no  conceit  on  his  part,  but  an  opinion  based 
on  plenty  of  sure  evidence.  The  spy  system  was  a 
complete  one  on  both  sides  in  those  days,  and  Nelson 
knew  well  enough  that  to  the  French  he  was  the 
fougueux  amiral — which  we  may  translate  as  the 
fierce,  angry,  stormy,  get-at-it,  thrusting,  busthng,  a 
mixture  of  any  or  aU  of  these,  best  summed  up  perhaps 
as  “  the  impetuous  admiral.”  He  knew  the  feeling 
expressed  in  a  letter  to  Napoleon  from  the  general 
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commanding  the  troops  on  Villeneuve’s  ships  at  the 
time  of  the  chase  across  the  Atlantic  :  “  Indeed,  Sire, 
the  fear  of  Nelson  has  got  the  upper  hand  of  him.” 
He  was  speaking  of  Villeneuve,  but  the  general  himself 
was  evidently  in  equal  dread  of  the  Impetuous  Admiral, 
for  he  wrote  in  the  same  letter  that  “  we  have  learnt 
that  with  those  eleven  vessels  he  has  sworn  to  follow 
us,  if  need  be,  to  the  Antipodes,”  which,  by  the  way, 
was  perfectly  true  and  a  feather  in  the  cap  of  the 
French  secret  service,  since  Nelson  had  written  that 
letter  to  the  Admiralty. 

The  one  dread  of  the  British  fleet  was  that  they 
would  have  to  spend  another,  a  third  long  bitter 
winter  on  blockade  service,  and  Nelson  took  care  to 
keep  his  main  fleet  far  down  below  the  horizon  out  of 
sight,  leaving  a  connecting  line  of  frigates  to  watch 
the  harbour  and  pass  word  to  him,  while  he  con¬ 
sidered  and  discussed  schemes  for  attacking  with 
bombs  and  fireships  the  huddled  mass  of  shipping 
that  lay  in  the  harbour  with  masts  as  thick  as  trees 
in  a  wood. 

But  it  was  Napoleon  himself  who  was  to  deliver 
Villeneuve  and  his  fleet  into  the  hands  of  his  most 
hated  enemy.  Villeneuve  knew  he  was  discredited 
by  the  Imperial  tyrant,  and  when  he  received  word  in 
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advance  that  another  admiral  was  in  Madrid  hurrying 
down  to  Cadiz  he  knew  that  he  must  either  fight  or  he 
disgraced.  At  the  moment  he  strove  to  decide,  he 
was  informed  that  the  blockaders  had  detached  some 
half-dozen  ships  of  the  line  for  Gibraltar  and  the 
Mediterranean,  decided  the  chance  was  too  good  to 
he  lost,  and  gave  the  signal  to  weigh. 

Nelson  joined  the  fleet  off  Cadiz  on  28th  September 
— his  birthday — and  it  was  at  six  on  the  morning  of 
the  19th  October  that  the  nearest  frigate  inshore 
showed  a  signal,  “  Enemy  have  hoisted  their  topsail 
yards.”  That  message  passed  out  from  frigate  to 
frigate  to  the  distant  fleet  rolling  across  the  slow 
Atlantic  swell  fifty  miles  to  the  westward.  A  thrill 
of  hope  ran  through  the  fleet,  although  the  indication 
of  movement  seemed  almost  too  good  to  be  true. 
But  an  hour  later  another  signal  passed  out,  “  The 
enemy  ships  are  coming  out  of  port.”  Almost  before 
it  had  been  read  by  the  eager  ships,  the  signal  fluttered 
aloft  on  the  Victory,  “  General  chase  south-east,” 
followed  swiftly  by  “  Prepare  for  action.”  Never  did 
even  Nelson’s  men  obey  an  order  more  eagerly. 

Nelson  edged  away  to  give  his  enemy  plenty  of 
chance  of  coming  right  out  into  the  open.  His  one 
anxiety  was  that  they  should  all  be  out  and  that  he 
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would  be  able  to  cut  them  off  from  any  retreat  on  Cadiz 
when  the  moment  came  for  action.  All  night  he 
sailed,  and  at  dawn  on  the  20th  hove  to  and  waited 
for  the  light  and  a  sight  of  his  enemy.  To  his  disgust 
there  was  not  a  sign  of  them  to  be  seen.  The  weather 
was  thick  and  wet,  the  wind  and  sea  were  rising,  the 
visibility  was  poor.  “  All  our  gay  hopes  are  fled,” 
wrote  one  commander  to  his  wife  that  morning,  and 
this  briefly  was  the  feeling  throughout  the  whole  fleet. 

But  Nelson  had  his  frigates  on  the  watch,  and  one 
soon  hove  in  sight  flying  the  doubly  welcome  signals 
that  they  had  maintained  touch,  and  that  the  enemy 
bore  north.  Nelson  edged  back  towards  Cadiz,  and 
in  the  afternoon,  when  the  enemy  topsails  could  be 
seen  from  his  masthead,  he  swung  out  again  to  tempt 
them  farther  from  their  refuge,  at  the  same  time  im¬ 
pressing  on  his  frigates  that  they  must  keep  touch 
between  him  and  the  enemy.  For  eight  hours  he  held 
his  course,  informed  every  hour  of  the  enemy’s  position 
and  course.  At  four  in  the  morning  of  the  21st  the 
dawning  light  of  “  Trafalgar  Day  ”  revealed  the  two 
fleets  to  each  other,  eight  or  nine  miles  apart. 

The  wind  had  fallen  light  and  a  long  swell  was 
rolling  in  from  the  Atlantic.  Both  fleets  carried  a 
press  of  sail,  and  some  little  time  was  spent  by  both 
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getting  into  the  selected  order  of  battle.  Nelson  went 
below,  wrote  a  simple  and  affecting  little  prayer  in  his 
private  journal,  and  added  a  last  will.  It  might  almost 
seem  that  he  had  a  presentiment  of  his  coming  end, 
not  only  from  what  he  wrote  but  from  significant 
remarks  he  made  throughout  the  day.  He  dressed 
in  his  full  “  fighting  rig,”  with  his  decorations  on  his 
breast,  and  when  he  was  remonstrated  with  and  warned 
that  these  badges  might  draw  the  fire  of  sharpshooters, 
he  retorted,  “  In  honour  I  gained  them,  in  honour  I’ll 
die  with  them.” 

The  French  and  Spanish  ships  were  moving  slowly 
in  a  long  double  line,  the  farthest  ships  close  to,  and 
covering,  the  intervals  between  the  nearest.  Nelson’s 
ships  were  steering,  in  two  columns  of  line-ahead,  at 
right  angles  to  the  enemy’s  course,  he  in  the  Victory 
leading  one  fine,  and  CoUingwood  in  the  Royal  Sovereign 
the  other.  Nelson  was  aiming  for  a  httle  ahead  of  the 
centre  of  the  enemy  line,  CoUingwood  for  about  half 
a  dozen  ships  astern  of  that  point.  In  other  words, 
they  were  each  leading  a  long  single  line  to  crash  end- 
on  into  the  middle  of  the  side  of  the  double  enemy  line. 

The  advantage  of  this  plan  was  that  Nelson  might 
chop  his  enemy  into  three  parts,  that  he  could  engage 
at  close  quarters  and  probably  knock  out  some  of  the 
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ships  of  the  middle  and  rear  portions  before  the  van 
portion  could  turn  back  into  the  fight — these  battle¬ 
ships,  you  will  remember,  being  slow,  cumbrous,  and 
heavy  to  handle,  especially  in  a  restricted  space  and 
with  such  light  airs  as  were  blowing. 

Our  fleet  consisted  of  25  ships  of  the  line  and  4 
frigates,  the  French— Spanish  of  33  ships  and  7  frigates. 
The  main  battle  would  be  between  the  ships  only — 
25  against  33.  Frigates  of  those  days  corresponded 
with  our  “  cruisers  ”  of  to-day,  were  supposed  to  fight 
as  much  as  they  pleased  amongst  themselves,  but  not 
to  be  strong  enough  or  bear  the  weight  of  guns  to  justify 
their  being  placed  in  line  of  battle.  Nelson  evidently 
hoped  that  his  cutting  off  about  a  third  of  the  van 
portion  of  the  enemy  might  keep  the  foremost  ships 
of  the  line  out  of  the  action  long  enough  to  allow  a 
fight  on  more  even  terms.  We  shall  see  presently 
how  exactly  right  he  was  in  this. 

The  risk  to  our  ships  in  this  plan  was  that  as  they 
came  within  reach  of  the  enemy’s  guns  they  must 
expect  the  whole  line  opposite  them  to  bring  a  con¬ 
verging  fire  of  broadsides  to  bear  on  the  leading  ship, 
perhaps  crippling  her,  putting  her  out  of  the  action, 
or  throwing  the  oncoming  line  astern  of  her  into  con¬ 
fusion.  This  risk  was  fully  understood  and  estimated, 
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and  actually  both  Nelson  and  Collingwood  were  begged 
by  their  stag  ofl&cers  to  allow  other  ships  to  pass  them 
and  take  the  van,  because  it  would  ill  serve  the  day  if 
the  leaders  were  destroyed.  Nelson  agreed  heartily 
to  the  proposal — as  apphed  to  Collingwood.  For  his 
own  part,  when  it  was  pressed  on  him  again,  he  gave  a 
reluctant  consent  to  the  next  ship  coming  up  and 
passing  him — but  made  no  move  to  shorten  sail  or 
permit  it,  demanded  angrily  indeed  why  sail  was  being 
reduced  without  his  orders  when  he  thought  studding 
sails  were  being  taken  in. 

The  light  wind  moved  the  big  ships  slowly  ;  two  to 
three  knots  was  the  most  that  could  be  got  out  of  them 
with  every  stitch  of  canvas  spread.  Nelson  went 
round  the  crews,  spoke  cheerfully  to  the  gunners, 
mounted  to  the  poop  bowing  his  head  to  the  cheers 
that  ran  round  the  deck  for  him  as  he  took  up  his 
place. 

Blackwood,  one  of  his  favourite  frigate  captains, 
was  with  him,  and  recorded  a  great  deal  of  interest 
about  the  eventful  moments.  Nelson  asked  him 
what  he  thought  would  be  considered  a  victory, 
Blackwood  said  that  considering  “  the  handsome  way  ” 
the  enemy  was  standing  to  it  and  the  heart  they  evi¬ 
dently  had  for  fight,  as  well  as  the  proximity  of  Cadiz, 
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fourteen  ships  taken  ought  to  be  counted  a  glorious 
result.  Nelson  answered  briskly  that  he  would  be 
content  with  nothing  less  than  twenty  (which  was  the 
actual  number  that  struck  by  the  end  of  the  day). 

Nelson  remarked  that  he  thought  he  would  cheer 
the  fleet  up  with  a  signal,  and  there  was  a  moment’s 
discussion  over  the  wording.  It  was  first  to  be  “  Eng¬ 
land  confides - ”  but  when  it  was  pointed  out  there 

was  no  code  flag  for  “  confides,”  and  the  word  would 
have  to  be  spelled  out  letter  by  letter,  the  word 
“expects”  was  substituted,  and  the  famous  signal 
was  run  up  :  “  England  expects  every  man  will 

DO  HIS  DUTY.” 

Blackwood  testifies  to  the  cheers  that  rose  and 
swept  in  a  rising  roar  from  ship  to  ship  until  the  whole 
fleet  rang  from  end  to  end.  The  message  was  seen 
from  every  deck,  passed  below  to  every  gunner.  It 
was  something  quite  apart  from  the  ordinary  business 
of  ships’  signals  giving  a  message  or  an  order  from 
one  leader  to  another.  Every  crew  in  the  fleet  knew 
that  Nelson  had  hoisted  the  signal,  that  it  was  a  per¬ 
sonal  word  from  his  own  heart  to  “  every  man  ”  of 
them.  It  put  a  finishing  touch  to  the  fierce  fighting 
rapture  of  his  devoted  men.  England  expected,  and 
they,  “  every  man  ”  of  them,  would  show  England 
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that  day  how  Nelson’s  men  answered  when  Nelson 
called  on  them. 

The  Royal  Sovereign  outstripped  the  rest  of  her  line 
and  actually  struck  the  enemy  first,  and  a  good  fifteen 
minutes  before  the  next  astern  crashed  in.  The  first 
shots  were  fired  on  her,  but  the  Victory  was  also  soon 
under  a  heavy  converging  fire,  with  the  shot  tearing 
and  smashing  into  her  decks.  Nelson  held  straight 
on,  firing  no  shot  in  reply  until  there  were  fifty  casualties 
on  his  decks,  and  Scott,  his  secretary,  standing  by  his 
side,  had  been  cut  in  half  by  a  round  shot.  Nelson 
had  sent  Blackwood  away  to  go  on  board  his  own  ship 
and  pass  the  word  along  the  line  that  if  any  captain 
saw  a  better  way  of  coming  to  quick  grips  he  was  at 
liberty  to  disregard  the  general  plan  of  action.  On 
Blackwood  expressing  a  hope  he  would  return  to  find 
Nelson  well  and  with  a  score  of  prizes.  Nelson  gave 
him  the  ominous  but  perfectly  calm  reply,  “  God  bless 
you,  Blackwood  ;  I  shall  not  speak  to  you  again.” 

Both  lines  forged  slowly  ahead.  Nelson  was  looking 
for  the  enemy  flagship,  but  in  vain,  for  neither  French 
nor  Spanish  admirals  had  their  flags  hoisted.  Nelson 
had  half  a  dozen  colours  flying  as  usual  to  make  sure 
one  could  not  be  shot  away  and  give  any  false  impression 
that  the  ship  had  struck  her  flag. 
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By  now  Collingwood  was  in  the  thick  of  the  fight. 
He  crashed  in  astern  of  the  Santa  Ana,  a  huge  three- 
decker,  and  ahead  of  the  Fougueux  next  in  the  line, 
pouring  a  terrific  broadside  into  the  Santa  Ana  which 
almost  disabled  her  at  that  first  stroke,  and  another 
on  the  Fougueux  to  starboard.  This  was  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  when  the  Victory  was  forging  in  grim  silence 
through  the  tempest  of  shot  raining  upon  her. 

“  See,”  cried  Nelson,  “  how  that  gallant  fellow 
Collingwood  carries  into  action  !  ”  and  CoUingwood 
was  shouting  to  his  captain,  “  Ah,  what  would  Nelson 
not  give  to  be  here  !  ” 

The  two  admirals  in  friendly  rivalry  had  been 
cramming  in  for  the  honour  of  first  blow  in  the  fight, 
and  winner  and  loser  alike  had  only  a  thought  for  and 
an  admiration  of  the  other. 

Collingwood  paid  dear  for  his  pride  of  place.  For 
nearly  twenty  minutes  he  had  to  sustain  alone  the 
brunt  of  a  whirlwind  attack  and  a  torrent  of  fire  poured 
upon  him  by  five  mighty  ships.  His  first  broadside 
crashed  into  the  Santa  Ana,  and  raking  her  from 
stern  to  stem  did  frightful  execution,  disabling,  it  was 
said,  400  men,  overturning  guns,  wrecking  and  splinter¬ 
ing  the  timbers,  and  practically  disabling  her  at  that 
first  blast  of  fire.  But  the  Spanish  captain  fought 
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back  as  best  he  could  with  what  guns  he  could  get 
into  action,  while  the  other  surrounding  ships  edged 
in  to  his  assistance,  and  pounded  the  Royal  Sovereign 
to  such  purpose  that  she  also  was  practically  a  disabled 
wreck  but  a  wreck  which,  although  helpless  to 
manoeuvre,  hardly  to  move  or  to  do  more  than  drift, 
continued  to  spout  fire  from  every  gun  that  could  bear 
on  an  enemy — which  meant  any  gun  that  could  be 
pointed  overside  in  any  direction. 

Belleisle  and  Mars,  his  next  two  astern,  forged 
slowly  at  intervals  in  after  Collingwood,  each  in  turn 
rounding  the  Santa  Ana’s  stern  and  pouring  their 
broadsides  into  her,  passing  on,  and  falling  savagely 
upon  the  next  nearest  enemy. 

It  was  part  of  Nelson’s  definite  plan  to  engage  the 
enemy  flagships,  envelop  them,  and  either  put  them 
and  the  leaders  on  board  out  of  action,  or  prevent 
them  directing  the  movements  of  their  fleet.  The 
enemy  evaded  this  purpose  by  displaying  no  flags, 
so  Nelson  characteristically  enough  steered  for  the 
Santisima  Trinidad,  the  biggest  ship  he  could  see,  and 
“  his  old  acquaintance,”  as  he  named  her,  recalling  the 
day  when,  as  commodore  in  command  of  the  Captain, 
he  had  seen  her  fight  in  the  famous  Battle  of  Cape  St. 
Vincent,  and  finally  escape  from  it.  But  as  the  firing 
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broke  out  upon  Collingwood,  the  enemy  admirals  dis¬ 
played  their  flags  and  Nelson  saw  that  of  ViUeneuve 
hoisted  on  the  Bucentaure,  the  ship  immediately  astern 
of  the  Santisima  Trinidad.  Instantly  Nelson  swung 
to  pass  astern  of  him,  and  as  the  French  Bedoutable 
saw  his  intention  and  thrust  up  to  close  on  the  Bucen- 
taure^s  quarter  and  if  possible  take  the  blow  aimed 
for  the  flagship,  Nelson  just  had  room  to  swing  through, 
pouring  a  tremendous  broadside  into  the  stem  of 
Buc&ntaurc,,  colliding  with  the  Rsdoutablc  and  engaging 
her  and  the  flagship.  At  last  and  at  least  he  was  at 
grips  with  the  French  admiral. 

But  for  desperate  minutes  it  seemed  that  he  must 
be  sunk  where  he  lay  by  the  sheer  weight  of  fire  that 
deluged  upon  the  Victory  from  the  whole  group  round 
the  flagship.  The  Timer  air  e  and  Neptune,  pressing 
hard  to  the  Victory's  help,  forced  in  after  him.  As 
Victory  first  collided,  the  Bedoutable  ground  alongside, 
let  fly  one  broadside  and  promptly  closed  the  lower 
ports  for  fear  of  being  boarded  through  them.  The 
Temeraire  thrust  through  astern  of  Bucentaure,  raking 
her  as  she  passed,  and  fell  on  board  the  other  side  of 
the  Bedoutable  from  the  Victory.  On  to  her  other 
side  in  turn  another  enemy  pressed,  so  that  the  four 
ships  lay  grinding  side  against  side,  the  guns  engaged 
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m  ding-dong  hammering  as  hard  as  they  could  go, 
the  enemy  ships  pouring  down  a  hail  of  bullets  from  a 
crowd  of  the  picked  Tyrolean  riflemen  in  their  tops. 
The  Victory  gunners  had  to  depress  their  muzzles  to 
avoid  the  danger  of  their  shot  passing  right  through  the 
Redoutahle  and  into  the  Temeraire  beyond,  and  had 
to  post  men  at  each  gun-port  with  buckets  to  sluice 
water  in  after  the  flame  of  each  shot  and  save  the  close 
discharge  setting  fire  to  her  timbers  and  sending  the 
whole  four  of  them  ablaze.  The  port  guns  of  the 
Victory  continued  to  storm  their  shot  into  the  8an- 
tisima  Trinidad  and  the  flagship  Bucentaure. 

The  remaining  ships  of  both  lines  were  creeping 
with  maddening  slowness  into  the  battle,  maintaining 
their  formation  of  line  ahead,  groping  in  and  grappling 
the  nearest  enemy  as  they  could.  It  was  nearly  an 
hour  before  the  action  became  general,  but  by  then 
there  were  pretty  nearly  equal  numbers  engaged, 
twenty-two  British  to  twenty-two  French  and  Spanish. 
On  both  sides  the  battle  raged  with  an  intense  and 
reckless  fury,  the  British  ships  enduring  an  almost 
overwhelming  onslaught  from  the  superior  numbers 
until  ship  after  ship  drifted  in  and  drew  some  of  the 
weight  of  fire  off  the  first  of  the  attackers.  The 
superior  sea  training  of  the  British  was  to  some  extent 
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nullified  by  the  light  wind  and  closeness  of  the  combat, 
but  their  better  gunnery  served  them  in  good  stead, 
and  this  and  the  sheer  determination,  the  high  heart 
and  hard  fighting  spirit,  gradually  began  to  establish 
their  ascendancy. 

The  Bedoutdble  had  the  Victory  on  one  side,  the 
Temiraire  on  the  other,  and  between  them  she  was 
simply  pounded  to  the  semblance  of  a  splintered 
slaughter-house.  Of  her  crew  of  650  less  than  50  lived 
to  arrive  as  prisoners  in  England.  Her  guns  were  put 
out  of  action,  the  crews  killed,  the  carriages  smashed, 
the  pieces  burst  or  dismounted.  She  lay  a  useless 
hulk,  but  with  a  crackle  of  musketry  continuing  from 
her  rigging,  until  at  last  even  that  was  silenced. 

But  before  it  was,  that  fatal  shot  was  fired  which 
struck  the  hero  of  the  day.  Nelson  was  walking  the 
quarter-deck  with  Hardy  when  the  downward  bullet 
struck  through  his  left  shoulder  and  lodged  in  his 
back  by  the  spine.  “  They’ve  done  for  me  at  last. 
Hardy,”  was  his  comment  as  Hardy  stooped  to  raise 
him,  and  silenced  the  fervent  hope  that  it  was  not  so 
with,  “  Yes,  my  backbone  is  shot  through.” 

He  was  carried  down  to  the  cockpit,  taking  care  when 
the  men  lifted  him  to  cover  his  face  and  his  decora¬ 
tions  that  his  crew  might  not  see  and  be  disheartened. 
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An  examination  quickly  told  that  his  wound  was  fatal, 
and  from  then  on  all  that  could  be  done  was  to  fan  his 
burning  cheeks  and  give  him  continual  sips  of  water  to 
quench  his  thirst.  His  thoughts  were  centred  on  the 
battle  still,  he  continually  asked  for  Hardy,  and  when 
he  came,  asked  at  once  how  the  battle  went.  He  was 
told  that  a  dozen  ships  had  struck,  and  was  not  satis¬ 
fied.  “I’d  bargained  for  twenty,”  he  said,  and  in  that, 
forecast  again  the  exact  number  that  eventually  did 
surrender. 

The  guns  were  still  roaring,  the  heavy  throb  of  broad¬ 
sides  breaking  intermittently  through  the  steady 
vibrating  thunder,  the  crash  of  splintering  timbers  and 
faUing  spars,  the  cries  and  counter-cries  of  the  fighters. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Victory  from  the  Redoutable 
lay  the  Santisima  Trinidad,  a  helpless  hulk  that  had 
struggled  gamely  to  answer  the  fire  from  the  Victory 
and  the  various  ships  that  at  intervals  drifted  past 
pouring  their  broadsides  into  her.  Neptune,  Leviathan, 
and  Conqueror  fired  on  or  grappled  the  monster  ship 
— a  huge  castle  of  a  vessel  carrying  140  guns,  looming 
up  through  the  battle  smoke,  a  giant  even  amongst 
giants.  Her  masts  went  by  the  board,  her  decks  were 
so  littered  with  wreckage  that  it  was  hardly  possible 
to  move  about  them,  her  holds  were  crammed  with 
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wounded,  dead,  and  dying.  She  was  so  shattered  and 
riddled  before  she  struck  that  for  hours  after,  she  was 
not  even  worth  putting  a  prize  crew  aboard  to  take 
possession. 

The  French  and  Spanish  flagships  were  dismasted, 
the  Bucentaure  lost  360  men  killed  before  she  struck, 
the  Spanish  Bahama  lost  400  men,  the  San  Juan,  350. 
The  Achille  blew  up  and  killed  her  600,  or  such  of  them 
as  were  left  alive.  By  about  2.30  ten  or  more  of  the 
enemy  ships  had  struck.  Not  only  the  enemy  ships 
were  in  bad  case.  Most  of  the  British  were  almost 
and  in  some  instances  quite  as  bad  or  worse,  and  at 
about  three  o’clock  a  new  and  critical  phase  of  the 
battle  developed. 

That  part  of  the  enemy  van  ahead  of  the  point 
where  Nelson  struck  in  had  practically  kept  their 
advanced  positions,  which  meant  that  they  were  out¬ 
side  the  worst  of  the  maelstrom  of  battle.  In  response 
to  repeated  signals  from  Villeneuve,  Rear-Admiral 
Dumanoir,  about  two  o’clock,  was  strugghng  to  tack 
back  into  the  centre  of  the  fighting.  It  was  not  that 
he  had  up  to  then  been  in  any  degree  reluctant  to  share 
the  hardest  of  the  knocks,  and  indeed  there  seems  to 
have  been  no  commander  and  no  crew  that — British, 
French,  and  Spanish  alike — were  anything  but  anxious 
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to  do  their  fullest  share.  But  the  plan  of  attack  left 
him  in  doubt.  Almost  until  the  last  of  the  slow-moving 
hnes  had  vanished  into  the  storm-centre’s  roUing 
smoke,  he  could  not  be  sure  whether  the  rearmost  ships 
were  going  to  follow  after  the  others  or  swing  out  to 
attack  the  van.  When  at  last  he  tried  to  come  round, 
he  could  do  so  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty — had 
to  get  his  boats  out,  in  fact,  to  help  swing  the  heavy 
ships’  heads,  so  that  it  was  nearly  three  o’clock  before 
he  was  standing  back  into  the  battle. 

It  was  almost  too  late  for  him  to  do  anything,  but 
there  was  still  a  chance.  Nelson  had  counted  on  this 
very  delay,  and  had  written  in  his  memorandum  that 
it  would  take  such  ships  some  time  to  come  compact 
back  into  the  battle.  To  further  this  delay  he  made 
almost  his  last  signal  before  the  action  began  to  the 
httle  Africa,  weU  out  of  line  to  the  north,  to  attack 
the  enemy  van.  How  nobly  the  Africa  responded  we 
shall  see.  The  brunt  of  the  battle  was  over  by  the 
time  the  enemy  van  was  standing  back,  but  although 
in  the  centre  portion  of  the  hne  the  fighting  was  dying 
down,  the  rear  was  still  hotly  engaged,  and  the  Spanish 
rear-admiral  was  putting  up  a  splendid  fight.  In  the 
centre  the  British  ships  were  practically  helpless,  most 
of  them  crippled,  some  of  them  dismasted  hulks  ;  and 
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Nelson  lay  dying  in  the  centre  of  them.  The  Victory 
and  Royal  Sovereign  each  had  one  mast  left  standing, 
and  both  were  unable  to  steer  ;  Temeraire  was  a  drift¬ 
ing  hulk,  Britannia  was  too  far  to  leeward  to  help, 
almost  every  other  ship  within  reach  was  more  or  less 
crippled  and  in  no  shape  to  resist  the  comparatively 
untouched  ships  of  the  van  which  Dumanoir  was 
leading  back. 

One  of  them,  the  Intrepide,  made  straight  for  the 
centre  of  the  flickering  fight  dying  down  in  the  centre. 
She  was  suddenly  attacked  by  the  httle  64-gun  Africa, 
which  at  last  had  managed  to  get  up  in  obedience  to 
that  last  and  timely  signal  from  Nelson,  and  held  hotly 
engaged  until  Ajax  and  Orion  joined  in  and  forced  her 
to  strike.  By  the  time  Dumanoir’ s  ships  were  drawing 
down  on  the  centre,  there  were  only  the  two  last 
British  ships  to  come  into  action.  Ignoring  their 
own  risk,  they  held  on  across  the  bows  of  the  untouched 
French  ships,  raking  them  as  they  went,  took  up 
position  between  the  enemy  and  the  huddled  centre’s 
helpless  ships  with  their  cumbering  prizes,  hove  to 
there,  and  by  sheer  hard  fighting  forced  Dumanoir  to 
hold  on  past  to  the  rear  of  the  hne — two  74-gun  ships 
standing  up  to  two  80-gun  and  three  74-gun  ships  that 
were  practically  fresh  and  untouched.  The  boldness, 
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battle-sense,  and  skill  in  those  three  ships— A/r^ca, 
Spartiate,  and  Minotaur — saved  what  might  have  been 
a  most  serious  crisis. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  CoUingwood  was  brought 
word  that  Nelson  was  dying  or  dead.  It  was  about 
1.30  that  the  Bedoutable  had  surrendered,  and  perhaps 
fifteen  minutes  before  then  that  Nelson  had  been  hit. 
On  the  quarter-deck  of  the  Victory  were  left  only  the 
quartermaster  and  two  midshipmen,  and  the  former 
declared  that  he  had  seen  the  rifleman  in  the  Redou- 
table's  tops  point  his  musket  and  fire  the  shot  that 
brought  Nelson  down— a  man  in  a  glazed  hat  and  white 
jacket.  The  two  middies  began  firing  at  this  man, 
the  quartermaster  handing  them  loaded  rifles.  Just 
before  the  Bedoutable  struck  there  were  only  two  men 
left  in  her  top — and  one  of  the  two  was  the  man  in  the 
glazed  hat.  One  tried  to  escape  down  the  rigging,  but 
was  hit  and  came  tumbhng  to  the  deck.  “The 
other,”  cried  the  quartermaster.  “The  other  is  the 

one.” 

The  Frenchman  moved  forward  and  took  aim, 
fired  at  the  same  instant  as  both  midshipmen.  The 
quartermaster  dropped,  and  the  Frenchman  staggered 
back  and  fell.  When  the  enemy  ship  struck  shortly 
after,  the  two  middies  climbed  to  her  top  and  found 
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the  rifleman  dead  with  one  ball  through  his  head  and 
another  in  his  breast. 

Nelson  several  times  towards  the  end  heard  cheers 
and  asked  what  they  were.  Once  they  came  from  the 
Royal  Sovereign  as  she  drifted  past,  CoUingwood  waving 
his  hand  and  leading  the  cheer,  this  after  he  had  taken 
the  Santa  Ana,  and  the  Spanish  captain,  coming  on 
board  to  surrender  and  being  told  the  name  of  his 
conqueror,  said  sadly,  “  Royal  Sovereign — she  ought  to 
be  called  Royal  Devil.'’  Again  and  again  Nelson  lifted 
his  head  to  the  cheers  that  rang  through  the  battle 
roar  as  ship  after  ship  struck  her  flag. 

Hardy  came  again  to  see  him,  and  Nelson  gave  him 
good-bye  and  his  blessing,  and  requested  that  his  body 
might  be  borne  to  England.  His  last  intelligible  words 
were,  “  I  have  done  my  duty  ;  I  thank  God  for  it.” 

So,  with  the  reek  of  battle  in  his  nostrils,  the  battle- 
smoke  dimming  his  one  eye,  his  ears  fiUed  with  the 
roar  of  guns,  groans  of  the  wounded,  creak  of  labouring 
timbers,  crash  of  striking  shot,  and  the  repeated 
distant,  heart -stirring  cheers  that  spoke  of  victory, 
Nelson  died. 

His  last  task  was  well  completed.  The  enemy  fleet 
was  utterly  destroyed.  Twenty  of  them  were  taken; 
the  few  that  escaped  into  Cadiz  lay  there,  dead  and 
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dismantled  wrecks,  until  the  end  of  the  war,  when  they 
were  destroyed.  Four  that  Dumanoir  led  back  from 
the  van  he  managed  to  get  away  with  into  the  open 
sea,  but  they  were  met  a  couple  of  weeks  later  and, 
after  a  hot  light  against  equal  numbers,  were  captured. 
A  storm  which  blew  up  after  the  battle  made  it  im¬ 
possible  to  get  the  damaged  prizes  home,  and  indeed 
the  crippled  British  ships  had  hard  work  themselves 
to  fight  their  way  offshore  and  clear  of  the  Trafalgar 
shoals.  The  prizes  were  sunk  or  burned,  except  four 
brought  to  Portsmouth. 

The  victorious  fleet  returned  in  grief-stricken  silence, 
the  half-mast  flag,  the  voiceless,  hat-waved  dumb 
cheers,”  announcing  instantly  their  great  gain  and 
greater  loss. 

Nelson  was  buried  in  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral.  The 
lead  of  the  coffin  that  brought  him  home  was  cut  into 
fragments,  and  at  the  funeral  the  flag  that  covered  his 
coffin  was  torn  to  tiny  shreds,  to  be  treasured  by  his 
devoted  men. 

England  was  once  more  saved  from  invasion  by  her 
fleet.  Napoleon’s  “  Grand  Army  of  England  ”  was 
marched  from  the  chffs  of  Boulogne,  his  conquering 
eagles  were  turned  to  rend  Europe  and  drench  the 
Continent  with  blood.  Nelson  had  saved  England 
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from  such  blood-soaked  fields  as  France,  Germany, 
and  Russia  were  to  know  ;  it  was  not  until  another 
ten  years  had  passed  that  another  British  com¬ 
mander  was  to  close  finally  the  career  of  Napoleon  at 
Waterloo. 


WATERLOO 


{June  18,  1815) 

The  battle  plan  of  Waterloo  is  about  as  simple  and 
easy  to  follow  as  one  could  wish.  It  becomes  con¬ 
fused  perhaps  when  we  go  into  the  details  of  the  fight¬ 
ing  and  the  manoeuvres  that  brought  the  Prussians  on 
the  field  at  the  end  of  the  day  and  kept  Grouchy  ofi 
it,  but  if  we  leave  that  aside  for  the  moment  and  con¬ 
sider  the  battle  itself,  it  is  the  essence  of  simphcity. 

Welhngton  had  his  army  drawn  up  along  the  crest 
of  a  ridge  bordering  a  two  to  three  mile  long  valley  ; 
Napoleon  had  his  fined  along  the  other  side  of  the 
shallow  dip,  with  a  varying  distance  averaging  perhaps 
half  a  mile  between  the  two  forces.  From  noon  to 
dark  Napoleon  kept  on  hurling  masses  of  men  across 
the  valley,  trying  to  break  through  Wellington’s  fine, 
but  failed  to  do  so,  and  at  the  end  of  the  day  was 
swept  away  by  the  British  advance  and  the  pressure 
of  the  arriving  Prussians  on  his  flank. 

301 
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That  is  the  broad  principle  of  the  battle.  If  we 
divide  it  a  little  more  exactly,  we  find  four  phases — four 
distinct  attacks  by  Napoleon,  four  repulses  by  Welling- 
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Waterloo. 

(11.30  a.m.  First  phase.) 

Napoleon’s  left  wing  (Reille’s  Corps)  attacking  Hugoumont. 


ton.  The  first  attack  was  by  masses  of  infantry, 
supported  later  by  cavalry  and  guns,  against  the 
British  right  and  the  chateau-farm  of  Hugoumont 
that  lay  in  advance  of  it  and  almost  as  near  the  French 
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as  the  British  hnes.  That  attack  failed  because 
Hugoumont  was  held  with  the  utmost  gallantry,  and 
the  French  could  not  push  on  against  the  main  British 
hue  with  the  untaken  position  pouring  fire  into  the 


(7  p.m.  Last  phase.) 

Napoleon’s  Old  Guard  advancing  past  Hugoumont,  where  the  British 
held  the  chateau  and  the  French  the  wood.  In  the  centre  the 
French  had  La  Haye  Sainte  and  pressed  a  heavy  attack,  while  on 
their  right  Blucher’s  Prussians  were  joining  the  battle. 


flank  and  rear  of  their  attack  while  and  after  they 
passed  it.  Fading  there,  Napoleon  threw  another 
great  mass  of  infantry  and  cavalry  against  the  centre 
and  left,  trying  at  the  same  time  to  take  another  farm. 
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La  Haye  Sainte,  which  lay  out  a  little  in  front  of  the 
British  centre.  That  attack  reached  our  main  line, 
was  beaten  back  by  the  bayonet  and  the  magnificent 
charges  of  our  cavalry.  The  third  attack  was  with 
cavalry  which  reached  the  main  line  in  the  centre 
and  left-centre  again,  rode  round  and  between  the 
British  squares  there,  failed  to  break  them  or  drive 
them  back,  and  had  to  withdraw.  The  final  attack 
was  a  last  forlorn  hope  one  with  the  Old  Guard. 
This  also  was  shattered  as  it  reached  the  British  line, 
while  on  Napoleon’s  right  the  Prussians  were  already 
hammering.  Wellington  gave  the  order  to  advance, 
and  the  wreck  of  the  French  was  swept  away  in  hope¬ 
less  rout,  with  the  Prussians  taking  up  the  pursuit, 
hanging  like  wolves  to  the  flying  mass,  and  shattering 
it  beyond  hope  of  recovery. 

With  the  sequence  of  these  attacks  and  repulses 
clear  in  our  minds  it  is  easier  to  follow  the  details  of 
the  fighting,  the  ferocious  efiorts  of  each  attack  to 
gain  its  object,  the  dogged  heroism  that  foiled  each, 
the  individual  and  regimental  instances  of  gallantry 
displayed  throughout  the  battle,  incidents  of  courage, 
of  grim  “  sticking  it,”  of  wild  and  dashing  bravery 
on  both  sides  that  run  hke  a  thrilling  trumpet-call 
throughout  the  whole  story  of  that  desperate  day. 
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To  understand  how  critical  was  the  situation  you 
have  only  to  look  down  on  the  two  armies  which  lay 
facing  each  other  as  the  dreary  day  broke  after  a  night 
of  soaking  rain.  Let  us  leave  out  for  the  moment  the 
wishes  in  the  minds  of  the  commanders — the  urgent 
need  of  Napoleon  to  hammer  a  way  through  to  Brussels, 
the  equally  urgent  plan  of  Wellington  to  stop  him — and 
let  us  look  at  the  position  as  it  would  have  been  in  the 
minds  of  the  men  who  were  going  to  use  bayonet  and 
sabre  and  cannon,  capture  or  hold  a  ditch,  or  a  ridge, 
or  a  farmyard  wall. 

The  attack  did  not  begin  until  nearly  noon,  and 
during  the  hours  of  daylight  the  French  spread  out 
along  the  southern  ridge  and  took  up  their  position 
in  full  view  of  the  men  across  the  vaUey.  It  must 
have  been  a  magnificent  sight— the  finest  army  that 
Napoleon  ever  led,  regiments  of  foot,  squadrons  of 
horse,  batteries  of  artillery  roUing  down  to  the  hp  of 
the  valley,  dividing  and  tramping  to  their  places  with 
colours  flaunting,  trumpets  sounding,  bands  and  drums 
blaring  and  crashing  out  their  regimental  marches. 
With  the  unhurried  certainty  and  smoothness  of  well- 
trained  and  disciphned  troops,  the  French  battahons 
moved  to  their  places  and  formed  up  in  battle  array — 
a  thick  line  of  infantry  in  front  with  clumps  of  guns 
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grouped  at  intervals  or  strung  along  parts  of  the  crest, 
another  solid  and  massive  Hne  of  cavalry  behind  the 
infantry  and  running  almost  unbrokenly  from  one  flank 
to  the  other ;  behind  them  again  the  unmistakable 
ranks  of  the  famous  Old  Guard,  a  sohd  block  of  bear¬ 
skins  topping  the  rigid  hnes  of  dark  coats,  crossed  with 
white  shoulder  belts,  white  breeches,  and  long  gaiters. 

When  aU  were  in  position,  Napoleon  mounted  his 
white  horse  and  rode  along  the  hne,  to  be  greeted  with 
wild  enthusiasm  and  followed  by  a  roar  of  “  Vive 
FEmpereur  ”  as  he  passed  at  the  head  of  his  ghttering 
staff,  the  familiar  figure  in  cocked  hat,  green  coat,  and 
red  sash  peeping  out  under  the  greatcoat,  leather 
breeches,  and  knee-boots.  Never  had  Napoleon  been 
so  blindly  idohzed  by  any  army  as  he  was  by  this  one. 
It  was  composed  of  the  old  veterans  of  his  former  wars, 
men  who  had  been  led  from  victory  to  victory  by  him, 
who  firmly  believed  that  so  long  as  he  was  with  them, 
and  they  obeyed  him  faithfully,  they  could  never  be 
beaten.  While  Napoleon  had  been  exiled  in  Elba 
these  old  soldiers  had  found  themselves  neglected  and 
put  aside,  and  when  he  returned  they  flocked  to  his 
standard,  mad  with  enthusiasm  for  his  cause,  eager 
to  carry  his  eagles  to  victory  again,  and  to  be  rein¬ 
stated  in  their  proud  position  of  men  on  whose 
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bayonets  alone  depended  the  glory  and  triumph  of 
France. 

What  did  they  care  that  the  armies  of  Europe  were 
gathering  against  them !  Under  Napoleon  they  had 
beaten  those  armies  before,  and  would  beat  them 
again.  Their  best  generals  had  never  defeated  the 
British — had,  indeed,  been  badly  thrashed  by  Wel¬ 
lington  in  every  pitched  battle  they  fought  all  through 
the  years  of  the  Peninsular  War  ;  but  then,  said  the 
army,  fine  as  these  generals  were — Massena  and  Murat, 
Junot,  Ney,  Soult,  and  all  the  rest  of  them — they  were 
not  their  “  Little  Corporal.”  Now  he  was  leading 
them  against  these  British  and  their  Welhngton,  and 
would  show  the  fine  French  generals  how  they  ought 
to  beat  the  British. 

Napoleon  himself  evidently  had  a  somewhat  similar 
behef  that  he  could  out-general  and  out-fight  WeUing- 
ton  and  the  British  if  he  could  meet  them  face  to  face — 
as  he  had  not  yet  done  through  his  long  career  of  war. 
This  new  war  had  only  started,  and  already  in  a  few 
days  he  had,  as  he  supposed,  outwitted  the  British 
and  Prussians,  had  defeated  the  Prussians  at  Ligny 
and  driven  them  back,  had  left  Ney  to  attack  the 
British  at  Quatre  Bras  ;  and  although  Wellington  had 
held  his  ground  in  a  stubborn  day’s  fighting  there,  he 
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had  been  forced,  in  order  to  keep  in  line  with  the 
withdrawn  Prussians,  to  retreat  the  next  day  to  this 
position  at  Waterloo,  so  that  Napoleon  had  already 
sent  back  to  Paris  the  news  of  his  “  victories  ”  at 
Ligny  and  Quatre  Bras. 

“  At  last  I  have  these  Enghsh  in  my  grasp,”  he 
exclaimed  joyfuUy  when,  through  the  grey  hght  of 
that  Sunday  morning,  he  coiild  see  dimly  the  red  hnes 
and  squares  of  the  British  across  the  valley.  He  was 
to  learn,  before  that  same  hght  died  out,  that  “  these 
English  ”  were  an  uncomfortable  handful  to  grasp, 
and  that  his  generals,  who  knew  the  Peninsula  troops, 
were  right  when  they  warned  him  “  the  red-coats 
fight  hke  very  devils.” 

Apart  from  the  bhnd  faith  in  his  leadership,  which 
Napoleon  knew  his  troops  had — and  which  is  an  asset 
worth  many  battalions  in  a  battle — he  had  sober  reason 
for  calculated  behef  in  a  victory  that  day.  He  had 
72,000  men  and  246  guns  under  him,  the  very  flower 
of  France’s  military  strength,  and  a  staff  of  the  most 
brilhant  and  experienced  generals  in  Europe. 

Wellington  had  less  than  68,000  men  against  72,000, 
and  only  156  guns  against  the  246,  and,  what  was  even 
worse,  there  were  only  24,000  British  there,  many  of 
them  untried  recruits  and  militia ;  and,  as  both 
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Napoleon  and  Wellington  knew,  a  large  number  of 
regiments  in  the  aUied  force  of  Hanoverian,  Dutch, 
Brunswick,  Nassau,  and  Belgian  troops  could  not  be 
depended  on  in  any  hard  fighting.  So  httle  confidence 
had  Welhngton  in  some  of  these  troops,  in  fact,  that  he 
would  not  place  them  together,  but  mixed  them  up 
between  groups  of  the  British  ;  and  so  weU  was  his 
lack  of  faith  justified,  that  when  the  battle  began 
whole  troops  of  them  turned  tail  and  bolted  in  panic- 
stricken  flight  almost  without  receiving  a  shot. 

Welhngton  and  his  men  then  might  weU  have  been 
despondent  over  a  comparison  of  their  and  the  French 
strength  ;  but  they  certainly  were  not.  It  is  said 
that  Napoleon  was  not  at  aU  unwilling  to  delay  the 
battle  for  a  few  hours  because  it  gave  the  troops 
across  the  valley  time  to  see  his  force  and  to  be  over¬ 
awed  by  its  size  and  magnificence  ;  and  it  may  be 
he  was  right,  and  that  this  had  the  expected  effect 
on  those  Continental  troops  who  afterwards  fled  so 
disgracefully.  But  we  can  guess  how  httle  the  spec¬ 
tacle  would  disturb  the  stohd  British,  going  coolly 
about  their  business  of  trying  to  coax  wet  sticks  to 
burn  and  cook  their  breakfasts,  how  they  only  glanced 
up  at  the  gathering  array  to  remark  on  the  fine  show 
it  made,  and  would  have  treated  as  no  more  than  an 
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excellent  joke  any  suggestion  that  the  show  was  in¬ 
tended  to  frighten  them. 

Wellington  had  placed  his  men  the  night  before 
in  the  positions  he  meant  them  to  fight,  and  the  last 
thing  he  did  was  to  visit  the  advanced  position  at 
Hugoumont,  strengthen  it  with  some  more  British, 
and  warn  the  commander  that  he  might  expect 
Napoleon  to  begin  the  attack  there — and  so  read 
Napoleon’s  mind  in  the  detail  of  battle  just  as  ac¬ 
curately  as  he  had  read  it  in  the  bigger  issues  of 
strategy  and  movements  of  the  armies. 

At  half -past  eleven  the  light  companies  of  the 
Guards  who  held  Hugoumont  saw  a  movement  in  the 
mass  opposite  them,  heard  the  guns  begin  to  thud 
out  one  by  one,  and  the  shot  to  come  screaming  over, 
tearing  up  the  wet  ground,  and  crashing  through  the 
trees  of  the  little  wood  and  orchard  round  the  chateau. 
A  cloud  of  skirmishers  ran  spraying  out  and  down  the 
slope,  the  artillery  fire  quickened,  a  torrent  of  infantry 
slipped  over  the  crest  and  rolled  slowly  down  towards 
them.  A  moment  later  they  were  exchanging  shots 
with  the  skirmishing  line  that  pushed  up  to  and  round 
the  edges  of  the  wood,  heard  the  spatter  of  the  enemy 
fire  drowned  out  in  the  roar  of  musketry  and  shouts 
of  the  assaulting  columns,  just  had  time  to  look  up 
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and  see  the  waves  of  the  attack  spreading  round  and 
swirhng  in  on  them — and  after  that  had  no  time  or 
thought  for  anything  else  but  loading  and  firing, 
warding  cut  and  thrust,  lunging  with  bayonet  or 
battering  with  butt,  for  desperate  hand-to-hand 
fighting. 

Napoleon  wanted  that  farm  and  chateau,  that  wood 
and  orchard — as  Welhngton  guessed  he  would — be¬ 
cause  it  was  half-way  to  the  British  fine,  and  once  in 
his  grasp  he  could  use  it  as  cover  for  his  guns  and 
riflemen  firing  at  close  range,  for  gathering  his  columns 
within  charging  distance  of  the  main  fine.  How  badly 
he  wanted  the  position  we  can  guess  from  the  fact 
that  he  used  almost  his  whole  left  wing — sent,  in  all, 
nearly  30,000  men  against  it  during  the  day.  Against 
the  never-ceasing  attacks  of  these  troops  the  position 
was  held  by  a  force  that  never  exceeded  3,000  men, 
and  although  during  the  day  the  enemy  gained  pos¬ 
session  of  this  portion  or  that,  forced  a  way  through 
the  wood  into  the  orchard,  even  into  the  courtyard 
of  the  farm,  they  were  always  killed  or  driven  out ; 
and  at  the  end  of  the  day  the  Guards  were  still  there — 
a  remnant  of  hving,  a  mass  of  dead  and  wounded 
men. 

The  first  attack  was  the  most  nearly  successful. 
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The  French  columns  swarmed  in  and  simply  swamped 
the  holders  of  the  wood,  crushed  the  defenders  back 
to  the  buildings,  attacked  three  sides  simultaneously, 
and  then  even  swept  round  to  the  fourth  and  were 
battering  at  the  back  door  and  walls  that  looked 
across  to  the  British  hnes.  Some  of  Kellerman’s 
cavalry  rode  forward  as  a  protection  from  any  cavalry 
attack,  his  horse  batteries  came  tearing  at  a  hard 
gallop  down  the  slope,  whirled  into  action,  and  opened 
a  hot  fire  at  point-blank  range  on  the  buildings,  smash¬ 
ing  and  splintering  the  walls  and  roofs,  and  setting 
part  of  the  timbers  on  fire. 

The  British  artillery  in  the  main  line  opened  on  the 
attackers,  and  for  a  time  was  actually  pouring  its 
shot  on  the  Hugoumont  walls  facing  them  and  the 
Frenchmen  fighting  there  to  get  in.  A  reinforcement 
of  Coldstreams  rushed  down,  swept  those  nearest  side 
walls  clear,  and  joined  the  other  Guards  inside. 

For  over  an  hour  the  battle  raged  there  with  an 
intensity  and  fury  that  can  hardly  be  imagined.  The 
Guards  had  to  struggle  to  smother  the  fires  that  kept 
breaking  out,  as  well  as  to  beat  back  the  hordes  of 
men  that  poured  upon  them  from  every  side,  clam¬ 
bered  over  the  walls,  flung  themselves  against  the 
doors  and  windows.  At  one  perilous  moment  the 
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French  actually  swarmed  into  the  chateau  courtyard, 
bursting  in  the  gate  and  crowding  the  Guardsmen  back. 
The  defenders  ralhed  and  closed  in  a  ferocious  butt- 
and-bayonet  conflict,  killed  nearly  all  who  had  got  in, 
crushed  the  others  back  and  out,  and  just  managed  to 
close  the  gate,  forcing  it  shut  by  sheer  strength  against 
a  renewed  rush,  shooting  and  stabbing  out  at  the  mob 
flghting  madly  to  thrust  it  in.  Other  Guards,  shoot¬ 
ing  through  the  loopholed  wall,  had  their  protruding 
muzzles  seized  by  the  raging  Frenchmen  who  strove 
to  wrench  them  away,  poke  muskets  through  the  holes, 
and  Are. 

Napoleon  waited  until  nearly  one  o’clock  before  he 
made  his  next  assault,  but  he  never  gave  up  his  plan 
to  take  Hugoumont,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  day  the 
Guards  there  had  no  respite,  were  surrounded  on 
three  and  at  times  four  sides  by  crowds  of  infantry, 
clusters  of  guns,  squadrons  of  cavalry.  The  buildings 
were  fllled  with  d3dng  and  wounded  men  who  had  to 
be  dragged  out  from  part  here  and  part  there  as  the 
flames  caught  and  threatened  to  roast  them  where 
they  lay  :  the  wood,  the  courtyard,  the  orchard  was 
piled  with  dead,  every  ditch  was  filled,  every  hedge 
was  lined  with  killed  or  horribly  wounded,  and  the 
fighting  surged  to  and  fro  across  the  ramparts  of  their 
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bodies;  while  outside  the  position,  the  French  lay 
literally  in  heaps. 

The  artillery  fire  had  spread  along  both  erests  and 
the  shot  was  ploughing  through  the  lines  on  both  sides, 
the  French  pushed  forward  a  line  of  guns  to  a  little 
ridge  running  along  the  valley,  and  by  one  o  clock  a 
fresh  fury  of  fighting  was  raging  along  the  centre  of 
the  lines.  But  of  all  this  the  Guards  in  Hugoumont 
knew  nothing,  fought  blindly  on  in  an  uproar  of  shots, 
yells  and  scuffling,  crash  of  stones,  clatter  of  tiles  and 
rending  of  timbers,  thunder  of  guns,  striking  shot  or 
bursting  mortar  shells,  crackle  of  flames  and  swirling 
clouds  of  smoke.  For  the  rest  of  the  day  the  other 
parts  of  the  line  were  to  share  the  battle,  but  only 
to  share  and  never  to  draw  it  completely  off  that 
storm  centre  at  the  western  end  of  the  valley  where 
the  French  still  continued  to  shatter  their  strength 
against  the  impregnable  defence  of  the  heroic  Guards. 

The  second  attack  was  made  on  the  centre  by  four 
columns,  totalling  18,000  infantry  and  a  strong  division 
of  Keller  man’s  cavalry,  supported  by  the  close  fire  of 
74  guns,  pushed  boldly  forward  down  the  slope  of  the 
valley  and  on  to  a  low  ridge  that  ran  along  its  centre. 

These  guns  dashed  forward  and  took  up  position, 
and  as  the  infantry  moved  on  past  them  and  down 
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the  second  gentle  slope  of  their  ridge,  a  tornado  of 
shot  roared  on  over  their  heads  and  smote  the  British 
centre  and  left  that  was  to  take  the  attack.  Our  guns 
along  the  crest  fought  back  fiercely,  cutting  great 
lanes  through  the  columns  but  failing  to  check  or  shake 
them.  Half-way  up  the  slope  to  the  British  centre, 
beside  the  Charleroi-Brussels  road  that  ran  across  the 
valley  and  through  the  British  and  French  lines,  lay 
the  little  farm  of  La  Haye  Sainte,  fair  in  the  path  of 
the  assaulting  columns. 

It  was  a  much  smaller  position  than  Hugoumont, 
and  it  was  held  by  a  body  of  German  and  Nassau 
infantry  posted  in  the  buildings,  garden,  and  little 
orchard.  On  the  garden  and  orchard  the  assault  fell 
like  a  wave  on  a  pool,  fiooding  over  and  drowning  out 
the  defence  there.  But  the  buildings  stood  like  a  rock, 
and  the  wave  washed  round  and  beat  at  it  in  vain. 
From  the  windows,  the  loopholes,  and  the  roof-top,  the 
rifles  kept  up  a  fierce  fire  both  on  the  attackers  and  on 
the  masses  streaming  past  to  assault  the  main  position. 
For  hours,  while  the  main  battle  raged  to  and  fro  about 
them,  the  defenders  of  the  farm  clung  on  and  fought 
a  little  battle  all  on  their  own,  just  as  the  Guards  were 
doing  at  Hugoumont. 

The  main  body  of  the  four  columns  pushed  on  and 
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up  the  slope,  one  slanting  off  to  their  right  towards 
the  British  flank,  the  others  keeping  straight  on.  On  a 
part  of  this  front  lay  a  brigade  of  our  foreign  allies, 
and  as  the  first  of  the  advance  skirmishers’  shots  began 
to  whistle  about  them,  they  simply  turned  and  bolted, 
rushing  past  the  ends  of  the  British  section  of  the  line 
and  yelling  that  all  was  lost. 

The  French  came  on,  greatly  elated  by  such  in¬ 
stantaneous  success,  but  quickly  found  there  was 
sterner  stuff  to  meet.  Picton  was  there  commanding 
the  division,  and  although  he  had  not  such  a  Light 
Division  behind  him  now  as  made  his  and  their  own 
fame  in  the  Peninsula,  he  had  enough  to  do  what  was 
required.  Napoleon  had  asked  that  morning  if  it  was 
known  where  Picton  was  posted,  because  there  it  was 
certain  the  hottest  fighting  would  be  expected.  He 
found  to  his  cost  where  Picton  was  now,  as  he  sat 
peering  through  his  telescope  at  the  advance  of  his 
assaulting  columns. 

The  bolting  Continentals  left  a  gap  in  the  line,  and 
one  French  column  pressed  through  it  and  swung  to 
their  left,  where  at  Picton’s  prompt  orders  Kemp’s 
Brigade  had  advanced  pouring  volleys  on  the  head  of 
the  column  deploying  against  them.  But  the  column 
with  the  apparently  clear  path  suddenly  received  a 
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volley  from  the  flanking  regiment  of  Kemp’s  Brigade, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  remnants  of  the  42nd  and 
92nd,  two  of  the  Highland  regiments  that  had  suffered 
severely  at  Quatre  Bras  two  days  before,  and  the 
Royal  Scots,  closed  in  from  the  other  side  of  the  gap, 
taking  the  close  Are  of  the  French  but  holding  their 
own  until  they  were  within  twenty  paces,  and  then 
crashing  in  a  volley  that  checked  and  held  the  column 
staggering.  There  were  less  than  300  of  the  92nd, 
but  after  their  volley  they  actually  formed  up  and 
charged  the  3,000  French. 

At  this  moment  the  Union  Brigade  came  sweeping 
up  into  position  for  a  charge — the  English  Royals,  the 
Scots  Greys,  and  the  Irish  Inniskillings,  heavy  troops, 
well  mounted  and  eager  for  some  other  work  than 
standing  to  their  horses  in  the  rear  and  patiently  taking 
the  cannon  balls  that  tore  through  them.  The  Royals 
smashed  into  the  head  of  one  column  just  as  Kemp’s 
Brigade  charged  in  with  the  bayonet  on  their  flank, 
drove  into  it,  and  although  practically  engulfed  in  the 
greater  mass,  set  it  shivering  and  reeling  throughout 
its  length.  The  long  dragoon  swords  and  crashing 
chargers  of  the  Royals  completed  the  work,  and  the 
column  went  tumbling  down  the  hill  in  a  heap. 

As  the  Scots  Greys  cantered  up,  shouting  to  the 
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Highlanders  to  let  them  through,  the  92nd  and  42nd 
opened  their  thin  ranks  ;  as  the  Greys  passed  through 
and  struck  home  their  spurs,  a  fierce  yell  of  “  Scotland 
for  ever  !  ”  rose  from  horse  and  foot,  and  some  of  the 
Highlanders,  wild  with  the  rapture  of  the  charge, 
gripped  the  stirrup  leathers  and  charged  m  great 
leaps  and  strides  alongside  the  galloping  horses,  to 
burst  like  a  whirlwind  on  the  dismayed  French.  “  How 
beautifully  those  grey  horses  form,”  Napoleon  had  said 
that  morning,  but  he  changed  it  now  to  “  How  terribly 
those  greys  charge.” 

The  Inniskillings  burst  in  at  the  same  moment, 
and  the  French  who  took  the  shock  of  those  three 
regiments  were  swept  helplessly  down  the  slope  in  a 
huddle  of  crouching,  running  men,  flailing  swords,  and 
stabbing  bayonets,  were  ridden  through  and  through 
after  the  infantry  red-coats  and  redder  bayonets  were 
dropped  behind,  and  chased  in  flying  fragments  right 
back  to  the  French  guns.  The  cavalry  captured  two 
eagles  and  2,000  prisoners  in  that  charge,  carried  on 
across  the  valley,  up  on  to  the  ridge  amongst  the 
advanced  guns,  sabring  the  gunners,  cutting  the 
traces,  and  killing  the  horse  teams,  putting  the  guns 
out  of  action  for  the  rest  of  the  day.  Their  track  over 
the  valley  remained  plainly  marked  out  in  a  wide 
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swathe  of  killed  and  wounded,  and  the  litter  of  packs 
and  muskets  thrown  away  by  practically  every  French¬ 
man  who  regained  the  lines. 

Picton  had  been  killed  at  the  head  of  the  bayonets 
of  his  division,  riding  before  them,  waving  his  sword 
and  shouting,  “  Charge,  charge,”  when  a  bullet  struck 
him  in  the  temple  and  killed  him  instantly.  He  was 
well  avenged  by  the  bayonets  that  swung  past  his 
falling  body  and,  with  the  Union  Brigade,  swept  the 
ridge  clear  an  instant  later.  He  had  been  badly 
wounded  two  days  before,  but  fearing  he  might  miss 
the  main  battle  concealed  his  wound  so  successfully 
that  it  was  only  found  when  his  body  was  prepared  for 
burial. 

The  Brigade  in  riding  right  on  to  the  guns  had  gone 
too  far  for  safety,  were  suddenly  charged  by  a  strong 
body  of  French  lancers  as  they  withdrew  their  dis¬ 
organized  squadrons,  and  driven  back  across  the  floor 
of  the  valley,  until  our  light  horse  in  their  turn  dashed 
down  from  the  flank  upon  the  lancers  and  hustled 
them  off. 

The  four  infantry  columns  had  been  supported  in 
their  advance  by  a  column  of  Kellerman’s  cuirassiers, 
and  almost  at  the  instant  the  Union  Brigade  charged 
the  infantry,  the  Household  Brigade  of  1st  Life  Guards, 
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Blues,  and  Dragoon  Guards  rode  forward  against  the 
cuirassiers,  who  had  just  ridden  down  some  German 
infantry  near  the  centre  of  the  position  and  were 
cantering  triumphantly  forward  and  redressing  their 
ranks.  Suddenly  they  saw  the  ordered  ranks  of  the 
Households  riding  down  at  increasing  speed  on  them, 
and  closing  their  ranks  and  giving  spur  to  their  horses, 
charged  full  speed  to  meet  them. 

Both  were  magnificent  bodies  of  heavy  cavalry,  big 
men  on  giant  horses,  similarly  accoutred  in  gleaming 
helmets  and  armed  with  long  swords,  and  the  two 
steel-clad  lines  met  with  a  crash  that  rang  loud  through 
the  roar  of  battle.  For  several  minutes  the  lines  swayed 
in  a  seething  mass,  hailing  on  each  other  blows  that 
rang  like  hammers  on  an  anvil,  spurring  their  plunging 
and  rearing  horses,  and  trying  to  ride  each  other  down 
by  sheer  weight  of  horse  and  man,  and  sword-play. 
The  French  were  pushed  back,  slowly  at  first,  and  then 
at  gathering  speed,  and  at  last  in  a  wild  torrent  tumbling 
downhill  like  water  released  from  a  milldam.  With  no 
thought  now  but  to  gain  the  safety  of  their  lines  the 
cuirassiers  galloped  for  dear  life,  the  Households  pursu¬ 
ing  fiercely,  riding  through  and  alongside  them  and 
sabring  them  as  they  fled.  They,  like  the  Union 
Brigade,  went  too  far  across  the  valley  and  sufiered 
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severely  from  close  rifle  fire  before  they  could  re-form 
and  get  back  to  their  own  lines. 

It  was  now  half-past  three,  and  Napoleon  was  aware 
that  some  distant  troops  moving  up  on  his  right  flank 
were  Prussians  and  not,  as  he  had  hoped,  the  French 
under  Grouchy.  About  one  o’clock  he  had  sent  a 
note  saying  he  was  engaged  at  Waterloo  and  that 
Grouchy  was  to  move  over  to  join  him.  Grouchy  did 
not  get  that  note  until  seven  o’clock,  and  up  to  then 
was  stubbornly  obeying  what  he  thought  had  been 
Napoleon’s  orders  to  engage  the  Prussians  at  Wavre. 

Napoleon  had  made  the  fatal  mistake  of  supposing 
he  had  so  thoroughly  thrashed  the  Prussians  at  Ligny 
a  couple  of  days  before  that  they  would  be  in  headlong 
flight,  and  that  Grouchy  would  be  able  to  keep  them  on 
the  move,  or  at  least  keep  them  fighting  too  hard  to 
detach  any  force  to  join  Wellington.  But  Bliicher, 
although  driven  from  his  first  ground,  was  no  whit 
disheartened,  was  bold  enough  to  leave  only  a  quarter 
of  his  force  to  stand  up  to  Grouchy,  and  to  march 
with  the  remaining  three-quarters  on  Waterloo.  The 
rain  which  had  delayed  Napoleon’s  attack  equally  or 
worse  delayed  the  march  of  Bliicher,  and  it  was  only 
with  the  greatest  difficulty  and  under  the  personal 
urging  of  the  stout  old  warrior  himself  that  his  troops 
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toiled  forward  dragging  their  guns  and  ammunition 
over  the  miry  roads. 

Wellington  was  in  no  doubt  of  his  coming,  because 
he  had  ridden  over  and  talked  personally  with  Bliicher 
the  day  before,  and  had  his  firm  promise  to  send  three 
corps,  although  he  was  only  asked  for  one.  So  con¬ 
fident  was  the  Duke  of  holding  his  position  until 
Bliicher  arrived  that  he  left  18,000  men  at  Hal,  ten 
miles  away  on  the  other  flank  from  Bliicher,  thinking 
it  possible  that  when  Bliicher  struck  in,  the  French 
might  be  driven  across  the  front  of  the  Hal  force  and 
could  be  pounced  upon  by  it.  He  planned  to  do 
more  than  hold  his  ground  ;  he  aimed  at  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  Napoleon’s  army. 

Those  who  argue  that  the  failure  of  Grouchy  to  join 
Napoleon  reversed  the  result  of  the  battle,  might  as 
well  argue  that  Napoleon  would  have  got  to  Brussels 
if  Wellington  had  not  been  in  the  way.  He  was  in 
the  way ;  he  knew  that  Grouchy  had  not  men  or  metal 
enough  to  hold  the  whole  force  of  the  Prussians  ;  he 
calmly  left  18,000  men  at  Hal  and  never  budged  them 
a  yard  nearer  because  he  was  confident  he  could  hold 
on  without  them.  In  a  word,  Wellington  out-generalled 
as  well  as  out-fought  Napoleon  ;  Bliicher,  as  Welling¬ 
ton  expected,  out-marched  as  well  as  out-fought 
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Grouchy.  That  despairing  remark  of  Wellington’s  : 
“  Bluoher — or  night !  ”  is  pure  fable. 

Already,  about  four  o’clock,  Wellington’s  plans  began 
to  succeed  and  Napoleon’s  to  fail.  It  was  definitely 
known  that  the  bayonets  glinting  on  the  horizon  were 
Prussian  and  not  French,  and  a  reconnoitring  body 
of  horse  sent  out  by  Napoleon  brought  in  a  prisoner 
who  said  definitely  that  a  Prussian  corps  was  approach¬ 
ing  and  that  they  had  seen  no  sign  of  Grouchy’s 
French  that  day.  The  news  did  not  completely  dis¬ 
hearten  Napoleon  or  alter  his  determination  to  break 
through  the  British.  Hugoumont  still  held  out,  but 
was  again  in  flames,  its  walls  tottering  and  crumbling, 
its  defenders  reduced  and  weakened  to  a  point  he 
supposed  must  be  near  collapse ;  La  Haye  Sainte  was 
half  taken,  and  was  not  held  strongly  enough  to  prevent 
attacks  on  the  British  centre  ;  most  of  the  British 
cavalry  had  been  heavily  engaged  and  cut  up  ;  and  to 
complete  his  hopes  of  triumph,  the  ridge  across  the 
valley  showed  more  bare  and  empty  every  minute  under 
the  scourging  fire  of  his  guns. 

“  This  morning  we  had  ninety  out  of  a  hundred 
chances,”  he  told  Soult.  “  These  Prussians  approach¬ 
ing  lose  us  thirty,  so  we  have  still  sixty  to  forty.” 
He  added  that  if  Grouchy  obeyed  his  orders  they  would 
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have  a  completely  decisive  victory,  because  in  his 
coming  he  would  destroy  these  Prussians  on  the  way. 

He  massed  more  guns  against  the  centre,  sent  an¬ 
other  attack  against  La  Haye  Sainte,  ordered  Milhaud’s 
cavalry  forward  in  such  weight  that  they  could  have 
nothing  to  fear  from  any  charge  of  the  remnant  of 
British  horse,  and  could,  as  he  supposed,  burst  like  a 
battering  ram  through  the  British  line,  or,  as  he  had 
begun  to  beheve  at  sight  of  that  emptying  ridge,  through 
the  rear-guard  and  down  full  weight  on  the  retiring 
regiments.  There  was  still  plenty  of  time  to  wreck 
Wellington’s  army,  re-form,  and  turn  to  crush  the 
Prussians  between  Grouchy  and  his  own  forces. 

The  cavalry  who  moved  now  to  the  attack  were 
Milhaud’s  cuirassiers,  clad  in  helmets  and  steel  corse¬ 
lets,  armed  with  long  swords  and  big  “  horse -pistols  ” 
in  their  holsters.  Both  men  and  horses  were  picked 
for  their  size  and  weight,  and  that  morning,  as  they 
moved  to  their  positions  with  banners  flying  and  bands 
playing  their  regimental  march,  they  had  been  the 
admiration  of  the  French  army. 

They  formed  now  in  two  great  columns,  the  cuiras¬ 
siers  in  their  mail,  the  lancers  of  the  Guard  clad  in 
scarlet,  chasseurs  of  the  Guard  in  green,  with  bearskin 
caps  and  pelisses  trimmed  with  fur  and  gorgeous  with 
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gold  lace.  They  moved  at  a  walk,  and  then,  as  they 
cleared  the  front  line  and  down  into  the  valley,  at  a 
ponderous  trot.  Wave  after  wave  poured  down,  with 
drawn  swords,  with  standards  waving  and  trumpets 
pealing,  rolled  like  an  irresistible  lava  stream  across  the 
battlefield,  and  began  to  mount  the  other  slope. 

The  ridge  above  them  looked  empty  and  deserted, 
because  the  British  squares  had  been  retired  a  little 
and  made  to  crouch  low  to  get  what  shelter  they  could 
behind  the  ridge  from  the  devastating  storms  of  grape 
and  shot.  The  guns  held  their  place  along  the  ridge, 
the  gunners  suffering  heavily  from  the  cloud  of  sharp¬ 
shooters  and  skirmishers  scattered  all  over  the  field 
and  behind  every  hedge  and  ditch. 

As  the  columns  of  cavalry  came  on,  the  gunners 
poured  upon  them  a  tempest  of  grape  and  canister 
from  double-shotted  guns,  doing  frightful  execution 
in  the  closely-packed  ranks,  but  failing  to  check  them 
for  an  instant.  As  the  front  ranks  came  near,  the 
trumpets  sounded  again,  the  horsemen  spurred  to  a 
faster  pace  and  swept  up  and  over  the  guns. 

Behind  the  ridge  the  squares  heard  even  above  the 
bang  and  crash  of  the  guns  the  rolling  thunder  of  the 
hoof-beats  and  clamour  of  the  trumpets,  and  as  the 
gunners  ran  at  the  last  moment  from  their  pieces  and 
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flung  themselves  down  under  the  shelter  of  the  bayonets 
the  infantry  saw  the  ridge  topped  with  a  line  of  gleam¬ 
ing  helmets,  a  forest  of  waving  arms  and  swords,  a 
shimmering  wall  of  corselets  and  row  of  tossing  horses’ 
heads.  Line  after  line  swept  up  over  the  ridge,  poised 
an  instant  like  a  wave  curling  over  to  fall  on  the  beach, 
and  then  with  a  roar  of  “  Vive  V Em'pereur  ”  swept 
rushing  down  upon  the  steady  squares. 

Some  of  the  squares  had  by  now  been  reduced  to 
skeleton  form,  but  they  stood  calm  and  firm,  the  front 
rank  kneeling,  the  next  standing.  The  cuirassiers  rode 
stooping  forward,  so  that  they  seemed  to  be  clad  in 
metal  from  helm  to  saddle,  many  of  them  with  pistols 
in  both  hands  and  their  swords  between  their  teeth, 
and  as  they  came  tearing  at  a  whirlwind  gallop  down 
on  the  squares  it  seemed  inevitable  that  everything  in 
their  path  must  be  swept  away  by  the  mighty  squadrons. 

Both  the  standing  and  kneeling  ranks  of  the  squares 
held  their  fire  until  the  mail-clad  line  was  thirty  paces 
away,  and  then  poured  in  a  cool  and  well-aimed  volley. 
The  effect  was  instantaneous.  Saddles  were  emptied, 
chargers  rolled  headlong,  and  when  the  broken  front 
ranks  tried  to  push  on,  the  horses  often  refused  where 
the  riders  were  willing  to  face  that  dense  rolling  smoke- 
cloud  through  which  flashed  the  continuous  sparkle  of 
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flame  from  steady  file  firing.  Most  of  the  squadrons 
flinched  from  the  faces  of  the  squares,  streamed  round 
the  sides  of  them,  pistol  firing  down  on  them  or  reach¬ 
ing  out  and  trying  to  hack  with  their  long  swords  at  the 
bayonets.  Many  of  the  cuirassiers  turned  their  horses’ 
heads  away  from  the  square  and  tried  persistently  to 
back  their  plunging  chargers  on  to  the  bayonets,  until 
horses  or  men  were  shot  down. 

The  moment  the  rush  of  the  cuirassiers  was  past, 
the  gunners  ran  out  from  the  squares,  brought  their 
pieces  into  action  and  flung  a  storm  of  grape  and 
canister  on  the  supporting  columns  of  lancers  and 
chasseurs  of  the  Guard  pushing  up  the  slope.  When 
this  second  torrent  was  almost  on  them  the  gunners 
ran  again  and  sought  shelter  in  the  squares. 

The  supporting  columns  fared  no  better  than  the 
cuirassiers.  The  front  ranks  were  badly  mauled  by 
the  accurate  fire,  flinched  from  the  face  of  the  squares, 
rode  furiously  round  them,  thrusting  with  their  lances, 
slashing  with  their  swords,  halting  and  deliberately 
firing  their  pistols  or  flinging  themselves  in  singly  or 
in  scattered  groups  in  desperate  efforts  to  force  their 
horses  through  the  bayonet  hedge  and  the  streaming 
bullets. 

For  two  hours  that  struggle  lasted  between  the 
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cavalry  and  the  weakened  but  unbroken  squares.  Over 
and  over  again  the  cavalry  drew  off,  re-formed  and 
charged  in,  but  each  time  to  be  shot  down  in  heaps. 
The  whole  area  of  the  squares  was  obscured  by  a 
drifting  fog  of  smoke,  and  at  times  the  infantry  could 
hear  the  roll  of  hoof -beats,  the  shrill  cries  of  “  Vive 
VEmpereur”  before  they  caught  a  glimpse  of  the 
swords  and  helmets  gleaming  through  the  haze.  During 
those  two  hours  there  were  times  when  it  seemed  the 
cavalry  were  owners  of  the  ground  just  as  much  as  the 
infantry  were.  They  rode  to  and  fro,  making  isolated 
attempts,  or  re-forming  for  fresh  charges,  or  walking 
their  horses  about  to  breathe  them  between  the  charges. 

Between  the  cavalry  charges  our  gunners  ran  out 
and  reopened  their  fire  on  the  retiring  groups,  but  the 
squares  also  had  to  suffer  the  heavy  cannonade  of  the 
French,  and  found  this  much  more  damaging  than  the 
horsemen.  Some  of  the  squares  were  so  reduced  that 
they  sent  their  colours  to  the  rear,  fearing  that  they 
might  be  picked  up  when  the  square  was  annihilated. 
When  one  square  was  in  extreme  difficulties  a  body  of 
our  light  dragoons  charged  into  the  cuirassiers,  giving 
a  momentary  respite,  but  being  driven  back  by  the 
heavier  horse.  A  regiment  of  Continental  cavalry 
was  brought  up  to  help,  but  halted  in  hesitation  between 
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the  squares.  Halkett,  a  British  brigadier,  rode  out  and 
put  himself  at  their  head,  urging  them  to  charge ;  the 
Prince  of  Orange  came  up  and  did  the  same.  But  a  few 
shots  whizzed  through  them  at  the  moment,  and  the 
whole  body  wheeled  about  and  galloped  madly  to  the 
rear  and  away.  There  were  men  in  the  squares  who 
were  so  angered  by  such  cowardice  that  they  let  drive 
a  few  shots  into  the  flying  horde  as  it  swept  past  them. 

About  six  o’clock  came  the  crisis  of  the  attack. 
Although  the  cavalry  had  failed  in  their  charge,  the 
infantry  had  taken  La  Haye  Sainte,  and  the  French 
artillery  were  able  to  push  some  guns  up  to  it  and 
open  close  fire  through  embrasures  they  broke  through 
the  walls,  while  swarms  of  infantry  pressed  up  through 
the  farm,  spread  along  the  ditches,  and  opened  a  dis¬ 
astrous  fire. 

This  continued  for  about  an  hour,  and  the  squares 
dared  not  break  up  or  spread  out  in  case  the  cavalry 
swept  down  on  them  again  and  caught  them  out  of 
their  defensive  formation.  The  Duke  of  Wellington 
(who  was  never  out  of  his  saddle  that  day  from  seven 
in  the  morning  until  after  dark)  rode  to  and  fro  through 
the  lines,  seeing  the  effect  of  the  fire  and  heartening 
his  men  by  word  and  example.  “  Hard  pounding, 
gentlemen,”  he  remarked  cheerily  to  some  of  the 
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ofi&cers.  “  We’ll  see  who  can  stand  it  longest.”  When 
a  brigadier  pointed  out  how  reduced  his  force  was, 
and  asked  if  any  reinforcements  could  be  sent,  Wel¬ 
lington  shook  his  head.  “  You  must  just  hold  your 
ground,”  he  said;  and  the  brigadier  answered  promptly, 
“  Depend  on  that,  your  Grace.  We’ll  stand  to  the  last 
man.”  Not  for  a  moment  was  there  a  lack  of  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  Duke,  or  a  doubt  in  his  men’s  minds  of 
the  result.  His  presence  stirred  the  shattered  squares 
to  cheers,  and  the  word  passed  along,  “  Stand  to  your 
front — here’s  the  Duke,”  was  always  enough  to  brace 
the  squares  up  and  steady  them  as  if  on  parade.  Once, 
when  the  officers  voiced  the  pleadings  of  their  men  and 
asked  if  they  could  not  be  led  forward  instead  of 
standing  there  helplessly  to  be  wrecked,  the  Duke 
turned  and  called  to  the  men,  “  A  little  longer,  my 
lads,  and  you’ll  have  your  wish.”  It  was  enough  ; 
the  men  cheered  him  and  settled  doggedly  down  to 
their  punishment,  completely  content  to  wait  for  the 
Duke  to  fulfil  his  promise  in  his  own  good  time. 

That  time  was  now  approaching,  and  it  may  be  said 
that  by  seven  o’clock,  when  Napoleon  made  his  last 
grand  assault,  the  crisis  was  already  over  and  victory 
was  gone  from  liim  for  ever.  A  strong  force  of  Prus¬ 
sians  was  now  attacking  the  right  flank,  and  he  had  to 
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send  his  Young  Guard  to  hold  the  village  of  Planchenoit 
there.  Napoleon  still  had  his  Guard — ten  thousand 
of  the  best  troops  in  all  his  magnificent  army,  the  tried 
and  trusted  veterans  of  the  Old  Guard  who  had  never 
known  defeat,  who  were  regarded  by  themselves  and 
file  whole  army  as  invincible. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  what  Napoleon  hoped  to  gain 
by  attacking  with  them.  Even  admitting  he  supposed 
they  might  break  through  and  destroy  the  British 
right  centre,  even  going  further  and  supposing  they 
could  have  taken  the  whole  ridge,  Napoleon’s  whole 
army  was  too  completely  exhausted  and  disorganized 
to  have  taken  advantage  of  such  a  success.  The 
Duke  had  not,  as  many  suppose,  exhausted  his  re¬ 
serves.  The  Tenth  British  Brigade,  the  corps  of 
Brunswickers,  horse  and  foot,  were  practically  intact 
and  held  in  reserve  behind  the  rear  and  right  of  the 
British  position,  to  say  nothing  of  those  18,000  men 
at  Hal,  ten  miles  ofiE,  with  no  obstacle  between  them 
and  Waterloo.  Napoleon  can  only  have  relied  on 
Grouchy  and  on  that  completely  false  belief  that  the 
Prussians  had  been  put  completely  out  of  action, 
although  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  he  could  even  sup¬ 
pose  this  since  the  same  Prussians  were  pouring  in 
great  columns  on  his  right  flank. 
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The  battle,  then,  was  virtually  lost  by  him,  and 
his  last  throw  with  the  Guard  only  turned  it  into  a 
complete  and  crushing  victory  for  his  enemies. 

Napoleon  had  been  sitting  at  a  table  in  the  rear  of 
his  centre  position  most  of  the  day,  watching  the 
progress  of  the  battle  and  consulting  his  maps.  But 
now  he  mounted  his  white  horse  again  and  rode  for¬ 
ward  to  speak  to  his  Guards  and  inspire  them  to  a  last 
effort.  His  words  could  only  be  heard  by  a  few,  but 
his  gesture,  as  he  pointed  to  the  British  position, 
conveyed  all  he  would  have  said,  and  the  Guards 
broke  into  a  frantic  roar  of  “  Vive  F Empereur  ”  before 
they  wheeled  past  him  and  tramped  with  stately 
measured  step  and  steady  ranks  in  two  great  columns 
down  into  the  hollow  that  was  by  now  a  literal  valley 
of  death,  past  the  right  of  the  chateau-farm  of  Hugou- 
mont,  where  the  black  bearskins  and  spattering  fire 
of  the  Guards  still  told  of  their  fierce  grip  on  the  ruins, 
past  the  thick  line  of  skirmishers  spread  out  from  La 
Haye  Sainte  in  the  centre,  and  up  fairly  into  the  face 
of  the  brigades  of  British  Guards. 

At  the  same  time  the  French  artillery  pushed  up 
some  guns  from  La  Haye  Sainte  to  within  a  hundred 
paces  of  the  squares  in  the  centre,  and  was  literally 
blasting  them  out  of  existence  with  grape,  until  the 
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Duke  in  person  brought  up  some  of  the  Brunswickers 
from  the  rear  and  reinforced  a  brigade  of  the  German 
Legion  there,  which  had  been  suffering  the  most 
terrible  punishment  with  heroic  fortitude.  Having 
seen  the  attack  there  held  for  the  moment,  the  Duke 
galloped  to  the  right  where  the  bearskins  of  the  Old 
Guard  were  looming  up  through  the  smoke  along  the 
slope. 

The  Guard  moved  in  two  columns,  dense  oblong 
blocks,  the  right-hand  one  a  little  in  advance  of  the 
other.  Ney  led  the  first  against  the  hurricane  of 
artillery  fire  that  rent  and  battered  it.  When  they 
reached  the  crest  they  found  to  their  astonishment 
a  wide  space  of  ground  foggy  with  smoke  but  empty  of 
life  except  for  a  group  of  officers  on  horseback.  Mait¬ 
land’s  brigade  of  Guards  were  lying  down  to  avoid 
the  grape-shot,  and  they  remained  invisible,  waiting 
with  fingers  on  the  triggers,  peering  up  at  the  line  of 
brass  eagle-plates  glinting  on  the  advancing  bearskins, 
holding  still  until  the  word  came  and  the  French  were 
no  more  than  fifty  yards  away. 

There  has  been  much  argument  as  to  whether  the 
Duke  ever  gave  that  famous  order,  “  Up,  Guards,  and 
at  ’em,”  but  whatever  doubt  there  may  be  of  the 
exact  words  used,  there  is  no  doubt  about  the  fact 
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that  Wellington  was  one  of  that  little  mounted  group 
visible  to  the  Old  Guard  as  they  approached  the 
invisible  British  Guards,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  the 
officer  commanding  the  Guards  would  have  given 
any  order  until  the  Duke  gave  it  to  him  or  the 
Guardsmen. 

At  the  word,  whoever  it  may  have  been  that  gave 
it,  Maitland’s  brigade  sprang  up  in  perfect  array  and 
crashed  out  one  volley  which  brought  the  Old  Guard 
to  an  abrupt  halt,  and  is  said  to  have  killed  three 
hundred  men  on  the  instant.  The  French  officers 
rushed  to  their  front  and  shouted  and  gesticulated 
their  orders  to  the  Old  Guard  to  open  out,  to  spread 
the  head  of  the  column  into  a  wider  line  to  return  the 
British  fire.  But  while  the  Old  Guard  struggled  to 
obey,  the  British  Guards  kept  up  a  murderous  fire 
into  their  dense  ranks,  and  then,  at  the  right  instant, 
while  the  French  were  stUl  heaving  and  striving  to 
open  out,  the  welcome  word  was  given  to  the  British, 
the  bayonets  dropped  to  the  charge,  and  with  a  wild 
cheer  of  relief  that  at  last  they  were  to  be  something 
better  than  mere  targets  for  assault,  the  Guardsmen 
plunged  down  and  crashed  into  the  violently  disordered 
mass. 

The  charge  was  completely  decisive.  That  column 
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of  the  Old  Guard  was  hurled  back,  still  struggling  and 
fighting  furiously,  but  as  individuals  now,  and  no 
longer  as  a  compact  body.  Maitland’s  Guards  left 
them  when  they  were  streaming  in  disorder  down  the 
slope,  obeyed  the  shouts  of  their  officers,  withdrew 
from  the  pursuit,  hurried  panting  but  exultant  up 
the  hill  to  resume  their  position — a  test  of  discipline 
that  was  perhaps  the  hardest  they  had  undergone  that 
hard  day,  to  cease  from  their  pursuit  at  the  height  of 
its  success,  to  leave  unslaked  their  burning  desire  to 
repay  some  of  the  punishment  they  had  suffered,  to 
regain  and  re-form  their  scattered  ranks  and  wait 
another  attack. 

The  second  column  of  the  Old  Guard  passed  close 
to  Hugoumont,  slanted  slightly  to  their  right  towards 
the  line  the  first  column  had  taken,  and  was  met  by 
the  concentrated  fire  of  the  artillery  and  the  re¬ 
forming  regiments  of  Maitland’s  men.  Worse,  it  had 
to  take  the  flanking  fire  of  Adam’s  brigade  of  Guards, 
which  was  marched  down  parallel  to  its  left  side, 
halted,  turned  inward,  and  formed  a  four-deep  row 
of  rifles  pouring  a  miirderous  fire  alohg  the  whole 
length  of  the  Old  Guard. 

The  officers  in  front  of  the  column  wanted  to  deploy 
to  answer  the  fire  of  Maitland  s  Guards,  those  on  the 
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flank  faced  their  men  outward  to  answer  Adam’s.  For 
some  minutes  the  musketry  duelling  continued,  but 
a  battalion  of  the  Rifles  added  their  fire,  another  of 
theirs  and  one  of  Highlanders  came  hurrying  up,  and 
under  the  devastating  storm  of  musketry,  and  of 
grape  and  canister  from  double -shotted  guns  loaded 
and  fired  in  a  fury  of  haste,  the  second  column  of  the 
Old  Guard  began  to  reel  and  sway,  although  it  still 
fired  back  and  yelled  its  fierce  slogan  of  “  the  Em¬ 
peror.”  But  that  shout  was  suddenly  drowned  in  a 
storm  of  British  cheers,  when  again  the  order  to 
charge  was  given,  and  the  bayonets  plunged  down 
on  the  shaking  column.  It  surged  to  and  fro  a  mo¬ 
ment  longer,  gave  way,  and  was  tumbled  down  and 
slanting  across  the  slope.  Our  52nd  and  95th  pursued 
hotly,  turning  for  a  moment  to  open  fire  on  a  body  of 
horse  that  came  looming  through  the  smoke  before 
discovering  they  were  our  own  dragoons,  and  finally 
swept  the  remnants  of  the  Old  Guard  in  wreckage 
through  the  French  infantry  still  striving  against  the 
British  centre,  involving  them  in  their  ruin,  bringing 
the  whole  attack  tumbling  down  like  a  dissolving 
house  of  cards. 

The  Prussian  guns  were  thundering  on  Napoleon’s 
flank,  their  infantry  were  fighting  a  ferocious  no- 
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quarter  battle  amongst  the  village  houses  of  Plane  he - 
noit,  and  Napoleon’s  generals  were  making  a  last 
desperate  effort  to  rally  the  first  broken  column  of 
the  Old  Guard  and  such  of  the  squadrons  of  the  cavalry 
as  could  be  collected.  He  intended  a  last-minute 
effort  to  withdraw  his  shattered  army  and  perhaps 
give  it  time  to  fall  back  in  some  sort  of  order  to  “  fight 
again  another  day,”  and  he  might  even  now  have 
succeeded  in  this  against  a  less  energetic  opponent 
than  Wellington. 

But  the  Duke  had  been  playing  for  the  destruction 
of  Napoleon’s  army,  and  took  the  risk  of  calling  for  a 
further  determined  effort  from  his  men.  His  left  was 
now  sufficiently  protected  by  Blucher’s  approach,  so 
he  brought  a  comparatively  fresh  brigade  of  hussars 
from  there  and  sent  them  against  the  French  horse 
collected  together  out  of  the  shattered  regiments,  and 
barely  giving  them  time  to  charge  and  break  this 
cavalry  and  secure  his  advance,  rose  erect  in  his 
stirrups  and  waved  his  hat  over  his  head  in  signal  to 
his  brigadiers  to  advance. 

It  was  after  eight  o’clock,  and  for  full  nine  hours  the 
British  infantry  had  stood  and  endured  every  form 
of  destructive  attack  from  artillery,  cavalry,  columns 
of  infantry,  and  swarms  of  skirmishers.  They  had 
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lost  15,000  men,  battalions  were  reduced  to  a  few 
score  men,  companies  to  anything  from  a  dozen  down 
to  nothing.  Wellington,  earlier  in  the  day,  had  pointed 
to  a  dim  red  mass  and  asked  what  regiment  it  was 
that  had  a  square  so  far  forward  ;  and  he  was  told 
it  was  no  more  than  a  heap  of  dead  that  he  saw. 
There  were  whole  batteries  without  an  effective  gun 
in  action  or  a  team  to  drag  one  ;  there  were  regi¬ 
ments  so  worn  with  fighting  all  day  at  Quatre  Bras, 
marching  next  day,  fighting  again  at  Waterloo,  that 
the  men  were  hardly  fit  to  stand,  much  less  advance. 

But  there  was  no  laggard  regiment  or  company 
when  that  order  came  to  advance.  Here  and  there 
a  drum  rolled  triumphantly,  the  Highlanders’  pipes 
screamed,  and  everywhere  the  bayonets  swept  for¬ 
ward,  over  the  ridge  and  down  the  slope  they  had 
defended  so  gallantly  all  that  day.  The  Highland 
regiments  had  mustered  and  marched  out  of  Brussels 
a  few  days  before  to  the  air  of  the  pibroch  call  to  the 
wolves  and  the  ravens,  “  Come  ye  to  me  and  I  will 
give  you  flesh,”  and  rarely  had  even  the  plains  of 
Flanders,  “  the  cockpit  of  Europe,”  seen  such  a 
terrible  sight  of  “  flesh  to  the  eagles  ”  as  that  valley 
of  Waterloo  when  the  British  line  swept  down  and 
across  it,  the  Duke  himself  leading  it,  heedless  of  the 
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bullets  which  still  whistled  across  the  plain,  and 
answering  cheerily  those  who  begged  him  to  take  care 
of  himself,  “  Never  mind — the  battle  is  won  now  ; 
my  life’s  of  no  special  consequence.” 

Some  regiments  of  the  Old  Guard  made  a  vain  effort 
to  form  square  and  stem  the  torrent.  Ney,  on  foot — 
he  had  three  horses  shot  under  him  that  day — sword 
in  hand,  his  face  black  with  powder,  his  clothing  rent, 
flung  himself  in  the  way  of  the  fugitives,  tried  to 
rally  them  and  face  them  about.  He,  the  remnant 
of  the  Old  Guard,  everybody  that  tried  to  stand,  was 
swept  away  as  much  by  the  headlong  flight  of  the 
panic-stricken  troops  as  by  the  advancing  British. 
It  was  only  with  the  greatest  exertion  and  by  the 
efforts  of  his  generals  and  officers  that  Napoleon 
himself  managed  to  win  clear  of  the  toi’rent  of  fugitives 
and  ride  off  the  field. 

He  made  straight  for  Paris,  arrived  there  before  the 
news  of  his  disaster  and  while  his  friends  were  still 
rejoicing  over  the  news  he  had  sent  back  of  his  de¬ 
cisive  victories  ”  at  Ligny  and  Quatre  Bras.  He  tried 
feebly  to  bluff  Paris  for  the  last  time,  to  hide  the 
extent  of  the  disaster,  to  talk  about  Grouchy  and  the 
other  army  “  falling  back  ”  to  protect  Paris  even 
while  he  knew  that  army  was  being  cut  to  ribbons  in 
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the  pursuit  which  Wellington  had  handed  over  to  the 
bitterly  vengeful  and  destroying  Prussians. 

The  British  halted  and  bivouacked  on  the  heights 
which  Napoleon  had  occupied  in  the  morning.  The 
Prussians  pursued  all  that  night  and,  with  hardly  a 
halt,  all  next  day,  taking  countless  arms  and  wagons 
of  material,  capturing  hordes  of  prisoners,  slaying 
without  mercy  any  who  tried  to  stand.  When  even 
their  bitter  hatred  could  no  longer  keep  the  Prussian 
infantry  going  in  their  work  of  slaughter,  the  cavalry 
continued  the  chase  as  long  as  a  horse  could  move 
and  a  man  sit  the  saddle.  Wellington’s  plan  was 
completed.  He  had  not  only  defeated  Napoleon,  he 
had  destroyed  him. 

Waterloo  removed  the  threat  to  our  destiny  which 
had  been  pointed  so  long  like  a  pistol  to  our  head  by 
Napoleon — by  the  ambition  of  the  one  man  rather 
than  by  his  nation  ;  and  it  was  not  until  ninety-nine 
years  later,  in  August  1914,  that  we  were  to  renew 
our  struggle  on  those  same  plains  of  Flanders,  this 
time  with  the  French  as  gallant  allies  as  they  had  been 
enemies,  and  against  our  one-time  Prussian  allies 
joined  with  a  united  Germany. 


The  war  of  1914—18  was  another  destiny  war,  but 
it  is  too  recent  yet  for  us  to  form  any  true  conception 
of  the  final  shape  it  is  to  give  to  the  destinies  of  our 
people  and  our  Empire.  So  far  we  have  only  one 
clear  result  of  it,  but  at  least  it  is  one  of  which  we  can 
be  proud  and  hopeful — that  if  ever  again  we  have  to 
pick  up  the  gage  of  battle,  we  shall  do  so  as  one  great 
and  single-minded  Empire,  and  knowing  that  British 
Destiny  means  Destiny  of  All-the-Britains,  of  ail  the 
wide  Overseas  as  well  as  the  little  Homeland  from 
which  they  sprang. 
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